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THE SEMI-PALMATED, OR “WILLET” 


In the Middle States the species of Totanus shown 
in the accompanying engraving is known to every 
coast hunter as the “ Willet,” or ‘“ Willet Snipe.” 

This common name is derived from the peculiar 
note, will-willet or will-will-willet which the bird pro- 
duces when rising for flight. Farther south this 
snipe is generally known as the “ Stone Curlew.”’ 
The “ Willet”’ is seldom met with far inland, it 
preferring the sea coast, and especially that portion 
in the vicinity of large rivers. During the breed- 
ing season it is very generally found from the 
mouth of the Mississippi to New York, and occa- 
sionally as far north as Boston. In autumn it re- 
turns to the coast of Georgia, Florida, and the Gulf 
States, where it spends the Winter in the extensive 
salt marshes that abound in that region. It also 
Occurs to some extent on the western coast. In 
the Middle States—New Jersey, Delaware—the 
“Willets’”? make their appearance about the 
fifteenth of Apri) and begin to breed a month later. 
They retire to the seclusion of the large salt 





marshes where they can build their nests and raise 
their broods of young in comparative security. 

The nest is upon the ground and built out of the 
coarse herbage of which the rank marsh grass 
affords an abundance. The eggs are usually four 
in number, measuring two inches in length by one 
and a half in breadth, and are much flattened at 
one end. During the mating season the birds are 
unusually noisy, filling the air with their sharp 
cries, but later they brood in silence, unless dis- 
turbed. ‘Both birds incubate, sitting alternately 
day andnight. The young run about on leaving 
the shell and are carefully fed by their parents.”— 
The food of the ‘“Willet ’? consists of small crabs, 
fiddlers, aquatic insects, etc., which they secure 
largely by probing in the mud bars with their long 
bills. This Snipe is at all times a shy and wary 
bird, and to be approached by the hunter with the 
greatest caution. The sight of a gunner produces 
the greatest alarm in the birds, which rise on the 
wing and give out loud angry cries, constantly en- 





SNIPE (Totanus semipalmatus).—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


deavoring to allure the hunter away from the spot 
where their nest and young are concealed. Audu- 
bon’s method of hunting them was to employ a 
well trained dog, and to conceal himself in the tall 
herbage of the marsh. The birds will fly not far 
above the dog and follow him, so that when the dog 
approaches the hunter the birds are taken on the 
wing. But this cannot be long continued as the 
birds will soon fly away to some place of safety. 

The plumage of the “ Willet’’ is soft, and a 
mixture of brown, black, and white ; the back isa 
brownish gray; the breast being white; the bill, 
feet, and legs, are light blue; the wings long and 
acute ; the tail short and made up of twelve rounded 
feathers. They have a summer and a winter plu- 
mage which differ considerably; the former is 
shown in the engraving. The males are smaller 
than the females, the former averaging seven 
ounces, the latterten ounces. In the engraving the 
female is in the foreground, and therefore the con- 


trast in size is apparently somewhat exaggerated. 
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Hints for the Work of the Month. 
as 
[The Hints and Suggestions in these columns are 
never copied from previous years, but are freshly pre- 
pared for every month, from the latest experience and 
observations, by practical men in each department.] 


Sowing Fall Grains.—The leading farm work for 
this month in many localities is the sowing of the 
fall crops. One can not expect that the best har- 
vest will follow a careless preparation of tke soil, 
and an’ imperfect sowing of the seed. The 
young plants should get well rooted before 
winter sets in, and in order to insure this, the soil 
should be deep andmellow. Wheat requires a soil 
well pulverized, but compact, with fine tilth of the 
surface, for a seed-bed. There may be lumps on 
the surface of the soil, but the seed should not 
be surrounded by them, otherwise the plants will 
be very uneven, and many grains will not start at 
all. If the soil is lumpy, as it is in many cases, 

Use a Roller immediately after the plow, or after 
the harrow has been used once. This is the only 
proper use of the roller on fall sown fields. To roll 
the ground after the grain is sown is a mistake ; it 
gives to the surface a smooth and pleasing appear- 
ance, but it is much more inclined to crust over; 
besides this, the protecting coat of snow is not 
held in winter as it would be if the surface was 
left rough. Besides having the soil in a proper 
mechanical condition, through the means mentioned 
above, it must be provided with a good supply of 

Plant Food.—The young plants should be well 
fed, that is, have a plenty of nourishment in such 
a condition as to be readily taken up and digested. 
Such food is furnished by thoroughly decomposed 
barn-yard manure ; but when it is not to be had in 
sufficient quantities, some good artificial fertilizer 
as a superphosphate may be used with profit. 

Selecting Seed Wheat.—Sow the best seed to be 
found, even if it costs a little more than that taken 
from the ordinary bin. It is a gain to pay double 
the market price for grain that is clean, plump, and 
has been grown for seed with special care. Much 
depends upon tbe variety—the Clawson at the 
present time is taking a high rank for yield in many 
localities throughout the wheat growing region. 

The Hessian Fly is the most troublesome upon 
the early sown wheat—that sown after the 15th 














of this month is not generally damaged—but it 
makes smaller growth before winter sets in, and so- 
far as that goes it is a disadvantage to sow late, ex- 
cepting on well prepared land. A farmer of our 
acquaintance (in the State of New York) for many 
years sowed his wheat the first week in October, 
and his average yield has been over 40 oushels per 
acre. He was first led to practice late sowing to 
avoid the ravages of the Hessian Fly, but the prac- 
tice proved so satisfactory that it was continued 
after the fly had disappeared. His land was in 
high condition, and a top-dressing of fine manure 
was applied to give the young plants a good start, 
It may be better to sow late if a thorough prepara- 
tion of the soil is thereby secured. 

Water Furrows.—lf the land is not well drained, 
when all else is done in the wheat field, make 
the necessary furrows with the plow, for carrying 
off the surface water during heavy rains. 

Seeding to Grass.—Grass seed may be sown a few 
weeks after the grain. Thrifty growing timothy 
will frequently retard the growth of the grain if 
sown as early as the wheat crop, and clover seed is. 
best sown in the spring after or with the last snow. 

Turnips should be kept free from weeds and the 
soil loose and mellow. Proper thinning is import- 
ant ; a single root needs from 9 to 15 inches in the 
row to grow to its best. On rich lands white turnips 
may still be sown and a good crop expected. 

Beets and Mangels that were sown early, may be 
harvested this month; if left in the ground they 
become hollow and dry. When pulled put them 
in long heaps, with the tops or straw laid over 
them; to be afterwards covered with earth, to 
protect them for the winter, or taken to the 
root cellar. Care should be taken that the roots 
do not heat at any time either in the pit or cellar. 

Buckwheat.—This tender crop should be cut be- 
fore the first frost injures it. The grain shells 
badly when the plants are dry, therefore cut it in 
the morning when the dew is on. The cut crop 
after standing a few days will be dry and ready to 
thresh, which had best be done at once. If a ma- 
chine is used, remove the concave, or the cylinder 
teeth will otherwise break the kernels, The grain 
should be cleaned at once and spread out as thinly 
as possible, as it is very apt to heat, and become 
almost worthless, if left in large heaps. 

Beans are injured by heavy rains; when ready 
pull them and stack around the poles driven in the 
ground; cover the stacks with straw. In pulling, 
leave them in rows for a time to cure, and if rain 
threatens they can be gathered quickly in stacks. 

Corn.—Early corn will be ready to cut this month. 
As soon as the grain is glazed it is ready to be bar- 
vested, and the stalks will be much more valuable 
than if left to be killed by frosts. The seed for 
next year should be selected before the cutting has 
begun. The tops of the selected stalks may be 
broken down as a mark and left standing when 
the others are cut and shocked. 

Shocking is an important matter and should be 
done with care. If the stalks are not well set up 
and properly tied, the shocks fall in all directions 
and the fodder is damaged and the husking made 
more difficult. Bands of rye straw, oreven ot wil- 
low, may be used with advantage. 

Fotatoes.—Early ones should be dug at once; 
rains will otherwise start them into growth and do 
much injury. The last brood of “bugs”? should 
be destroyed, as it is these that furnish the early 
brood next season. It is a good plan to sort the 
potatoes as they are gathered, thus saving much 
labor in handling them afterwards. 

Sheep.—After the roots have been removed from 
the field, the sheep should be turned in that they 
may pick up the small, imperfect roots and the 
scattered leaves. This will accustom them to the 
change of food that must soon come. If early 
lambs are not desired, the rams must be kept from 
the ewes, or otherwise be aproned or ‘‘ bratted.”” 
It is an important matter that the ewes that are to 
bear lambs should be well fed, and begin the win- 
ter in good condition. A little grain fed to the 
ewes now will do much to insure strong lambe. 

Cows that are giving milk should be fed liberally, 
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and not allowed to fall off now, as they can not be 
brought up again when cold weather sets in. Some 
kind of feed, as bran or meal, should be used to 
help out the failing pastures. Corn fodder is ex- 
cellent to piece out with at this season, and a patch 
of it should be found on every farm. It is im- 
portant that the cows have a plenty of good, fresh 
water, especially as the herbage does not now af- 
ford the abundant juices of the spring growth. 
Clover Seed.—The second crop of clover for seed 
can be cut with the ordinary reaper. Some prefer 
to attach a short frame of strips of wood covered 
with cloth to the cutting bar of the mowing ma- 
chine, the clover being gathered upon the cloth 
and raked off. This makes a much lighter cutting 
machine. The straw and chaff are useless for hay, 
and need not be preserved from the weather. They 
may be used for litter in the barn-yard or stable, 
Whitewash.—A good way of cleaning stables, 
sheds, ctc., is to give them a coat of hot lime-wash. 
Make a barrel of the wash by slaking a bushel of 
fresh lime in a pork or other water-tight barrel, 
filling up the barrel after the slaking is done. A 
ready method of applying the wash to coarse work 
is to use a Fountain Pump, or other hand force 
pump. With one of these the whitewash can be 
thrown upon the walls, and into every corner and 
crevice, until every part is completely covered. 
Machinery.—Harvesting and other farm machinery 
that is to be used no more for this season should 
be cleaned and stored away. The bright parts may 
be kept from rusting by applying a mixture made 
by melting together one pound of fresh lard and 
a lump of resin the size of a hen’s egg, stirring 
as they cool. The bearings should be well wiped, 
and afterwards given a thin coat of castor-oil. 
Sundry Matters.—Coarse herbage and weeds not 
in seed may be cut and placed in the barn-yard as 
an absorbent of liquid manure....A number of lit- 
tle jobs can be done now that will aid greatly in 
making things comfortable, and will pay a good in- 
terest upon the time invested... We again urge all to 
attend the fairs, doing it with the eyes open to catch 
any new ideas that may be of use at home. There 
is much to be learned if the time at the fairs is 
rightly employed. Make it a point to go and take 
the family, and, best of all, try for one or more 
prizes, and thus have a more direct interest in these 
instructive exhibitions of the products of the farm, 


Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 


As already noted elsewhere, the apple crop is of 
almost unprecedented abundance; pears for the 
most part offer but a moderate crop, though the 
most popular variety, the Bartlett, so far as we 
have observed, is fairly abundant. But the grapes 
—they are almost equal to the apples in the boun- 
tiful yield. It seems as if we never saw wild vines 
so loaded in our rambles through the woods as 
they appear to be this year, while cultivated vines 
present a sight that can not fail to delight the heart 
of the vineyardist. This abundance may not be 
best for the fruit grower, but it isa grand thing 
for the fruit consumer.—Already, early in August, 
Concords were retailing on the street for 5 cts. per 
~ pound. We hope to see the time when every man, 
woman and child, the whole country through, can 
have all the grapes they can eat during the sea- 
son. It is as easy to grow grapes as it is to raise 
eorn, and those who cultivate them must make the 
increased quantity compensate for the low price. 

se ais 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Apples are abundant this year, and it will not pay 
to market any that are not of the best quality. See 
the use of the bag in picking, with illustrations 
ef the manner of emptying it in the barrel on p. 348. 

Peaches.—A single over-ripe peach in the crate or 
basket will often make a great difference in the 
selling price in the market. Peaches for market 
should always be simply mature, but never soft. 


Fears of all varieties are best when ripened off of 
the tree. Some varieties, such as Clapp’s Favorite, 
are worthless if allowed to remain too long upon 
the tree, but if picked as soon as mature, and al- 
lowed to ripen, are among the best. In no case 








fhould the fruit be shaken from the trees. Use a 
picker for those that can not be otherwise reached. 
The fruit of the choicest larger varieties may be 
packed in shallow crates, each specimen wrapped 
in tissue paper. For general shipping, half-barrels 
are found the most convenient in handling. 
Cider.—The early windfall apples may be utilized 
by making into cider, which will answer for mak- 
ing vinegar. The best cider can only be made from 
perfectly mature fruit later in the season. Those 
with a large orchard can profitably keep a small 
mill and press, aud work up the apples as they ac- 
cumulate; they are made of all sizes, and a small 
one is not costly. It should be understood that 


Budding is one of the important labors of the 
present month. The precise time depends upon 
the condition of the stock. The work may be con- 
tinued so long as the stocks are growing. After 
the buds have become firmly set the ties should be 
cut. That the buds have “taken,” as it is termed, 
will be known by their remaining green and plump. 


Planting.—While we are in favor of fall planting 
wherever the climate is favorable, it can not be 
recommended indiscriminately. In al localities 
where there is a long and mild autumn, it is prefer- 
able to spring planting. At this season the soil is 
warm and mellow, a condition favorable to the 
healing of bruised and cut roots and the growth of 
new ones. There is more time at this season that 
can be given to the work, which need not be hur- 
ried, and this with the better condition of the soil 
insures much more thorough work. The trees be- 
come established and get an earlier start in the 
spring, and are the better able to withstand a 
drouth that may come in mid-summer. The earlier 
trees are planted after completing the year’s growth 
the better. A mound of earth around the base of 
the newly set tree serves to keep water from set- 
tling around the roots, acts as a support, and pro- 
tects the base from the attacks of mice. If trees 
are to be set in the spring, it is best to prepare the 
ground now, secure the trees, and heel them in in 
a dry and safe place, to be in readiness in spring. 


ee 
The Fruit Garden, 


Blackberries and Raspberries start so early in the 
spring that when practicable they should be planted 
in the fall. Blackcap Raspberries, and a few varie- 
ties with red fruit, are only to be propagated from 
the tips of the long pendent branches. If it 1s in- 
tended to propagate these, some of the canes 
should be left uncut for the purpose. If left to 
themselves the new canes naturally bend over and 
grow downward until they reach the earth, where 


their tips strike root, to form new plants. In cul-. 


tivation it is well to help them by placing a little 
earth on the ends of the canes in order that they 
may not be blown about by the winds. 

Currants and Gooseberries may be pruned so soon 
as the leaves have fallen, Cuttings may be made 
now and planted in rows a few inches apart with 
one bud above the surface, taking care to press the 
earth very firmly against the base of the cuttings. 
If put in early, roots will be formed this season, 

Grapes.—The scissors made for the purpose 
should be used in gathering, as they hold the clus- 
ters and avoid handling the fruit, which, by remov- 
ing the ‘‘bloom,’”’ greatly injures its appearance, 
and consequently its sale. Trays should be used in 
which the grapes are placed and conveyed to a cool 
place, where they are left fora few days for the 
skin to harden, after which the fruit may be pack- 
ed in small )pxes, when it is ready for market. 

Packing Grapes.—Both thin wooden and paper 
boxes are used, and should hold from three to five 
pounds. Thejbottom of the box is removed and 
the grapes laid in carefully. The box should be 
full enough to require slight pressure to bring the 
bottom in place, but not so as to bruise the fruit. 

Strawberries.—Keep the old beds clean of weeds, 
and remove all runners not needed for new plants. 
The planting of (new beds is given on page 354, 


—<>—_ 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 
As the cooler weather comes on the late crops 


will make a more rapid growth than during the 
hot and dry reste of summer. The late weeds 


} 





will also grow vigorously, and there should be no 
relaxation of vigilance with them, When acrop 
is removed, the ground should be cleaned and the 
weeds and refuse disposed of by burning or com- 
posting. The weeds may be kept down afterwards 
by an occasional running of the cultivator. 


Celery should be making a rapid growth now, and 
will need all the encouragement of clean culture 
and frequent stirring of the soil. If some is wanted 
for early use, a number of the most forward plants 
may be straightened up and have the earth drawn 
around them, increasing the banking at intervals 
of a week orso. This is only for present use, the 
winter supply should be so treated next month. 


Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Frequent use of the 
cultivator or hoe will promote growth. If the late 
plantings are backward, a little guano or other con- 
centrated manure will be of great benefit. Seeds 
for plants to be kept over winter in cold frames 
for next spring planting, are to be sowed now, 
Only the early varieties are thus treated. In the 
vicinity of New York City, gardeners sow about 
the middle of the month, each one. having his 
favorite date. If sown too early the plants will be 
too large for wintering, and if sown too late, they 
will be too small. The seed is sown in rich soil. 


Corn.—A quantity should be dried for winter 
use. The earliest and best ears should be saved for 
seed. As fast as the ears are taken from the plant- 
ing, cut up the stalks and feed to the stock, or 
cure for winter use. 

Cucumbers, —Let none ripen except the few 
needed for seed, as it is very exhaustive to the 
plants. Gather for pickles every seconc day. 

Martynias.—Gather the fruit for pickles while 
still very young and brittle. 

Melons ripen best if they are turned occasionally. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Do not allow the vines to strike 
root at the joints. The largest potatoes for early 
use may be pulled from the rows, the smaller ones 
being left to grow through the season. 

Spinach for use next spring is sown, in the lati- 
tude of New York, between the first and middle of 
the month, in drills 15 inches apart. 

Tomatoes.—Destroy the large worms by hand- 
picking. When the fruit is most abundant make a 
supply of catsup. Gather the green fruit before 
frost comes for green pickles, etc. 

Turnips.—The Red-top, Strap-leaved, and other 
flat kinds may stili be sown with hope of a good 
crop. Hoe and thin the earlier sown. 

Seeds should not be saved from the leavings of 
the crop. Select the earliest and best plants and 
mark them for seed, giving them special attention. 
It is not best to save the seed of plants that will 
mix, as the melons, squash, corn, etc., if more than 
one variety is grown in the vicinity—only mongrels 
will result. It is cheaper to buy most seeds, 

eee ra 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Now that the hottest days are passed, the grass 
will grow more rapidly and the lawn mower will 
be more frequently used. Annual grasses, especial- 
ly the ‘Finger Grass,” will spring up, but as it 
lasts for only the season, if it does not seed it will 
give but little trouble hereafter. 

New Lawns may be made and the grass seed sown 
this month. Fall sowing is preferred to that in 
spring if the season is favorable for its getting a 
good start before winter comes. 

Cannas.—Both flowers and foliage should be 
making a fine display now. Prolong the bloom by 
cutting away the stalks as soon as the flowers fade, 

Dahlias.—A large plant will frequently need more 
than a single stake to support its many spreading 
and flower-laden branches. Unless well supported 
the branches break down, just when the plant 
ought to be at its best. Remove the blooms as 
they pass their prime. 

Chrysanthemums.—Coming when nearly all else 
is gone they deserve more genera! cultivation for 
both their lateness and beauty. if potted, they can 
be kept in bloom for several weeks in the green- 
house or window. Those wanted to flower in-doors 
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should be potted when the buds are wel] formed, 
and shaded a few days. 

Geranium: should make a fine show of bloom 
now. Make cuttings now for next year’s stock. 


Ornamental Trees and Shrubs may be set out in 
autumn. Ip removing evergreens the chief point 
ie to prevent the roots from becoming dry during 
the operation. This is by many regarded as a 
favorable time of year to move them. 


Herbaceous Ferennials.—Fall is the best time to 
transplant many of these, as those like the Peony 
will not bloom the same year if moved in the spring. 


i 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


All plants to be taken in when frosts are ex- 
pected, should be in readiness. The houses should 
also be in order for the hurried time of moving in. 
In bringing in the plants it is best to do it a little 
while before the cold comes on, in order that they 
may not be injured, and moretime can be given for 
clearing of insects, etc. Begin with the most 
tender varieties. The house plants should go into 
a room where the windows can be left open, in 
order that they may by degrees become accustomed 
to the confined air of the living room. 

Soil, Pots, efc., needed during the winter, are to be 
provided now 

Seeds of Annuals, such as Candytuft, Sweet Alys- 
sum and Mignonette may be sown. Other sowing 
for a succession of bloom may be made later. 


Hanging Baskets may be filled now and hung on 
the piazza until cooler weather. 

The Roses, Carnations, etc., that are to flower in 
winter should be taken up, potted, and put in a 
shady place until they recover. 


Slight Frosts.—When these come early in the 
season provide a covering for the choicest plants 
by spreading sheets or even newspapers over them. 





How to Clean Wash Pipes and Sink Drains. 
a 

We hardly know the value of the plumber’s 
work which disposes of the wastes of the family, 
until the pipes become obstructed, and the old- 
fashioned slop pail has to do the work of gravita- 
tion. Then there is loud lamentation in the family ; 
Bridget’s work is nearly doubled, and the mistress 
is threatened with notice of early leaving. We 
have had an experience in this line which ought 
to benefit all the house-keepers among the village 
and city readers of the American Agriculturist. 
Nothing is more common than purtial obstructions 
in the outlet of the wash-bowl or bath-tub, where 
these conveniences are fixtures in the dwelling. 
Hair or lint gets in and other obstructions accu- 
mulate until the water nearly stops. If a stick is 
used the foul matter accumulates below, and the 
plumber has to be sent for, and you have to pay 
for his skill and time in making a free passage for 
the water. The best thing to remove these slight 
obstructions is a rubber force cup, or half globe, 
about three inches in diameter fastened at the 
apex toa handle about four inches long. If this 
is put over the mouth of the waste pipe and 
pressed downward, it forces a column of air or 
water against the obstruction in the pipe and re- 
moves it. It will remove a slight obstruction in 
any part of the pipe. The cost of such a force cup 
is about fifty cents. We think we have saved five 
dollars in plumber’s bills by using one of these 
cups, a8 it has been needed during the last three 
years. Plumbers do not like to keep them for sale 
for obvious reasons, but you can find them at the 
drug or rubber store. A more serious matter is 
the obstruction of the waste-pipe from the water 
closet and sink, usually a four-inch glazed earthen 
pipe emptying into the cesspool or street sewer. A 
recent case of this kind revealed, upon examina- 
tion, an inch and a half coating-of grease upon the 
inside of the pipe—the accumulation of a dozen 
years or more from the waste of the sink. This 
might have been prevented by the occasional use of 
potash or soda dissolved in hot water and poured 
into the waste pipe of the sink. Ww. C. 





An Important Supplement. 


All our readers will be interested in the large 
Supplement with this number, which includes 
the Premium List for the forthcoming volume. 
Attention is invited to pages 877 and 378, 
which explain the object of premium-giving, 
who may receive premiums, etc., and will 
answer some objéctions to the system. 

(G"Please note on page 378, the ‘‘ Extra 
Long Year,” that all new subscribers for 1881 
coming in from now onward will receive the 
remaining numbers of this year, issued after 
the receipt of their subscription, without extra 
charge. (G§~This offer applies to all new sub- 
scribers, whether in premium clubs or not. 
We trust our friends will take this occasion 
1o invite their friends and neighbors to now 
become readers of this Journal. We shall 
take good care to make the paper eminently 
worthy of their perusal. 

The Descriptions and Illustrations of a large 
number of excellent articles, in great variety, 
on pages 379 to 404 inclusive, of the Supple- 
ment, will interest all our readers, even if they 


care nothing for the Premium Offers. 


Carefully Preserve the Supple- 
ment to this number. It will be useful for 
reference on many points all through the year, 
while its premium offers hold good from now 


to July 1, 1881. 








containing a qreat variety of Items, inc'uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


Where to Get Things Wanted.—Many thou- 
sands of letters come to the Ecitors every year (some 
with and some without “ return postage ’’), asking where 
they can obtain from trustworthy parties, implements, 
animals, poultry, seeds, plants, fertilizers, and a great 
variety of other things, all of which questions we try to 
answer when wecan. But nine out of ten of these let- 
ters, and much valuable time of both writers and re- 
spondents, would be saved, if the inquirers would take 
the little trouble required to just look through the adver- 
tising columns, where usually, in one number or another, 
several parties announce the very things asked about. 
We try to keep ont all parties not trustworthy. If any 
mistake occurs, after all possible care, we can only ac- 
knowledge to having been deceived, for we do not admit 
any advertisers whom we would not ourselves patronize 
when wanting the things they offer. (The Editors 
have the “veto power” over any and every advertise- 
ment proposed for these columns.) It will always 
pay to read throngh the business columns to see what is 
offered and by whom, and useful hints are often derived 
from reading what others say and how they say it. New 
ideas are thus started up in one’s mind.—When corre- 
sponding with any of our advertisers, or sending for 
catalognes, etc., it is well to state that you are a reader 
of this Journal. They will know what we expect, and 
what you expect of them as to prompt and fair treatment. 

The Fair List,.——The attention of our readers is 
called to the Fair List to be found upon pages 367 and 368. 
We return our thanks to the Secretaries and others, who 
have favored us with Premium Lists of their fairs, and 
wish that every fair, small or large, may be a success. 





The most Important feature of the ex- 
traordinary Premium List in the lement, is the op- 
portunity afforded to individuals, 2d to communities, 
societies, etc., to secure GOOD BOOKS on various 
subjects, including Agriculture, Horticulture, and other 
topics, WETHOUT COST, except transportation, 
By turning to page 380, it will be seen that any number 
of persons, from ten upwards, now contributing $1.50 a 
piece can each have the American Agriculturtst from Oct, 
until the end of 1881, and at the same time, without 
further expense, secure for the common use of all, good 
Books of their own selection to the amount of $10, $20, 
$50, or even $100 or more.—It only needs some energetic 
public-spirited leader, in every neighborhood to secure 
this much desirable result. One of the club can be ap- 
pointed keeper of the books, and they can circulate from 
house to house until all read them. They will be a 
library of reference for all, for diseases of animals, and 
on a thousand other topics.—If this is not done by 
combined effort, any individual may collect a club of 
subscribers, and receive the books for his own indi- 
vidual property, to be loaned out or not as he may choose, 

Our Associate, Mr. Orange Judd, has been 
appointed an Indian Commissioner by the President. 
Though the appointment was a surprise to him, Mr. 
Judd accepted it, believing that it presented a wide field 
for philanthropic labor, and he is now on his way to visit 
the various Indian tribes scattered through the Far 
West. The universal expression of opinion from the 
press indicates that the public regard this as an appoint- 
ment eminently fit to be made. During Mr. Judd's ab- 
sence we are promised many sketches from him of un- 
usual interest to those engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
Old readers of the American Agriculturist are aware that 
he isaclose observer, and describes what he sees in a 
graphic and entertaining manner. His letters will con- 
stitute a most valuable feature of the paper during the 
next few months, 





‘*Experiment Stations? not New.—We 
are apt to look upon the varions methods for the im- 
provement of agriculture as modern, and give little 
credit to the fathers for what they have done. We came 
across an illustration of this in a brief glance at the ex- 
cellent agricultural library of Prof. Miles of Houghton 
Farm. The works issued two and three centuries ago ‘ 
are not so numerous as those of the present day, but they 
show that farming, gardening, and rural pursuits 
generally, occupied nearly as large a place, propor- 
tionally, as they do in our literature now. In a 
book of 303 pages now before us, printed in 1655, 
(225 years ago) entitled Samnel Hartlib, His Legacy of 
Husbandry, p. 89 § 20, on Deficiencies in Agriculture, we 
read: ‘**2, Deficiency, is, that Gentlemen try so few ex- 
periments, for the advance of this honest and laborious 
calling ; when as many experiments might be made fora 
small matter; for half a Pole square, will give as certain 
a demonstration, as an Acre; anda. Pottle [2 quarts] as 
an Hogshead. J hope in time there will be erected a Col- 
lege of Experiments, not only for this, but also the Me- 
chanical Arts.”’....°'3. Deficiency, is, that Gentlemen and 
Farmers do not meet and communicate secrets of this 
kind, but keep what they have experimented themselves, 
or known from others ; as Sybils leaves....°"**5. Deficiency 
is, that men do usually cover great quantities of land, yet 
cannot manage a little well ....A little Farm well tilled is 
to be preferred....”” All sound teaching is not new. 





Sign Your Name !—When a letter is full of in- 
formation, we are pleased to know from whom it came 
and to acknowledge it, which we cannot do when no 
name is given. If direct questions are asked, the omis- 
sion of the name is all the worse for the sender, as he 
or she must go without an answer. Always sign your 
full name—not simply the initials—to even a postal card 
that you take the trouble to address to us, 





The Clover Crop.—It is very seldom that one 
hears of a farmer who says he has grown too much 
clover, that with him the clover seed he has sown has not 
been his best manure. A rotation that does not have 
clover in it shows that either the system of manzgement 
is at fault, or it is one fitted to some peculiar circum- 
stances. Clover does not have one single good quality 
in its favor, but a number of them—not the least of 
which is its production of a large amount of valuable 
fodder in two or more cuttings, if for hay; and it 
makes a fine pasture if the crop is used in that way. 
Te good influence of the clover crop is felt for years in 
the better corn, wheat, etc., that follow, and this comes 
from the fact that the clover plant isa deep feeder and 
brings up a large amount of food elements from the 
subsoil and deposits it in the larger roots near the sur- 
face. As these roots decay the succeeding crops take 
up the nourishment from them. A growing clover field 
is a food-gathering, and food-producing, soil-improving, 
and altogether a very valuable crop upon the farm. 
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66 Don’t Like the Premiums,?*-—An old sub- 
ecriber, whose opinion and good will we highly regard, 
writes: “ * * * I don’t like your premium business. 
Why not abolish it and give every subscriber the benefit 
of the premiums * * ** We would like to exchange 
places with our friend for a little while, we enjoying his 
quiet life, and he taking full charge of the* publishing 
business. He would get some new ideas in one year, or 
at least in twenty-seven years as we have done, provided 
he did not wear out before the end of the time, as nine- 
tenths of the papers we have seen started, have done. 
Elsewhere (page 377) we have explained the theory of 
giving premiums, and let us just add here, that every 
aubecriber does enjoy the benefit of the premiums. The 
regular single and club prices of the paper as given on 
the 2nd cover page, are as low as they can be without 
diminishing the value of the paper, and lower than they 
could be were it not for the premiums which increase the 
circulation. The larger the circulation the greater is 
the number of persons among whom is divided the gen- 
eral expense of preparing matter, engravings, type-set- 
ting, office, etc., and so a far better paper can be given 
to 100,000 or more subscribers than could be given toa 
smaller number at the same price per year. Remember 
that the premiums are paid for out of advertising re- 
ceipts, which the larger circulation brings in. The extra 
advertisements on the extra premium supplement will 
largely swell the list of the premiums. Our friend can 
shut his eyes on the premium sheet, and read only 
the regular sheet which, as he says, “is worth what it 
costs him anyway,” and still be satisfied. 








Oats with Wheat.—The sowing of a bushel of 
oats per acre, with the winter wheat, has often proved of 
material benefit to the wheat crop. The oats grow more 
vigorously than the wheat and aid in catching and hold- 
ing the snow. The oats act as as protection or mulch to 
the wheat. The little food the young oat plants draw 
from the soil is returned during the spring when, be- 
ing killed by the winter, they rapidly decay. 





Plants, Insects, etc., by Mail.—We have 
on hand, at the present time, half a dozen or more pack- 
ages by mail, containing specimens of plants, insects, 
etc., sent for us to name, which give no clue to the 
sender. We have also a number of letters and postal 
cards, saying in effect, that ‘a plant or insect is sent this 
day by mail—What is it?’ We are in some cases able to 
learn who sends the specimen by the hand writing; 
sometimes a descriptive hint in the letter helps, but after 
we have done all, there are several left wanting an owner. 
In the majority of cases the specimen and note can come 
together under one letter stamp, and it is always better 
to send thus than to separate them. Where the size of 
the specimen makes it desirable to send it at the lower 
rate of postage, then the letter should so describe the 
parcel that we can be sure torefer it tothe proper owner. 





The Farmer’s Weather Case,—In answer to 
anamber of letters asking how, when and where the 
Weather Case, described in the June number, page 231, 
can be had, we will say that an official letter from 
Washington on this point states: ‘Due notice will be 
given the public through the press at such time as ar- 
rangements forthe instruments may be completed.” 





A Dairy House on a Small Scale,—‘ D. 
G.C., Prince George’s Co., Maryland, writes: ‘‘My wife 
wants a dairy house, and unfortunately I have neither a 
spring nor a running stream available, sufficiently near 
the dwelling house for her purposes; I have, however a 
very fine well of water, which I have thought could be 
utilized. My idea is, to dig a pit, say four or five feet 
deep, wall it up to about four feet above the ground (of 
course have the pit well drained) cover it with an arched 
roof, and the whole covered with dirt and sodded. In- 
ternally, I would connect the receptacles for the milk and 
cream, and butter, with the pump in the well, so that 
whenever the pump is used there would be a flow of 
water into them. I would be obliged to you for your ad- 
vice as to the practicability of this plan, and whatever 
suggestions you may deem advisable to render it success- 
ful.’—Your plan is a very good one—but you want to 
have both light and ventilation, by which we mean 
neither a glare of sunshine nor a breeze, but light enough 
to see every thing clearly, and a constant change of air. 
If the water can be held at a temperature at or near 55° 
you can employ deep setting—otherwise experience 
teaches some system of shallow setting will be best. 

Amount of Seed.—There is no precise amount 
of wheat to be sown per acre—no rigid, inflexible rule 
to be followed any more than in the application of ma- 
nure or an artificial fertilizer. Much depends upon the 
soil; if it be rich, deep, and clean of weeds, the amount 
of seed need not be great. Mr. Mechi, of England, ad- 
vocates thin sowing, he using only three pecks per acre; 
bat his land is in high culture, thoroughly drained and 
clean of all weeds, and every grain strikes its roots deep 





into the soil, finds an abundance of fvod, tillers freely, 
and soon covers the ground with a vigorous growth. 
There is much difference in the size of the grains of 
diffurent varieties of wheat, therefore, the smaller the 
grain the greater the number of plants that may grow 
from a given amount. The end to be gained is to have 
the ground well covered with deep rooted, well fed, and 
therefore, vigorous plants, and any more or less seed than 
will do this is a poor seeding. It is evident that we can 
not give any rule for everybody to follow on any kind of 
soil under any circumstances, 

© Clydesdales for America,—The “North 
British Agriculturist” (Edinburgh), under this head de- 
scribes three fine Clydesdale stallions recently shipped to 
the United States. They are of the famed “ Prince of 
Wales” breed, with noted animals as their ancestors, 
‘These horses are only two years old and should prove a 
real acquisition to the already large number of good 
Clydesdales in America,” ° 

Implements in the Field.—One in riding 
through the country is surprised at the manner in which 
farmers leave their valuable farm machinery in the field 
without any protection from the rain and the sun, A 
shed of rough boards costs but little, and will pay a large 
interest on the investment, if used to shelter these ma- 
chines. Because we do not see the slow decay, we 
are apt to forget that it is going on, until reminded by 
some costly machine which goes to pieces just at the 
moment when most needed. This treatment of machines 
is excellent for the manufacturers, but it is one of the 
prominent reasons why “‘ farming don’t pay.” 





Fast Time.—The remarkable trotting speed of a 
mile in 2.13%, made by Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt’s six-year- 
old mare ** Maud 8.,” at the Chicago Trotting Park, last 
month, leads one naturally to look into the character of 
her ancestors, in order to account for her wonderful per- 
formance. Her sire was ‘* Harrold” (son of ** Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian” and ‘‘ Enchantress” by “* Old Abdallah.” 
Her dam was ‘Helen Russell’ by “ Pilot,” son of 
‘**Pacing Pilot’; herthird dam was “ Maria Russell,” by 
Thornton's ‘‘Rattler.’’) It will thus be seen that ‘*Maud 8.” 
is from fast stock and a good record might be expected 
of her. “Her legs and feet are faultless in form, and ap- 
parently of a quality that will stand up under any amount 
of use; and, judging from her actions on the track, she 
is as faultless in disposition asin conformation.”’ This 
simply shows that breeding will tell, and that there is 
a great deal in pedigrees, if made with some definite 
end in view. ‘Like produces like.’’ 





Old Meadows may be quickly renovated by cut- 
ting up what may be left of the old sod, with a disk 
harrow, then applying a good coat of fine manure and 
seeding with timothy and clover. The surface may be 
rolled after the grass seed is sown to make the surface 
smooth for the mower. A good mixture of seeds for 
meadow hay is Orchard-grass and. Kentucky Blue-grass, 
one bushel each, and six pounds of Red Clover. 

Rain Water from Barns,.—With eave-troughs 
upon the barns and a cistern, a good supply of water 
might be secured to supply the stock when the barn well 
fails, as it frequently does in the summer. The annoy- 
ance of dripping eaves and a sloppy barn-yard, with its 
waste of manure from washing would be avoided, which, 
aside from saving the water, would more than pay for the 
expense of eave-troughs and the cistern, 

Muck.—" Rk. B.K.,” Columbus, Wis. The specimen 
sent is muck of a very pure quality. It looks as if it 
might be used as fuel, if taken out in blocks and dried ; 
at any rate, the experiment can be easily made. If dug 
out at the approach of winter and allowed to freeze, it 
would be useful as an absorbent in the stables, or it may 
be added to the manure heap. Having drained it, you 
can, no doubt, make it raise something better than 
“wire grass.” We should sow Timothy next spring. 





The Grain Weevil.—‘‘H. J. R.,” New Market, 
Va. The heating of the wheat has nothing to do with 
the occurrence of the weevil. Just how the weevil first 
gets into the granary would be difficult to say. It, no 
doubt, can fly for considerable distances, and may be 
brought on to the farm in various ways. It comes from no 
other insect. The perfect insect, or weevil, deposits her 
egg either upon or in a minute hole she makes in the 
grain. The egg soon hatches, and the resulting magzot 
feeds on the contents of the grain ; by the time it has 
made its growth, it has devoured the flour of the grain ; 
it then enters the pupa or dormant state, and in about six 
or seven weeks from the time the egg was laid it comes 
out a perfect weevil, ready to continue its kind. How 
long the insect lives is not exactly known, but it remains 
over from one crop of wheat to another, in the beetle 
state, hidden away in cracks and other places of shelter. 
The best method of getting rid of the weevil, when it has 
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once established itself, is to store the wheat elsewhere 
for two years, thus starving it out. To keep the 
weevils out, the French line their granaries with sheet 
iron, taking care that the door closes with a tight joint, 
and covering the ventilating openings with wire gauze, 





Kentucky Blue-Grass.—Prof. Asa Gray writes: 
A correspondent wants to know, and asks us to tell him 
“botanically,”. whether “ Kentucky Blne-Grass,” (Poa 
pratensis) is a native grass in that State and Indiana, or 
whether it was introduced from the East. That is just 
what I would like to know myself. I do not know of its 
being really native anywhere so far south as Kentucky. 
But where did the name originate? ‘‘ Blue-Grass”’ is not 
the English name of any grass, and I never heard it used 
in New England or New York. Ifthe name grew up in 
Kentucky it would more likely be applied to a native 
grass than to any one introduced, which would come 
with aname of its own. Then is there any biueness 
about Poa pratensis? The insignificant Poa compressa, 
which may be called Flat Grass, is bluish; and was not 
that what was first called Blue-Grass? Somebody may 
know. [Poa compresea is often called “‘Wire-Grass.” Ep.] 





The Cotton Worm Investigation.—Prof. 
C. V. Riley, Chief of the United States Entomological 
Commission, has charge of the investigations of the 
Cotton Worm, so destructive in the South. For this im- 
portant work acorps of assistants has been employed, 
and the members are to be distributed as follows: Prof. 
J. P. Steele, of Mobile, will go to Texas, and make his 
headquarters somewhere in the Colorado Bottom ; Prof, 
W.S. Barnard, of Cornell University, will be stationed 
at Vidalia, La., so as to study those portions of Louisiana 
and Mississippi omitted in 1878 and 1879, on account of 
yellow fever. Prof. W. R. Jones, of the Mississippi 
University, will represent the investigating committee 
among the cotton lands of that State. Judge J. F. Bai- 
ley will have charge of Alabama. Prof. W. G. Farlow, 
of Harvard University, will aid in experiments to test the 
usefulness of fangus germs in the destruction of the 
cotton worm, Some time in September Prof. Riley exe 
pects to go to California to take steps towards the culti- 
vation of the Pyrethrum, a plant which he believes to 
be the future, dangerless antidote for the cotton worm, 





Petroleum to Preserve Wood.—The pri- 
mary cause of decay in wood is the fermentation and de- 
composition of the sap that is within the pores. Wood, 
pure and by itself, is not easily destroyed by the ordinary 
agencies of nature, namely: wet and dry weather, heat 
and cold, etc. Ifthe sap within the pores can be either 
removed or rendered inactive, the wood may be pre- 
served. There are several methods of doing this, such 
as saturating the wood with mineral salts, creosote, etc. 
The cheapest, easiest, and therefore the best method, 
seems to be to charge the wood with crude petroleum. 
Pine, for example, is made almost water-proof by satu- 
rating it with this material, and therefore made much 
more lasting. Crude petroleum is very cheap, and may 
be applied with a brush until the wood will take up no 
more. In the application, care should be taken to avoid 
accidents from fire, and not approach the work with a 
flame until itis dry. An application of petroleum is es- 
pecially valuable to much exposed wood-work, as, for 
example, the shingles on buildings, which by actual ex- 
perience are found to be rendered much more durable. 





Grapes from Texas.—On July 7th, D. M. Perl 
sent from his ‘‘Hungarian Vineyard,” in Harris Co., 
Texas, specimens of European grapes raised in the open 
air. These were Black Hamburg and Furmint, a white 
Hungarian variety. He also sent photographs of other 
varieties that ripen in June, and stated that his crop 
began to ripen on the lastof May. Texas is indeed q 
favored climate if European grapes can be grown in the 
open air. The specimens, especially the Hamburg, were 
well ripened, and of much better flavor than those raised 
under glass. The bunches were too compact for the 
berries to be evenly colored, a difficulty easily remedied 
by thinning. We shall be glad to hear that the present 
success is continuous, and that these varieties can be de- 
pended upon to produce and ripen in this manner year 
after year, as it opens up a new supply of grapes, 





Norman and Percheron Horses.—Mr. M. 
W. Dunham, of Illinois, landed 97 French breeding horses 
from the Steamer ‘t Egypt,” which arrived on the 8th, 
and were shipped West early in the same week. There 
were some 30 stallions, 30 mares, and 30 weanlings and 
sucklings, of which a large proportion appeared to be 
mares, There were comparatively few grays, but nearly 
all the importation were very dark, many biacks, with a 
few bays. It is the largest importation of breeding 
horses that has ever been made to this country. Several 
of the stallions were of enormous size, and of the 
Norman type, others possessed characteristics of the 
Percheron type. The quality on an average very good, 
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¢$ubscriber % has a tree which bears an abund- 
ance of fruit somewhat like a small red plum. He takes 
the trouble to get aspecimen, put it in a parcel and send 
it to this office. With the parcel is a note which shows 
that the writer wishes to know “‘all the particulars’’ con- 
cerning the fruit, and whether there is ‘‘ anything inju- 
rious” about it. But the note comes with nothing to 
indicate where the writer lives, or who he is—he is merely 
“Subs¢riber.” Such things are very trying to the 
patience. Any information we may have is always at the 
service of our friends. As it is of nointerest to any one 
but “Subscriber” to know what his tree is, we can not take 
up space in the paper to give it. All we can do is to wait 
until we learn how to communicate with ‘‘Subscriber.” 





Our Meat Supply.—Mr. J. Howard, M. P., made 
the following statement before a select committee of the 
House of Commons upon the meat supply for the English 
market: ‘The live stock of a country can not be in- 
creased at pleasure as some previous witnesses seem to 
imagine....The agency of mothers is indispensable in 
bringing animals into the world, and these cannot be in- 
creased at will. Ican build a fresh wing to my factory, 
but if I wish to increase the number of my animals upon 
my farm, independently of the question of capital, it is a 
slow process....Although there can be no question that 
the vast fields of America are capable of sustaining, per- 
hape tenfold more cattle than are at present possessed, it 
is obvious that considerable time must elapse before the 
breeding facilities of the country can be materially in- 
creased.” In viewof such a statement made by an 
Englishman, and the fact that London is our great foreign 
meat market, it is to our interest to increase the number 
of our breeding animals, in the great West, as rapidly as 
possible. To send heifers and young cows to market, is 
not to be commended under existing circumstances, 





The Wheat Crop of 1880 will not be far from 
480,000,000 bushels, an increase of 30,000,000 bushels over 
the unprecedented crop of 1879. If 20,000,000 bushels are 
allowed for increased demand for food and seeding, there 
will remain for export at least 190,000,000 bushels. The 
foreign wheat crop is also generally good, though Russia 
will probably not market as much as last year. A low 
price for our wheat is inevitable; but this does not mean 
to us what it does to the English farmer. The London 
“Telegraph” on this point says: ‘The low price of 
wheat in this country while it leaves a good profit to 
American growers, enables them to deliver grain at Liver- 
pool, at a price lower than the minimum cost of produc- 
ing wheat in England, and hence it is to be feared that, 
in spite of the fine prospects, the British farmer has a 
cruelly hard time in store for him, even if prices fall no 
lower. That they are likely to fall so low at least, that 
an American surplus of about 200,000,000 bushels can be 
marketed abroad, seems plain. The natural result will 
be a further abandonment of wheat-growing by British 
farmers, and a greater dependence hereafter upon Amer- 
ican supplies.» The good wheat crop everywhere is, it 
seems, working to the advantage of the American grower, 





Spreading Manure.—From the time the manure 
is dropped until it is spread upon the land there isa con- 
tinual loss, by gradual decomposition and washing by 
rains. When upon the soil this loss is not sustained, as 
the rains carry the valuable solutions down into the soil, 
where they are absorbed and retained. It is, therefore, 
the best practice to spread the manure upon the meadows 
and plowed land, in fact anywhere that plant food is re- 
quired, both now and through the winter. There isa 
saving in labor to drawthe manure in winter, when the 
snow is on, as it is easier to load it upon a sled thana 
wagon, and the load can be drawn with greater ease. 





A Leading Crop.—In view of the diversified 
character of farming and the many kinds of animals, 
grains, fruits. etc., that can be grown, the question nat 
urally presents itself to the farmer: How many kinds of 
produce can I grow, and with the greatest profit? There 
are so many things to be taken into consideration, as the 
kind of soil, distance from market, climate, and not the 
least, the individual taste of the farmer, that it is often a 
hard matter to decide upon the crops tobe grown. Asa 
general rule, however, itis best to make some one thing 
a epecialty—the one best adapted to the taste of the man 
and the circumstances with which he is surrounded, and 
let the other products of the farm cluster around it and 
play a secondary part. All cannot grow grain, neither 
can all be sheep raisers, or breeders of swine or cattle. 
We are not speaking against a mixed husbandry, but 
against a loose farming without system. 





The Death of M. B. Bateham, occurred 
at his residence, at Painesville, O., on the 5th of August 
last. Mr. B. was at the time of his death, as he had 
been for many years, Secretary of the Ohio State Horti- 
cultural Society, and was one of the most widely known 
horticulturists of the country. He wrote frequently for 
the press, and if we mistake not at one time occupied an 





editorial position. We have no particulars of his death, 
the mere announcement of its occurrence having been 
sent by a member of the family. Mr. B. was an active 
member of the American Pomological Society, and the 
members of that body, as well as a large circle of other 
friends, will kindly remember him as a genial gentleman 
and an accomplished horticulturist of wide experience. 





Horses Feet.—Long exposure to wet and mud at 
this time of year frequently produces cracks and other 
troubles in horses feet. The prevention isin keeping the 
feet clean by frequent washing and wiping dry with a 
coarse cloth. A little crude petroleum applied to the feet 
before the horses are taken from the stable will help 
greatly in preventing them from becoming cracked. If 
the feet are already in bad shape they should be bandaged 
and the horse kept where it is dry. Cleanliness is the 
most effective prevention of troubles with the horses fect. 





‘Sundry Humbugs. 
——~<>—— 


= Correspondents are 

e often surprised when 
we tell them that we 
= know nothing of, or 


some party about whom 
m= they haveinquired. Our 
= friends have seen in far- 
off country papers, 
flourishing advertise- 
ments, accompanied by 
pictures, representing what claims 
to be the advertisers’ ‘‘ Empor- 
ium,” or ‘** Manufactory,” or 
** Hospital,’ as the case may be, 
located somewhere in New York 
City. So great are the preten- 
sions of these advertisements, 
po se ata distance, that it is not strange that those 
who do not know the facts of the case, think that the 
party must be, with such an immense establishment, a 
well-known and distinguished man. The ‘doctor’? who 
goes about the country as “‘ Doctor A.,"’ from the ‘‘ Dis- 
pensary ” or “ Hospital of Doctors A. & B.,”’ or from some 
kind of a “ University,” will give a picture of the build- 
ing, and sometimes locate it by street and number. 
Other chaps, who advertise remarkable jewelry, some- 
times picture their store as an immense affair, and 
usually on a corner. If those who are attracted by these 
advertisements could accompany us on a search for the 
place itself, they would be astonished to find the “‘Silver- 
ware Emporium,” or ‘Jewelry Bazar,’’ in a back room 
up several flights of stairs, in a dingy and obscure build- 
ing, while a search for a ‘Hospital’ or “* University” 
is quite likely to terminate ina fifth-rate hotel or cheap 
boarding-house, or wherever the advertiser can receive 
his letters. A large share of those who advertise so ex- 
tensively at a distance from the city are unknown in it. 
AN ILLUSTRATED PAPER 
claiming to be published in New York has been ad- 
vertised, especially in the Southern States, by means of 
show bills. Large posters 3x5 feet, filled with engrav- 
ings claiming to have appeared in the paper, have been 
put up in the country post-offices. The price of the 
paper was $1 a year, but the first ten subscribers from 
any post-office would be supplied for 40 cents each. One 
would suppose that such a discount would of itself excite 
suspicion, but it appears that a number of Post-masters 
sent their $4, but get no papers. As a consequence, 
letters of inquiry have begun to come tous, Thecuts on 
the poster claimed to have been from last year’s issues, 
and it seemed strange that such a paper could have been 
issued for a whole year and we had seen or heard nothing 
about it. As its office was said to be 206 Broadway, we 
started out to make a neighborly call on such a flourish- 
ing contemporary. No. 206 Broadway turned out to be 
the large and elegant building of the venerable ‘* Even- 
ing Post’; inquiry of the janitor and the elevator man 
failing to give the whereabouts of the ‘Illustrated 
News,” we went to one of the proprietors, but with a 
like negative result. Many inquiries for the paper had 
been made, but no such journal was located there—and 
probably not anywhere else.... Now that the bogus stock 
brokerage, the “‘put and call” business has been 80 
thoroughly broken up, the energies of the speculators 
niust find other channels. Some parties have taken up 
GAMBLING ON THE PRICE OF COTTON, 


and have sent out their circulars, especially to residents 
of the Southern States, The story is too long and too 
complicated to give here, but one by paying the chap at 
headquarters (he has no office, only a post-office number), 
the sum of $2, one can fill out a blank directing the pur- 
chase of ‘‘a fractional part of one hundred bales of 
cotton, to be settled for according to the average price 
for September.” The account is very wordy, but it all 
means betting npon the price of cotton, and all prudent 









persons will save their $2 and let the scheme alone.,,, 
A young man who thinks he has been defrauded bya 


“BOOK AND BIBLE COMPANY ”’ 


wishes us, if we think the company is a swindling one, 
to publish his statement. His story is not sufficiently 
clear, but we can make out from it that he ordered books, 
not because he wanted them, but because they were 
apparently cheap, and when they came they had the name 
of the “Company” pasted over that of the real publisher, 
If his experience teaches our correspondent and his 
friends to only buy such books as they need, and to 
get good, substantial editions, the lesson may not bea 
dear one....A number of inquiries have been made as to 


A ONE DOLLAR COOKING STOVE, 


for which the descriptive circulars make great claims, 
while they do not show at all clearly where the heat is to 
come from. One of our associates called to look at the 
stove, and rendered a written report of his investigations 
thus: ‘*A cheap frame of tin to set over anylamp. In 
fact, ‘cheap and nasty.’’’....There are few subjects 
about which people in general have less knowledge than 
they have of electricity, and it has consequently been 
easy for pretenders to turn it to account in various forms 
of swindling. In view of the new interest in the subject 
caused by the more or less successful attempts at lighting 
by electricity, itis not atall surprising that we should have 
A HUMBUG ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Our attention was called to an advertisement of ‘a 
Chicago dealer, which was made conspicuons by the en- 
graving here reproduced, The advertisement, after some 
remarks upon the electric light and its inventors, says: 
‘But itremained for Mr. Krauss, of London, England, 
to accomplish the desired result. This cut accurately 
represents his wonderful lamp. J¢ will produce instan- 
taneously an Electric Light of great steadiness and intense 
brilliancy! Its action being automatic, it requires no at- 
tention, and will burn for hours, costing a trifle only. It 
is adjusted ready for immediate use, and is so simple a 
child can work it. Price, complete, only $1. Every 
Jamp is warrauted, and is imported.” The italics are 
the same as in the advertisement. Of course we knew 
that no lamp like that in the engraving could possibly be 
made that would of itself produce a brilliant light, and 
wishing to see “* the point ” of the swindle, we requested 
a friend in Chicago to invest $1 for us in what the ad- 
vertisement properly calls 

A ‘* WONDERFUL LAMP,” 

The lamp came in due time, and consists of a glass 
shade upon a base, as shown in the engraving, with wires 
and carbon points within. The glass is 6 inches high, 2 
inches in diameter, and the parts are put together in the 
most rude and bungling manner. The fraud in this case 
consists in not telling the whole story. One unfamiliar 
with electrical matters would suppose from the adver- 
tisement, and its wording would warrant him in doing 
80, that the lamp was complete in itself. But after pur- 
chasing the lamp, he would learn from the circulars ac- 
companying it that he would be obliged to either pur- 
chase or make a battery in order to work it. The Eng- 
lish maker offers batteries ready made, and he kindly 
shows how to make one from materials he has for gale. 
One of the circnlars says: “Should it happen that any 
foolish individnal has purchased the lamp with the idea 
that immediately he takes it 
from the box it will com- 
mence throwing out a bright 
light forever more, he will 
even now be enabled to cor- 
rect his mistake, and con- 
struct a battery, etc.” That 
is cool, indeed! The whole 
object of the advertisement 
is to convey the idea that the 
lamp is complete in itself, 
and then to call the person 
who gets deceived by it 
“foolish,” adds impudence 
torascality. The thing claims 
to be made by a “ Scientific 
-- A Toy and General Novelty 
THE “ ELECTRIO LIGHT.” (Co,,° of London, and in enu- 
merating the various articles it deals in, among ‘“‘ Me- 
chanical Models,” ‘‘ Parlor Fireworks,” etc., it offers 
“Sundry Practical Jokes,” we judge that the electrical 
lamp comes under the head of ‘‘ Practical Jokes.”’.... 
There seems to bea strange lack of knowledge in regard te 

MEDICAL MATTERS. 

For example, a correspondent in Nebraska inquires 
about a ‘‘Doctor’’ who ‘‘ guarantees to cure epilepsy,” 
asking if he is “reliable,” etc. If our friend, evidently 
a man of intelligence, would think of the matter a min- 
ute he could answer the question himself. The very fact 
that the chap “guarantees to cure’’ anything, shows him 
to bea quack to be avoided. A regularly educated and 
conscientious physician has no such assurance—he 
knows that he can not ‘‘warrant” a cure in any case; at 
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most he will give his opinion of the probabilities; he is 
too honest to *‘ guarantee” to do what he knows to be 
beyond his powers....We sometimes wonder if people 
remember what they read. Here is a letter from Toronto, 
Canada, inclosing a circular abont which the writer is 
very indignant, as he says it was sent him “by some 
scoundrel in New York,"’—and closes his letter with: 
“Cannot you ventilate this villain who claims to be both 
parson and doctor?’”” Who does the reader suppose we 
are thus asked to “ ventilate’’?—None other than our 
particular pet, Rev. Joseph T, Inman, with his 
CORASSA COMPOUND RECIPE! 


One of our ‘stand bys’ for these fifteen years. Other 
‘quacks have come and gone, but Joseph is perennial. 
We have shown the nonsense of his ‘* Corassa”’ stuff 
over and over again, so frequently have we been asked 
about it. Itwas only in May last that we were driven to 
showing up the trick again—and now comes our To- 
ronto friend asking if we cannot “ ventilate” !! 





Wheat Culture—A New Work. —In view of 
the increasing interest in the cultivation of the staple 
crop—Wheat,—we are glad to announce that the Orange 
Judd Company have in press, an entirely new work en- 
titled: ‘‘Wheat Culture ; How to Double the Yield and 
Increase the Profits. By D. 8. Curtiss, Washington, D. 
C. For many years a Farmer in Michigan, Mlinois and 
Wisconsin.”’ The few existing works on wheat culture, 
besides being somewhat antiquated, try to tell too much, 
and while they are useful for reference are quite too 
bulky for hand-books. The author of the present work, 
we are informed, has had wide experience in wheat cul- 
ture, and has put what he has to say in a compact, clear, 
and practical form, and it cannot fail to meet the wants 
of alarge number of farmers. The work will probably 
be ready soon after this paper reaches its readers. 





‘ (Basket Items continued on page 365.) 


A Farm Gate. 
pie 


Mr. “M. H. H.,’’ Luzerne Co., Pa., sends asketch 
and description of a gate he has in use, and is so 

















Fig. 1.—a CHEAP AND HANDY FARM GATE. 


cheap and satisfactory that he desires that others 
may make and use it. The posts are set at the de- 
sired distance apart, and a heavy plank, or better, a 
timber with a smooth upper side, is laid level with 
the ground between the posts. This makes a track 
for the wheel, fastened at the lower corner of the 
gate, figure 1. The gate is made of the same form 
and of the same material as an ordinary swinging 
gate, care being taken to fasten the bottom wheel 
securely to the frame. A strip of board should 
come down on the outside of the wheel and hold 


. the bolt which passes through it, the wheel, and the 


gate. A pulley is placed upon 
the opposite and upper corner, 
which should be six inches in 
diameter, and with a deep 
groove, which prevents the 
pulley from getting off the up- 
p per board of the fence along 
4} which it rolls. The axle, fig- 
? ure 2, of the pulley is an iron 
rod which bends at right 
angles and passes down the 
side of the end piece of the 
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Fig. 2. 


‘gate, to which it is firmly secured by stout nails 


or screws. Old iron wheels may be often found 
round the shop to answer the purpose. 


ea = 
Mixed Husbandry consists in the cultivation 


-of various crops, and keeping of most kinds of do- 





mesticated animals,—in short it embraces all of the 
other systems, but on a smaller scale. It implies a 
thorough knowledge of animal and vegetable life 
in all conditions of soil and climate, every aspect 
of rural economy at home and abroad, and also an 
acquaintance with the allied arts and sciences. It 
possesses one prominent advantage over the other 
systems, and that is its freedom from risk, and sure 
returns for money invested. If one crop is a fail- 
ure, another may be unexceptionally goud ; if pork 
is low, beef and wool may be high ; if fruit is abun- 
dant and cheap, vegetables may be scarce and dear. 
Though mixed husbandry is seldom characterized 
by as large profits as in grain or pastoral farming, 
it is not subject to such severe losses by storms and 
bad weather. If the farm is well stocked and cul- 
tivated, it will be continually undergoing improve- 
ment, and instead of becoming exhausted, will get 
more and mol e productive. ONTARIO. 








Preventing Collar-Galls. 


Having been considerably annoyed by the con- 
tinued galling of horses’ shoulders by the collar, 
the writer took time to investigate the subject. It 
was found that the whole trouble arose 
from the direction of the draft causing 
unequal pressure on the shoulder, which 
operated differently upon differently 
formed horses. The collars being simi- 
lar in form and size, and the line of 
draft of the harness being the same, the 
shape and inclination of the shoulder, 
the hight of the horse, the width of the 
chest, and other variations, caused an 
inequality in the pressure, which acted 
so as to gall the shoulder. Pads upon 
the collar were unsatisfactory and only 
temporary expedients, but nevertheless 
they were very useful when properly Fig. 1. 
made and fitted. The best results were reached by 
using adjustable attachments to the hames for hook- 
ing the traces, so as to change the line of draft, to 
suit the angle of the shoulder, by raising or lowering 
the position of the trace hook onthe hame. The ar- 
rangement is shown at figure 1. It is made of an 
iron plate, with a number of holes in which a hook 
or link can be fitted, so as to raise or lower the 
draft, and change the line of pressure of the collar 
on the shoulder proportionately. The action of the 
arrangement ¢an be seen as soon as the horse pulls 
on the trace, and if it is not precisely correct, should 
be changed until it is, and the line of pressure 
brought parallel with the line of the shoulder. To 
protect a galled shoulder while it is healing, pads 
of the form shown at figures 2 and 3 may be used. 
These are made of stout canvas and filled solidly 
with tow or hemp; a covering of smooth, hard leather 
may be added. Straps and buckles are used to fas- 
ten them tothe collar. The pad is fitted to the col- 








Fig. 2.—A COLLAR PAD. Fig. 2.—ANOTHER FORM. 


lar in such a manner as to relieve the galled part 
from pressure; and either kind of pad will be 
found useful for different kinds of galls. 





Cement: How to Mix. 


a 

Inquiries by letter in regard to the various details 
of cement, its composition, methods of mixing it, 
etc., are quite frequent and we make a general re- 
ply. Cement is made from what is known as 
Hydraulic Limestone, that is, a rock which, besides 
Carbonate of Lime, contains a considerable portion 
of Magnesia, Silica, and Alumina or Clay. The 
Rosendale cement, the leading kind in this country, 
and nearly as good as the imported Portland ce- 
ment, is manufactured at Kingston on the Hudson, 
N.Y. The composition of this Kingston rock is 
as follows: Carbonic Acid 34.20; Lime 25.50; 


| Magnesia 12.35; Silica 15.387; Clay 9.18, and Pe- 





roxide of Iron 2.25—the latter being of no value. 
Pure lime-stone is made up entirely of the first 
two substances in the proportion of, Carbonic 
Acid 56 parts, and Lime 44. Such a stone, when 
burned, loses the carbonic acid which passes off as 
a gas and pure quick lime is left behind. When 
this quick lime is brought in contact with water, a 
combination takes place, heat is evolved,and hydrate 
of lime is formed—this process is called slaking. 


“When the water is in just the right proportion to 


slake the lime, a dry white powder results; if the 
water is in excess a paste of lime is formed, and is 
the substance which builders mix with sand to make 
mortar. When clay‘is present, as in the case of the 
Kingston stone, the burning gives, instead of quick- 
lime, a hydraulic lime, which combines with a much 
larger per cent of water, and instead of falling to 
a fine powder sets into a stone again. This setting 
into astone takes place even in excess of water, be- 
cause only a definite amount enters into the com- 
bination and the remainder is excluded. The 
hardening will therefore take place under water, 
and this is the most valuable property of: the 
cement. When this cement is made into a thin 
paste and mixed with gravel or poured over broken 
stone, a concrete is formed which soon hardens into 
a mass with the firmness and durability of stone. 
The setting takes place quite rapidly, which makes 
it necessary that the cement be used, that is, put 
where it is to remain, very soon after it has been 
mixed with the water. The method of using 
cement is therefore quite different from that of 
mortar. The cement and sand—if sand is used— 
should be thoroughly mixed together while dry, 
and in the proportion of four parts of sand to one 
of cement, after which the water is added, and 
when a uniform paste is obtained, it should go at 
once to its place of hardening in the wall, etc. 





Editorial Correspondence. — Items from 
“Notes by the Way.” 


—<—>>— 

[Owing to the extra printing required by the Supple- 
ment, this number goes to press early, and Mr. Judd’s 
‘*Notes and Observations at the West’ have not come 
to hand as we close these pages, except the few 
items which we give below.—Eps.] 

Quick Crops from Prairie Soil. 

We are now passing over broad prairies, still 
unbroken by the plow, except here and there 
where the new comers have built “sod cottages,’ 
and turned over a few acres on which are corn- 
stalks struggling for existence. As a rule with 
those who settle on prairie lands—as hundreds of 
thousands have done, during a year past, and as 
multitudes are now doing every month—the sod 
is broken the first year, allowed to decay until 
the following spring, before a crop of corn or 
spring wheat is put in. It is an immense gain, 
for emigrants from the Eastern States and from 
Europe who come hither early in epring, to put ina 
crop at once that will furnish food for the fol- 
lowing winter. There is no doubt that this can 
be done much more largely than has been gen- 
erally supposed. We have seen to-day and yester- 
day, fair corn, pretty good oats, promising pota- 
toes and beans, all on ground that in April last, 
was in its wild state. The corn and oats are on 
sod treated thus: First a team with the usual 
breaking plow goes ahead, and a thin sod two to 
three inches deep is turned over flat. Following 
immediately after is another common plow, set to 
cut one to one and a half inch deep, which takes 
up a second layer of the under soil and throws it 
upon the turned sod. A light harrow, with the 
teeth inclined backward is then put on which 
finely pulverizes the top layer and a little of the 
soil on the sod, but without tearing up or disturb- 
ing the sod itself. This furnishes a good seed 
bed in which the corn is planted, and the oats 
sown. They keep ahead of the weeds, and show 
well at this date. 

Potatoes in Fresh Prairie Sod. 

We saw in one place about half a dozen acres 
in potatoes planted thus: The plow turned the 
sod over about three inches deep. A boy followed 
the plow and against the edge of the turned fur- 
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row placed a cut piece of potato, or a small one 
whole, once in every three feet or so. The next 
furrow covered them, and in due time they sent up 
a good growth of vines between the sods. The 
vines look very thrifty, and on opening a few places 
we found a plenty of growing potatoes, some of 
them large enough to cook to-day (Aug. 9), and all 
promising a good crop. In another place the 
plowing was first done, the sod opened with a sort 
of wooden spud, the potatoes dropped in, and the 
opening closed by drawing in a little soil witha 
hoe. For some reason this plot did not look so 
well as the other, but it may have been due to 
other causes than the mode of planting. The first 
method required the least work. The latter may 
be preferable when not ready to plant at the time 
of breaking up of the prairie sod. 
Field Beans on Fresh Prairie. 

We have also seen very good crops of field beans 
growing on land broken the present year. These 
were planted in the cracks between the turned 
sods, in some cases by sticking them in by hand, 
and in others by forming a receptacle 11¢ to 2 
inches deep with a wooden implement like a crow- 
bar, with the end flattened out to an inch in thick- 
ness, and three or four inches wide, and blunt at 
the bottom end. A cross pin through it regulated 
the depth. The holes were made with a single 
thrust, the seed dropped, a little dirt thrown in, 
and the work was done. Another plan is to use an 
old axe, which is struck down between sods, or into 
them, the seed, corn or beans, dropped in, two 
blows struck on each side to loosen a bit of the 
soil, which is pressed down with the foot to cover 
the seed. These beans, as well as the potatoes and 
corn above described, will supply excellent nourish- 
ing food for man or beast during the coming winter. 

White turnips on prairie sod can be grown with 
fair success, not always with certainty, as in a dry 
season they may not take, or may dry out after 
they have made a good start. They can be put on 
any broken sod, harrowed, and sown during July. 

A Yorkshire Man on a Prairie Farm. 

By an incident of travel, we chanced upon a large 
prairie farm in Leyden Township, Illinois, and had 
a familiar chat with the owner, Freyer Marwood. 
He came from Yorkshire, England, direct to the 
West, and had but a single dollar left in his pocket 
on arriving upon the western shore of Lake Mich- 
igan. To-day (Aug. 9) we found him with his three 
sons on a farm of about 600 acres, all purchased 
at from $50 to $100 per acre, and paid for out of 
the products of the farm itself, and he now lives 
in a fine residence recently erected. Some items 
from his experience will be interesting to many 
young men in the Eastern States, as,well as to 
multitudes in his native country. They may also 
well be studied and thought about by not a few of 
the older and more recent settlers upon prairie 
farms over much of the West. By the way, Mr. 
Marwood says that while young men from crowded 
old England may generally improve their own con- 
dition by emigrating hither, and leave more room 
and scope for those remaining behind, he strongly 
advises the older people not to come. Those hay- 
ing their modes of thought and work fixed by 
years can not easily adapt themselves to the habits 
of this new country. They will always be longing 
for the fatherland, be uneasy, and have no certainty 
of success. Wher he came he resolved to at once 


Become an American Citizen, 
and adapt himself to the country he had chosen 
for his future home. He registered immediately, 
and felt himself to be henceforth a full-blooded 
American, and determined to make the best of it. 
Having learned the blacksmith’s trade in youth, he 
worked at this until he acquired a few dollars 
capital. In 1857 he rented 40 acres, with a small 
house on it, at $70 a year; raised what corn, 
potatoes and oats he could, and after nearly five 
years had only a small stock of cows left. In 1861, 
having learned the way to work, he rented another 
farm of 160 acres at $200 a year, and went toraising 
corn, oats, grass, and some wheat. At the end of 
four years he had by strict economy and hard 
work paid the rent and saved $2,000, with some 
stock and implements. In the year 1865 he made 





His First Purchase of Land, 
a farm of 120 acres, at $50 per acre ($6,000), paying 
down his $2,000, and having six years to pay the 
balance of $4,000. This mortgage he paid off in 
less than four years out of the products of the 
farm. It should be stated that in all these years 
he cut more or less grass from the unoccupied 
prairies around him—an opportunity not now open 
anywhere near any city or village. During the 
past 11 years he has invested the profits of the 
farm, not in bonds and mortgages, but in improv- 
ing the farm itself, and then in buying adjoining 
land of less practical neighbors, and putting that 
into a condition for profitable culture. He regards 
the land as a machine for producing crops, and for 
it to do its work profitably it must be kept in the 
best condition, and be furnished with the nec- 
essary materials out of which to make crops. 
Using Much Manure on Prairie Soils. 

He ridicules the common practice of burning 
straw from new prairie land “to get rid of it.” 
On the contrary, he has from the first saved and 
worked into manure every forkful of straw not 
eaten by the stock, when he could not sell it at 
good prices to villagers or city dealers who keep 
horses. The teams carrying the straw to market 
always bring back a load of manure. Though his 
land is as fertile as the average of new prairie, he 
finds it pays to put on all the manure he can make 
and get. His large crops of corn, oats, and grass, 
prove he is correct, as does the constant improve- 
ment in yield, instead of the usual depreciation 
after a few years of culture. Two tons per acre of 
good Timothy, 70 bushels of oats, 60 to 70 bushels of 
sound corn are other evidences. But this is not all. 

Another Secret of Success 
is his belief that he owns all the soil under him, and 
that some of it can be turned to account. After 
the first thin breaking and rotting of the tough 
sod, he puts the plow right down from 12 to 18 
inches deep, and brings up the buried stores of fer- 
tility. He plows the manure down to the bottom, 
thus tempting the roots of plants to go down there, 
where they find not only food, but moisture and 
coolness even in the dryest hot season. The great 
multitude of prairie farmers who burn their straw, 
and claim that three or four-inch deep culture is 
ample, may well take a hint from Mr. Marwood’s 
successful experience. Facts tell stronger than 
theories or whims. The leaven of English ideas 
about deep plowing and heavy manuring is not 
bad, even for slipshod prairie farming. 

Other Items. 

After breaking the sod one season, and allowing 
it to rot until spring, Mr. M. usually sows flax as a 
first crop, especially as it is oue that requires little 
labor. This is cut with the mowing machine, and 
run through the thresher, and yields 12 to 14 bush- 
els of seed per acre, which seldom sells below $1.30 
per bushel, and often higher. Some of the straw 
is frequently sold at $3 to $4 per ton, only about 
paying for hauling it tothe mill. As it is of little 
value in itself for manure, it is usually put at the 
bottom of the yard as an absorbent of the liquid, 
and ultimately mixed with the whole of the ma- 
nure.. Flax after flax does not do well. Oats or 
corn generally follow the first flax crop. Oats do 
not follow oats well. Corn may follow corn year 
after year, on good prairie soil, and for an almost 
unlimited period if the manure is saved and ap- 
plied on such soils. Poor to medium or fair crops 
of corn may be grown for several years on ordinary 
prairie land, but large, paying crops are the rule 
on land frequently manured. The plowing, the 
culture, the seed, etc., are the same for a poor as 
fora good crop; the actual cost of applying the 
manure is repaid several fold. 





[The latest from Mr. Judd isa dispatch stating 
that he was (Aug. 12th) on his way to Bismarck. He 
says:] I met with many intelligent farmers in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, and examined crops in 
both those States. Farmers are in excellent spir- 
its, as they well may be, with dairying generally 
good, and crops of corn everywhere superb. In 
Wisconsin, wheat is somewhat below the average, 
while in Minnesota it is above. In the southeast, 





some damage from the chinch-bug is reported, but 
in the northeast, the crop is unusually fine, and the 
harvest weather is all that could be desired. After 
studying the most recent official county reports, 
we estimate the crop at forty-eight millions of 
bushels, which is an increase over former crops of 
nearly one-half. We find both Americans and for- 
eigners are settling upon the Northern Pacific R. 
R. lands, the foreigners probably predominating. I 
met with an intelligent Englishman who had just 
come over with twelve children. At home he had 
been a large tenant farmer of the better class, hay- 
ing paid $4,000 rental annually. Here this sum 
will purchase outright more land than he hired at’ 
home. We do not wonder that he reports that 
many of his neighbors similarly situated are coming, 





Stable Rake and Scraper. 


A handy combination rake and scraper for the 
stable can be made as follows: Select a hard-wood 
stick, fifteen inches in length, four inches wide, 
and an inch and a half thick; bring it to a triangu- 
lar shape in cross-section by shaving down one. 








STABLE RAKE AND SCRAPER. 
side toathin edge. Bore six or eight 14-inch holes 
into the unshaved side, to the depth of two inches, 
and insert in them sharpened hard-wood pins, that. 
will project three or fourinches, A handle, of the 
desired length, is then made and inserted, and 
braced, as shown in the accompanying engraving... 
Such a tool may be used to either push or pull the: 
litter and manure, the toothed side being especially 
adapted to loosening and moving those portions 
that the smooth side will not catch. 


Swamp Muck—Its Value. 





An item some months ago to the effect that it 
had been shown that an acre of swamp muck was 
worth $25,000, has called out several inquiries. 
This item referred toa former article, and it should 
have explained that analysis shows that some muck 
is rich in fertilizing constituents, so much so that 
at the usual prices of nitrogen, etc., an acre of the 
muck three feet deep had been estimated to be worth 
the sum named. Very few have an idea of how 
much of a pile an acre to the depth of three feet 
would make. The chemist may show that muck 
contains certain fertilizing materials, yet that may 
be in an unavailable form, for the plant does not 
always find and take out what analysis shows a soil 
to contain, just as the working of a gold or a 
silver mine never turns out anything like the 
amount of metal that an assay shows to be in the 
ore. Muck, as to its agricultural value, has been 
both mucb underrated and greatly overestimated. 
There is muck and muck, and it varies so greatly 
in different localities that to speak of it as some- 
thing of uniform composition, like plaster, for 
example, is liable to mislead. While a given de- 
posit of muck may contain all the elements of' 
fertility, these may not be ina condition to be avail- 
able as plant food, and may even: be the case 
that they are in a form that would be injurious 
to vegetation were fresh muck to be applied as a 
fertilizer. Fresh muck applied to land is of little 
ornouse. If dug in the spring and spread, it dries 
into hard lumps, and we have known them to retain 
their form the whole season. For muck to be use- 
ful at all, it must first be brought into proper 
mechanical conditions. It should be dug in fall or 
early winter, so that the frosts may break it up and 
thoroughly pulverize it. When in the proper con- 
dition, and both fine and dry, it may often be used 
to advantage in stables as an absorbent of liquid 
manure. We say ‘often,’ as it may happen that 
leaves or sawdust may be had for bedding at much 
less than it would cost to get out and prepare the 
muck for the purpose, Each case must be con- 
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sidered by itself, as what would be a profitable 
course for one might be the reverse for another. 
One may have a deposit of muck under conditions 
which would make it improper to dig and remove 
it, and the best economy would be to leave it where 
itis. If, for example, there is a deposit of muck 
in a low place, which can not be drained for want 
of sufficient out-fall. If the muck is removed from 
this there will be large open pits or ditches; these, 
if left, will become pools of stagnant water, sure 
to be unsightly, and often unhealthy. It is true, 
these may be filled up, but the labor required 
would probably more than counterbalance any 
benefits that might come from the use of the muck 
as an absorbent or a fertilizer. It often occurs that 
the best use of a deposit of muck is not to remove 
it, but to cultivate and improve it ; if it can be done, 
drain it thoroughly, and it may often be made the 
most valuable meadow upon the farm. In the 
opinion of those who have had the widest exper- 
ience in the use of muck, this is in many cases the 
best use to make of a deposit. Our point is, that 
with muck deposits, as with many other things in 
agriculture, there is no one rule to meet all cases. 
While it may be best for A. to dig his muck and let 
it find its way to the manure heap, such a course, 
if followed by his neighbor B., would, to use an 
old expression, ‘cost more than it came to.”’ 


i 


The Preservation of Corn Fodder in Silos. 








- oe - 

In an article with this heading last month, the 
principle upon which corn fodder and other green 
fodder is preserved by ensilage was described. It 
is, in brief, to cut the fodder as fine as may be, to 
store it in air-tight tanks or silos as compactly as 
possible, and to cover it as closely as practicable ; 
all the preparation in the way of structures and 
every operation in filling them having for its object 
the most thorough exclusion of the air. To those 
who would investigate the matter in full, we give 
the following references to the literature of the 
subject, from which it will be seen that it should be 
no novelty to the readers of the American Agricul- 
turist, Though there had been previous references 
to what is known in Germany as “sour keep,’’ in 
which clover, beet leaves, etc., were preserved, the 
first important article we now remember was on 
“Sour Fodder Making,” by a Hungarian corres- 
pondent, published in October, 1873, p. 370. This 
described, with an illustration, the method of 
cultivating fodder corn and storing it in pits or 
ditches, as practised in Hungary, and does not re- 
quire a building expressly for the purpose. In 
August, 1874, p. 297, we gave, from the same corre- 
spondent,*‘ Sour Fodder Making in Hungary.” This 
described the Hungarian method of storing beets 
and other roots, previously cut, with chaff in pits 
or stacks partly below ground and covered with 
straw and earth, with an engraving showing a pit. 

In April, 1875, pages 139-40, we gave an illus- 
trated description of “ A Dairy Barn’’ in Westches- 
ter County, N. Y., in which an account was given 
of a pit for the storage of brewers’-grains. Several 
thousand bushels of grains were kept in good 
condition for months, simply by excluding the air. 

About this time the preservation of green fodder 
attracted much attention in Belgium and France, 
and several articles by farmers and professors in 
agricultural schools appeared in the Journal @ 
Agriculture Pratique (Paris, the leading agricultural 
journal of France), giving methods and reporting 
general success. The important portions of these 
articles were presented in a condensed form in the 
American Agriculturist for June, 18%, pages 222- 
228, with six illustrations showing simple pits and 
extensive receptacles for the fodder built entirely 
above ground, with the method of filling, ete. 

In September, 1877, pages 335-336, we described 
“ An American Silo.” This gave two illustrations 
of the pit attached tothe Westchester Co., N. Y., 
barn (described in April, '%5), with hinfs as to the 
utilization of such pits for the storing of corn fodder. 

In 1877 Mr. Auguste Goffart, an eminent French 
agricuiturist, published at Paris a work on “En- 
silage.’ This was translated by J. B. Brown, of 
New York, and published in 1879. Besides Gof- 





fart’s original work, this had an appendix giving 


several other articles and notes by that author and 
several of his countrymen, the experience of Fran- 
cis Morris of Maryland, extracts from the American 
Agriculturist, besides a note giving ‘‘ Conclusions 
of the Translator,’’ in which he says: ‘‘ The first 
notice of this matter in this country seems to have 
been made in the American Agriculturist of June, 
1875.” As shown above, Mr. B. was not exactly 
right as to the date, though quite correct as to the 
fact. This work was, we believe, published by the 
“N. Y. Plow Company,” in part at least to aid in 
the sale of the implements made by them for the 
cultivation and cutting of fodder corn. In April, 
1879, we gave an engraving and description of the 
“Ensilage Cutter,” and in July of the same year 
noted that a supplement to Mr. Brown’s translation 
had been published in a pamphlet form. 

On July 6th last, Mr. O. B. Potter read before 
the ‘“‘ Farmers’ Club of the American Institute” 
a paper giving his experience in preserving fod- 
der by ensilage. This appeared in the “‘N. Y. 
World”’ of July 9th. Mr. Potter’s address is not 
given, but we infer that he lives in Westchester, 
N. Y. Had there been some one present to ques- 
tion the writer upon a few points which need ex 
planation, this would be the most direct, practi- 
cal, and compact presentation of the subject of 
ensilage that we have yet seen. 

The latest contribution to the literature of the 
subject has this title: ‘‘The Book of Ensilage; or 
the New Dispensation for Farmers. Experience 
with Ensilage at ‘Winning Farm.’ How to pro- 
duce Milk for one cent per quart; Butter for ten 
cents per pound; Beef for four cents per pound; 
Mutton for nothing, if wool is thirty cents per 
pound. By John M. Bailey, Proprietor of ‘ Winning 
Farm,’ Billerica, Mass., and ‘ Virginia Stock Farm,’ 
Sussex Co., Va. Billerica, Mass. Published by the 
Author. 1880.’’ There are also some quotations on 
the title page which we omit. Preceding this title 
page is an advertisement of “‘Bailey’s Practical 
Tree Trimmer,’’ one of ‘‘ Mammoth Ensilage Seed 
Corn,’’ and a portrait of ‘‘ Yours Respectfully John 
M. Bailey,’’ and also Mr. Bailey’s hat. Of intro- 
duction and contents there are 10 pages ; to the sub- 
ject of Ensilage 111 pages are devoted. The Horses, 
Sheep, Shorthorns, and Swine, for sale by the author 
are described in 81 pages and 28 pages of ‘‘ The 
Book of Ensilage ’”’ are occupied by advertisements 
of animals, fertilizers, implements, etc., offered by 
other parties. As mutton can be, according to the 
title page, raised ‘‘ for nothing ”’ if one gets enough 
for his wool, so we suppose a book can be published 
‘for nothing,” if one can get enough advertise- 
ments, at good prices. Less than half of “The Book 
of Ensilage’’ is occupied by ensilage, the larger half 
being an advertising medium. 

Having referred the reader to the sources of infor- 
mation, we recapitulate the important points. Our 
Hungsrian friend described a pit dug-in dry soil, 12 
feet deep, 12 feet wide at top, 6 feet at bottom, and 
as long as need be (10 to 20 rods) ; he stated that 
this might be walled if stone or brick could be ob- 
tained cheaply, but that this was not necessary. 
Later writers prefer to make the pits wholly, or in 
part, above ground, and advise them to be care- 
fully walled with brick, stones, or concrete. Some 
French pits built quite underground, and lined 
with masonry, are 9 feet wide above, 6 feet below, 
6 feet deep, and 75 feet long. Goffart built some 
of his silos entirely above ground, but, on the 
whole, prefers to have them one-ha.f their hight 
below ground, and this fs the plan generally pre- 
ferred. According to Bailey, a silo 12 feet high 
and wide, and 30 feet long, will hold 80 to 100 tons 
of fodder, or enough to winter 12 to 15 cows. The 
walls should be thick enough to resist the pressure 
of the earth without, and those above ground, the 
pressure from within; where concrete is used, they 
should be 15 inches thick. As the fodder soon 
wilts and occupies less space than before the 
mass settles , it is desirable that there should be 
nothing in the shape of the pit, or the character of 
the interiot surface of the walls, to prevent the 
mass from|settling evenly and becoming compact 
and solid throughout A suitable roof is needed 
to shed rain. The cutter should cuf the corn into 
half-inch lengths or smaller, and be run by steam 





or horse power. The fodder corn should be cut at 
the time it is in its best condition for feeding, 4. e., 
when the “silk” first appears. The cut fodder is 
trampled down as close as possible, and during the 
intervals of the work of filling, planks should be 
put on the top upon which weights are placed. 

Formerly a portion of straw was put with the 
corn fodder, but this is not now regarded as neces- 
sary or even desirable; neither is salt needed 
to preserve the fodder, though sufficient may be 
added to make the food palatable to the animals. 

The pits or silos are not filled at once ; after what 
may be cut in a day, or enough to fill the pit to the 
depth of about two feet, has heen put in, it is 
allowed to remain for about 36 hours, is then 
thoroughly trodden down, and a similar deposit of 
freshly-cut fodder placed upon it, and so on. 

Great importance is attached to the proper clos- 
ing up when the pit is full. The successful keep- 
ing of this fodder depends upon exclusion of air. 

M. Goffart prefers to cover his by first placing a 
layer of several inches of straw upon the surface ; 
upon this he puts boards or planks laid crosswise, 
so that they may he taken out one by one, as the 
fodder is removed in feeding. The boards should 
fit closely at their edges, and upon them are to be 
placed weights to keep up a continuous pressure 
upon the mass below. For this purpose logs, 
stones, bricks, or other heavy material may be 
used, or old bags, or, preferably, boxes filled with 
earth may be made to serve as weights. 

Mr. Potter prefers to cover the fodder first with 
straw for about two inches, and upon this a layer 
of clean earth at least six inchesdeep. After the 
earth has been in place a week or so, it is ex- 
amined, and if any cracks are found they are to be 
closed with fresh earth. This examination should 
be repeated two or three times. Mr. P. does not 


“find that any other weight beyond that of the 


earth is necessary, but suggests that should ad- 
ditional pressure be desired, it may be secured by 
increasing the thickness of the layer of earth. 

If pits are made in the open ground, they should 
be covered with a thick layer of straw and several 
inches of earth, putting on as much as would be 
required in the locality for protecting turnips, etc. 

We have had special reference to the preservation 
of fodder corn, but the process is equally applicable 
to other green fodder crops, such as sorghum, the 
various millets, ete. Where beets are raised in large 
quantities their leaves may be preserved, and 
where cabbages are grown for market there is a 
large amount of refuse leaves that could be thus 
put downu—indeed the process is really a modifiea- 
tion of that for making sour-krout. 

Clover has long been preserved in this manner in 
Germany. A friend who has seen it fed, describes 
the clover as coming out as a brown, “cheesy’’ 
mass, which has a strong odor of fresh clover, 
and which the cattie eat with the greatest relish. 

Mr. Potter, in the paper referred to, speaks in the 
highest terms of clover preserved in this manner, 
and gays: ‘‘ Among all our products in the North- 
ern States there is none that will be more enhanced 
in value by this system than red clover.” He 
advises the mixing of clover, or grass in which 
clover predominates, in the same pit with and 
through the fodder corn. He says: ‘The clover 
becomes, after the first fermentation, a putty-like 
mass, which fills the interstices of the coarser and 
more fibrous fodder,and thus makes the whole much 
more compact and weighty than it would other- 
wise be, while it improves the quality of the food.” 

In conclusion, we would say that we think that 
there is sufficient merit in this method of presery- 
ing green fodder, to make it worth while for our 
farmers to look into and experiment with. The 
trouble with every new thing is that some enthusiast 
gets hold of and advocates it in an extravagant 
manner, as the one thing that is to bring in the 
“‘good time coming.’”? He finds followers, who 
abandon the old ways for the new, and not finding 
the new al] that they expected, overlook the real 
merits it may bave, and denounce it as a whole. 
Our advice is to ‘go slow.” Try every new plan 
of promise to see how far it may be useful to you ; 
examine its faults as well as its merits. Those 
leaders who siart off with a band of music and q 
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“ hurrah, boys,’ have their use, but as guides are 
net so safe as those who work carefully and quietly. 











Apples, Apple Juice, Cider, Vinegar. 


This is most emphatically “the bearing year”’ 
with apples. Not only are well kept orchards in 
full bearing, but every superannuated and half-de- 
cayed tree, and every scrub and chance seedling by 
the roadside, is loaded in a manner seldom seen in 
a lifetime. With this abundance it is evident that 
with apples there will be a glut in the market. 
There will be no room except “higher up,” and 
those who send poor fruit to market had better use 
their barrels for fire-wood, and save the freight 
charges. There is always a certain demand to be 
met, but this year only the select fruit will supply 
it. In years of plenty, careful selection and neat 
packages tell. The almost daily inquiries as to 
fruit dryers show that preparations are being made 
to dry a share of this abundance, and we hope by 
this article to anticipate the inquiries that will soon 
be made as to disposing of the fruit in the various 
liquid forms. Apple juice, as it comes from the 
press, or “‘sweet cider,” is liked by many, and we 
have inquiries as to keeping it in the unfermented 
state. Preserving powders are advertised, and some 
of these from their effectiveness in preserving fruit 
will no doubt keep fruit juice equally well. The 
majority will wish to preserve their sweet cider 
without addition, and these can treat it by the same 
method used in canning fruit. Heat the cider to 
the boiling point, bottle and cork it while still hot. 
When apple juice is exposed to the air, the natural 
ferment it contains causes a change to take place. 
The sugar in the juice is converted into alcohol, 
and carbonic acid is given off. This process may 
be carried on until all the sugar is decomposed, 
when it is “hard’’ cider. The fermentation may 
be arrested at the desired point by bottling, and 
sparkling cider will be the result. This, which is 
also called “‘champagne cider,’’ can only be pro- 
duced by bottling before the fermentation is quite 
finished. The best still cider is made from late 
ripening apples, when the weather is cool, fer- 
mented slowly at as low a temperature as possible, 
taking care to exclude the access of air; when fer- 
mentation has quite ceased, the cider should be 
racked off into a clean cask, and kept securely 
bunged or bottled. The great use of apples in this 
year will be to make vinegar. In the fermentation 
of..cider, the sugar of the apple juice is converted 
into alcohol, and in making vinegar, that alcohol is 
changed into acetic acid. The conditions of this 
change are full exposure to the air and a high tem- 
perature. The richer the cider in alcohol, the 
stronger will be the vinegar, and the more slowly 
will the change take place. Ordinarily, the cider 
is put away in the cellar or some out-building, and 
in time, it may be two or three years or more, will 
be found to be changed into vinegar. Those who 
have heard of the “‘ quick vinegar process,’”’ think- 
ing it can be applied to cider; we are often asked 
to give a description of it. In this process, a liquid 
containing alcohol, usually in the form of cheap 
whiskey, is converted into vinegar in a few hours. 
But this is not applicable to cider, for in the fer- 
mentation of cider or other fruit juices, the change 
into vinegar is accompanied by the growth of a 
very low form of plant, ‘“‘the mother,” as it is 
usually called, and this would so clog up the ap- 
paratus of the quick method as to very soon put a 
stop toit. Still, the change of cider may be greatly 
hastened. Those who make cider vinegar on a 
large scale have a house especially for the work, 
and this is heated to about 70°. Vinegar can not 
be made rapidly at a much lower temperature. Ex- 
posure to the air is important, hence the casks are 
not filled, but only partly so, in order to expose a 
broad surface of the liquid to the action of the air. 
Exposure is increased by frequently transferring 
the cider from one cask to another, letting it run 
very slowly. Exposure can be promoted by allow- 
ing the partly formed vinegar to slowly run down 
along trough, and also by allowing it to trickle 
over corn cobs placed in a cask, the cobs having 
been previously washed and soaked in good vin- 
egar. Qld vinegar acts as a ferment, and hastens 














the change, and the mixing of new and partly 
formed vinegar with a portion of old and strong 
vinegar helps the change. Another method to 
hasten vinegar making is to add yeast to cider, or 
what produces the same effect, the ‘‘ mother”? from 
vinegar barrels. The conditions for the most rapid 
conversion of cider into vinegar may be summed 
up: A temperature of at least 70°, all possible ex- 
posure to the air, the addition of old vinegar to the 
new or the use of ‘‘mother.’’ It should be remem- 
bered that the weaker the cider in sugar the weaker 
will be the vinegar, and the more rapid the change. 





A Convenient Fruit Picker. 


A leading daily paper, a short time ago, an- 
nounced that some one had invented an implement 
for picking fruit, and went on to describe one of 
the oldest devices for the purpose, as if it were a 
new invention, and it was no doubt new to that 
writer. Fruit pickers have long been in use, and 
the records of the Patent Office will show that a 
great variety have been invented. Some of them are 
too complicated to come into general use. A fruit 
picker is only of use to bring down such fruits as 
cannot be reached by hand, from a ladder or other- 
wise, as those that grow in such positions are 
usually the finest specimens, and too valuable to 
be shaken off, it is worth while to take some 
trouble to secure them in a perfect condition. We 
have shown in a former volume that a fruit picker 
may be made from an old fruit can; the can, witha 
V-shaped notch cut in the upper edge, is fastened 
to a suitable pole, putting a lock of hay, some 
paper, or other soft material in the can to prevent 
bruising. By catching the stem in the V-shaped 
notch, the fruit is readily detached and brought 
down. But such a picker, though effective, is only 
a make-shift, and as it has to be lowered to remove 
each fruit, it makes hard work. A better picker, 
and one that is quite as good as any, is one in- 
vented by Jas. H. Ten Eyck, Auburn, N. Y., who 
sent the sample from which the engraving was 
made. It is a bottomless dish, 3 inches high, 5 
inches across at the top, and 33 inches at bottom, 
made of tin, with a socket to receive a pole of con- 
venient length. Above 
the edge there project 
two stout iron wires of 
the shape seen in the 
cut ; these are close to- 
gether below and di- 
verge above, and serve 
as fingers to catch the 
stem and detach the 
fruit. The most impor- 
tant portion of the 
affair is not shown in 
the engraving; this isa 
bottomless bag, or hose, 
of cotton cloth, of the 
diameter of the bottom 
of the picker, to which 
it is attached by means 





4 FRUIT PICKER. 
of a small copper wire ; it should be ahout two 


feet longer than the pole. If poles of differ- 
ent lengths are used, then the hose may be made 
longer by having extra pieces to be buttoned toge- 
ther. To use the picker, the pole is held in one 
hand, while the lower end of the hose is taken in 
the other, and turned up to about four feet from 
the bottom, thus forming a loop. A fruit is de- 
tached and drops into this looped part of the hose ; 
the next one, if allowed to fall directly against the 
other, would bruise both; to prevent this, the 
hose is grasped by the hand that holds its lower 
end, closing it sufficiently to break the fall, and 
then releasing the hose to allow the fruit to pass 
down. When the weight becomes inconvenient, 
the end of the hose is turned down, and the fruit 
allowed to slip gently into a basket. Mr. Ten Eyck 
furnishes the picker complete, except the handle, 
to those who prefer to buy one rather than make it, 
but he has not patented it. He writes: ‘‘My ob- 
ject in sending it to the American Agriculturist is to 
give every oné the privilege of making and using it,” 
thus showing a liberal spirit which his brother 
fruit-growers will without doubt appreciate. 








What is Founder ? 


In works on Veterinary Surgery, the trouble pop- 
ularly known as “Founder” is described as Za- 
minitis, or an Inflammation of the Foot. This dis- 
ease appears in two forms. In the simple form the 
sensitive lamina of the foot and the equally sensi- 
tive sole are affected, while in the more severe 
form the bones of the foot are also included. 
Among the many causes of this disease, perhaps 
the most common is the severe concussion from 
fast driving on hard roads, over-exertion and over- 
feeding, and drinking cold water when the horse is 
heated. The treatment recommended by Dr. Wil- 
liams, one of the most eminent authorities, consists 
in the administration of mild purgatives. Tincture 
of Aconite in small and repeated doses, as a febri- 
fuge, with poultices to the foot in the early stages 
of the disease and cold applications later. He 
recommends also the application of Mr. Broad’s 
shoes. Mr. Broad’s plan is: ‘As early as possi- 





BROAD’S SHOE FOR FOUNDERED HORSES, 


ble, get lightly nailed on the feet affected, extremely 
stout, wide-webbed and long-bar shoes, made 
from iron about twice the ordinary thickness that the 
particular horse’s shoes are made from ; make them 
gradually thin from behind the quarters, so that 
the heel part of the shoes is wide and thin, and 
fitted rocker fashion, which enables the horse to 
throw his weight where he tries to, much better 
than he can in ordinary shoes or without any; that 
is, off the pedal bone on to the soft elastic tissues 
and tendon behind it, which are much less vascular 
and sensitive.’”? Mr. Broad’s shoe for foundered 
horses is shown in the accompanying engraving. 





Success with the Currant Crop. 


Our long-time correspondent, “ W. C.,” who is 
never led away by enthusiasm, gives us the follow- 
ing bit of experience. We may say that his place 
is on the Connecticut shore of Long Island Sound, 
and that his sales were made in one of the many 
prosperous small towns of that locality:—‘‘I have 
been experimenting with the currant for the last 
five years, on a small scale, and the present season 
have produced 120 quarts on three square rods, and 
they were sold to a huckster at 12 cents a quart, 
wholesale. They retailed at 16 cents a quart, de- 
livered in the village. At the wholesale rate, the 
amount of sales for an acre would be $768. The 
varieties were the ‘Red Dutch,’ ‘ Versailles,’ 
‘White Grape,’ and ‘Cherry.’ About half of the 
patch were ‘Red Dutch’ in full bearing, and the 
other part in various stages of growth—none of 
them in full bearing. The rows of plants were 
four feet apart, and the plants three and a half feet 
apart in the row. The plot had received a liberal 
dressing of Canada ashes two years before, which I 
think one of the best and cheapest fertilizers for all 
kinds of fruit. It also received last fall a top- 
dressing of manure from the pigsty und sea-weed 
from the shore, which was worked in with the fork 
this spring. The stools were thinned out severely 
this spring, and the ground kept in good cultiva- 
tion until the fruit was set. The currant worm at- 
tacked the bushes soon after the leaves came out, 
and was subdued with a single application of White 
Hellebore mixed with water—say a large table- 
spoonful to eight gallons of water. Hardly a worm 
could be found alive the morning after the appli- 
cation. The mixture was applied with a garden 
syringe, which sends the liquid with such force that 
every leaf gets a drenching. Another crop of 
worms appeared in June, and the Hellebore made 
short work withthem. Three things are to be ob- 
served in the application of this poison. 1. The 
White Hellebore should be fresh from the drug 
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store. 2. It should be thoroughly applied so as to 
wet every leaf. 3. The application should be made 
as soon as the worms make their appearance. The 
crop was remarkably clean and handsome. The cost 
of the production did not exceed one cent a quart.” 


Tim Bunker on Too Much Going West. 
_ 


Mr. Epiror: I got your letter this morning just 
as I had got my scythe ground and was going to 
mowing on that Horse Pond lot, where the grass is 
breast high. We use the hand-scythe occasionally 
just to keep our hand in. Three young men were 
waiting to strike in with me, calculating to give the 
old feller a sweat afore noon; so you see I could 
not possibly stop to write anything until that grass 
was in the swathe, and them young fellers were so 
tuckered out that they wished they were where the 
grass was lying down. That Horse Pond lot con- 
tinues to be an eye-sore to Jake Frink, but is lovely 
as a rose to the rest of Hookertown. Ye see, it has 
been giving me three ton to the acre regular every 
season for nigh on to twenty years, and has been 
preaching tile-drain and high farming to all Hook- 
ertown and the rest of mankind, through the 
American Agriculturist. It may not have: been 
worth much to the rest of mankind, but it was a 

wid job for me, and has paid enough sight better 
than any bank stock, or Government bonds, I ever 
saw, twice over. It was waste land; it is a pro- 
ductive meadow, making money for me every day 
inthe year. Jake never seems to have forgiven me 
for the change wrought, and every season, when the 
purple heads of the herd’s-grass are blooming and 
waving in the breeze, he seems to be afflicted with 
something worse than hay fever. [The Squire still 
uses the early New England name of ‘‘ herds-grass”’ 
for what is called Timothy in other parts of the 
country, and at present the name is in frequent use 
in New England.—Ep.] I hope he’ll get over it by 
and by. However, I do not lay up anything agin 
him; I am ready to do hima kindness any time, 
especially to buy another Horse Pond lot whenever 
he has one to sell. 

There is a deal of talk now about going West, as 
there has been for the last fifty years, and I am 
about tired on’t. If I read the census statistics 
aright, we have had enough of this business for the 
good of the older States, and it is about time Gree- 
ley’s advice, ‘‘Go West, young man,” was laid on 
the shelf. Up in Windham County, every farming 
town shows a loss of population in the last ten 
years, and this is true of every rural district in the 
State, and, probably, true of all the older States. 
Taking the whole State through, there has only 
been an increase of about 60,000 in ten years, and 
this is wholly in the cities and manufacturing 
towns. Many of the farming towns have less popu- 
lation than they had fifty years ago. Meanwhile, 
Connecticut has swallowed Greeley’s philosophy 
whole, and is sending off millions of money every 
year, with her sons and daughters, to the far West. 
There is a clean broad belt of them all the way to 
the Pacific coast. Connecticut capital and muscles, 
invested in California soil, raises wheat and sends it 
back to feed her people. We import in large quan- 
tities almost everything that can be raised on the 
farm—beef, pork, butter, cheese, mutton, lambs, 
hay, vegetables, and fruit. Nota quarter of the 
corn consumed in Hookertown is raised here, or on 
Connecticut soil ; it comes up to Shadtown by the 
sloop and schooner load—much of it already 
ground, and the balance ground in our mills and 
~ sold to livery stables, to farmers even, and every 
one who has use for corn meal. The family pig in 
the village, with few exceptions, is fattened on 
Western corn. We consume immense quantities 
of Western beef—fresh, corned, canned; Western 
pork and lard, cheese, butter, etc. While this is 
the case, farming property is very generally getting 
cheap. Farms in many parts of the State can be 
bought for a little more than what the buildings 
cost fifty years ago, or less. The buildings often 
times are in fair condition, enough sight better 
than a dug-out or the cheap frame dwellings that 
Eastern men are content to live in on the prairies. 
These old farms can be bought for from twenty to 
thirty dollars an acre, as the advertising agencies 











show. They furnish shelter, fuel, and food for the 
family—the three great necessities. They are in 
the midst of good markets near at hand, good 
schools, churches, and good neighbors. The climate 
is about all that can be desired for Connecticut 
people. There may be enterprise, adventure, and 
romance in going away from home, but in many 
cases I do not believe it pays. Some men draw 
prizes, but a great many, blanks. 1 have seen too 
Inany men come back, heart sick and body sick, 
poor and discouraged, to take much stock in far- 
off homesteads. 

I’m ready to give a reason for the faith that is in 
me. One grand reason offered for going West is 
lack of room here. Well, it is the easiest thing in 
the world to double the cultivated acres of Con- 
necticut by going deeper into the soil. That two 
acres of Horse Pond did not pay the interest on ten 
dollars an acre; it now pays the interest on two 
hundred, easy ; it virtually added twenty acres or 
more to Connecticut farm lands, and became a 
profitable and safe investment, as long as it is 
looked after. Now, we have, in almost every town 
in the State, large tracts of land that only need 
draining to make ’em yield double. Oftentimes 
draining will quadruple their value. But if only 
doubled, they would carry twice the men and twice 
the stock they now carry. There are large tracts 
of stony land, now in pasture, that can be cleared 
and made profitable ; there are still larger tracts of 
sandy and light.loams, called worn-out lands, that 
only need capital and brain manure to be made pro- 
fitable. A small part of the capital that goes off 
with our sons and daughters, and is spread out 
by them all across the Continent, if concentrated 
upon our own acres, would quadruple its agricul- 
tural productions and enable us not only to feed 
our own population, but to export to other States. 
It is ahout time Connecticut attended to its own 
business and turned the tables on the West. 

There is nothing like the ‘ Argumentum ad 
hominem,” Mr. Spooner says, and I guess he is 
about right. Take my John’s case. He went to 
the war, you know, and came home with his head 
full of notions, and nothing would satisfy him but 
he must go away from home. I knew there was 
nothing like experience to teach people, and rather 
favored his going. Well, he went to Kansas ten 
years ago, took up land, pre-empted, and home- 
steaded, lived in a dug-out, built a frame house, 
raised wheat, corn, oats, and potatoes, for about 
four years, on soil from nine to ten feet deep; no 
end of crops, but poor market; got, discouraged ; 
went to clerking; made some money, but spent 
more. After ten years hard work, under more than 
average good circumstances, he comes home this 
season with a wife and two children, and two thou- 
sand dollars indebtedness above the value of his 
realestate. We cannot tell, of course, what is in 
the future, but the result of ten years’ work, in the 
prime of life, is rather a poor commentary on the 
wisdom of his course. In this short life a man 
ought to post the books once in ten years, and look 
results in the face. Half the money he has spent 
and earned in the last ten years, if invested here in 
Connecticut, would have given him a good farm, a 
good paying business for life, without any debt. 
From the Hookertown outlook and observation, we 
think there is quite too much talk about going 
West, stick by the old homestead, deepen the soil, 
use brain manure, and prosper. 

Yours to command, 
Trmo0THY BUNKER, Esq. 

Hookertown, July 10, 1880. 

[Squire Bunker has so much sound sense that we 
always allow him to “say his say,” even when we 
do not altogether agree with him. In view of his 
son’s experience, we can hardly blame him for tak- 
ing the view of things that he does. Jf every Con- 
necticut farmer were as skillful, as wide awake to 
improvements, and so well understood “ manuring 
with brains,” as he does, the Squire’s advice for the 
sons to stay on the old farm would have more 
force. But the Squire knows many farms in Hook- 
ertown that are capital places to go from. The 
fact is, there is much to be said on both sides ; it 
would be better for some to stay, and better for 
others—far better—to go West or anywhere else. 








We advise the Squire to hurry up his fall work and 
take a Western trip himself. He wili find there 
grand farms, such as he never dreamed of, and 
splendid openings for enterprising young men from 
the Eastern States, and from the Western ones, too. 
Still he is right about the capabilities of Connecti- 
cut and of the other older States. There is manya 
horse-pond to be drained, and have its value in- 
creased many fold. There is many a farm that needs 
ouly ‘“‘manuring with brains” to have its product 
doubled, to the profit of those who doit. This 
country is so large that there is room and work for 
all the Squire Bunkers who know how to stay at 
home in the East, and the young men who, what- 
ever may be said, will ‘‘go West.” —Ep.] 


Science Applied to Farming—LX. 


Among Our Field Experimentérs. 

I have lately had the pleasure of visiting several 
of the gentlemen who are making the field expert- 
ments with various kinds of artificial fertilizers 
proposed by the American Agriculturist. 

Mr. Charles Fairchild, of this place, is now work- 
ing the fourth season. His trials on small plots, 
confirmed by experience in his field practice, in- 
dicate quite decidedly that he can get good crops 
of corn, potatoes, grass, oats, and wheat, witha 
mixture of fine bone-dust and muriate of potash. 
He buys the bone-dust ata neighboring bone-mill, 
very finely ground, at $32.00 per ton. The mu- 
riate has cost this season some $40.00 per ton. Ha 
uses, as I recall, from 150 to 250 Ibs. of the potash 
salt, and 200 to 400 lbs. of the bone-dust per acre, 
Reckoning actual cost of fertilizers, labor, interest 
on value of land, and all other expenses, he calcu- 
lates that his corn costs him 40 cts. per bushel. 
Some of his neighbors adopted his plan last season, 
and had a like experience. I confessI am a little 
surprised at his good success in growing wheat 
with fertilizers containing no more nitrogen than 
the very small amount found in the bone. Nor 
am I by any means certain that for wheat, oats, 
and for potatoes also, it would not be more profit- 
able for him to use nitrogen in Peruvian guano, fish 
scrap, or some other form. It will be interesting 
to learn how long the supply of potash in the pot- 
ash salt and phosphoric acid and lime in the 
bone will continue to bring him good crops. 

Mr. Fairchild, in co-operation with some other 
gentlemen, has undertaken a very thorough study 
of these questions by a series of ‘‘Special Nitrogen. 
Experiments’ similar to those described in the 
American Agriculturist for May last. He has laid 
out a piece of nearly two acres in some twenty-five 
parallel plots for as many different fertilizing ma- 
terials and combinations, leaving unmanured spaces 
between each two manured plots. He proposes to 
continue the experiment through a series of years, 
following the crops in a rotation which he thinks 
may prove profitable on his land. The labor will 
be considerable, but the results cannot fail to be 
very valuable for himself and for the public. As 
he tersely puts it, the application of what he has 
learned has made the difference between good 
profit and actual loss in his farming, and he is 
ready to do more work in the same line. 

Mr. Chester Sage, of this place, has been expert- 
menting on a plan similar to Mr. Fairchild’s, as the 
readers of the American Agriculturist have noticed. 
from the reports of his experiments, and has 
reached similar resnits. Potash, in potash salts, 
and phosphoric acid in bone and superphosphate, 
bring him better crops than his best barn manure, 
and at relatively very small cost. And I must say 
that 1 have been very much surprised to find how 
many farmers in this region have had like expe- 
rience in their experiments and in their field prac- 
tice. I had the opportunity some days ago to 
make a visit to see some interesting 
Experiments on the Farm of the Maine 

Agricultural College, 
under the direction of my friend and former assist- 
ant, Prof. W. H. Jordan, successor of Prof. Far- 
rington in the Agricultural Department of that 
Institution. Several of the field experiments made 
by Professors Farrington and Jordan have been 
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detailed in the American Agriculturist. For corn, 
potash and phosphoric acid together have proved 
most profitable; but for potatoes and turnips the 


Fig. 1.—FIRST ROOTS OF CORN PLANT. 


addition of nitrogen has seemed requisite for the 
best results. I had quite a talk with Prof. Jordan 
about corn-growing with commercial fertilizers. 
He is persuaded that corn may be raised with profit 
in our older States by the use of fertilizers supply- 
ing phosphoric acid and potash. But in cooler re- 
gions, like Eastern Maine, he doubts whether far- 
mers generally can afford to sacrifice grass, which 
generally does well, for corn, which sometimes 
fails to mature. He is persuaded, however, that 
where the climate favors corn, it may be grown with 
the cheap “ mineral’? fertilizers, as stated above, 
and thus enabled to gather its nitrogen from soil 
and air; that if corn and stalks are fed out on 
the farm, this must prove a very economical 
way to make manure, and that it is much bet- 
ter to have the corn get the nitrogen for itself, 
than to buy it at from 20 to 30 cents, or more, per 
pound in commerciai fertilizers, as so many thou- 
sands of farmers are doing. Iam sorry that lack 
of space forbids my mentioning in detail the ex- 
periments and experience of a number of other 
gentlemen whom it has been my good fortune to 
visit. Mr. W. D. Bartholemew, of Putnam, Conn., 
whose name is already familiar to the readers of 
the American Agriculturist, is continuing his field 
work this season. With corn, he, too, finds the only 
artificial fertilizers that do much good are those 
that supply phosphoric acid, bone and superphos- 
phate; but with potatoes, potash salt and nitro- 
genous materials, guano, sulphate of ammonia, 
nitrate of soda, etc., are profitable ; and with corn, 
by far the best results come with farm manure and 
superphosphate together. Indeed one thing I 
Notice in the talk of all the experimenters is that 
along with the more rational use of artificial fertil- 
izers, they are likewise studying, and very earnest- 
ly too, how best to increase the production and 
improve the quality of their farm manures. 
Letters from Experimenters. 

Mr. H. M. Swift of Chestnut Ridge, N. Y., in 
speaking of his repetition this season of his last 
year’s experiments says, ‘‘A great desideratum in 





Fig. 2.—yoUNG CORN PLANT WELL ROOTED. 


iny Vicinity is a crop to follow corn. Spring 
wheat never did well with us, barley is very uncer- 
tain, and oats, formerly the best of all our farm 
crops, have for some years been a failure. The 
straw is long enough but always more or less rusted 
and the grain light.’? He queries how far the rust is 
due to climatic or other conditions beyond our 
control, and how far to defects in the soil which 


fertilizing and tillage may overcome, and is at- | 





tempting to get some light upon the problem by 
experiments. I hope he will favor us with his re- 
sults. One difficulty, in fact one of the greatest diffi- 
culties with field experiments, is in the disturbing 
causes which affect the yield on the several plots 
where the comparative trials are made. Besides 
original variations in the depth, texture, water 
supply, and composition of the soil, there are, as 
Mr. Swift suggests ‘“‘very unexpected differences 
within limited spaces due, in lands long cultivated, 
to the droppings of pastured stock, to the fodder- 
ing on the ground of a stack of hay, to the deposit 
of a load of manure or perhaps to the use of some 
fertilizer which, producing no immediate results, 
in time, with change of culture and appropriate 
crops, show its effects long after the cause is for- 
gotten.” Mr. Swift adds further on in his letter, 
and, as it seems to me very pertinently, “I think 
I have generally aimed at this residuary fertility, 
if I may so call it, rather than the first effects.” 





Fig. 3.—THE ROOTS OF CORN 


Mr. J. W. Pierce, of West Millbury, Mass., who 
is also repeating his last year’s experiments, writes: 
“The nitrogenand potash look much better than 
last year’s, probably because I applied them broad- 
cast. Last year I put part of them in the hill, and 
they injured the germinution of the seed.” I 
quote this observation of Mr. Pierce, because it 
touches a very important matter. A vast deal of 
harm is done in the use of concentrated fertilizers 
by putting them too near the seed. The seed, the 
just germinated plant, and the roots suffer, and the 
growth of the plant is checked in consequence. 
Farmers often think they must put the fertilizer 
close to the plant, or it will not get the benefit of 
them. They do not realize how widely the roots 
extend, and what a capacity they have for gathering 
up the nourishing materials that are diffused 
through the soil, and how much better it is to sup- 
ply these materials so that the roots may thus 
gather them from the soil all about them in the 
natural way. This suggests a very important subject: 


The Roots of Plants. 


The roots of a plant give it mechanical support | 


during its growth, and gather for it food, with 
water, from the soil. When this work is done 
and the crop is gathered, the roots remain to con- 
tribute their own substance to supply food for 
the succeeding crop, to hasten, through their de- 
composition, the processes by which the plant food 
of the soil is made available, and finally to im- 
prove the texture of the soil. Roots are more 
important agents in the growth of our crops than 
most people think. Every farmer and gardener 
ought to understand, and would work to much 
better advantage if he did properly understand, 
how roots grow and do their work, and hence how 
the plants should be cared for so as to best promote 


the development of the roots, and in consequence 
the growth of the whole plant ; its fruit, grain, ete, 
The Roots of Indian Corn, 

A German investigator, Dr. Thiel, has made some 
very interesting studies of the roots of plants, and 
has published several series of photographs of 
whole plants, tops, and roots, just as they grow in 
the field. From a series of these which illustrate the 
development of Indian corn, or Maize, as it is gen- 
erally called in Europe, our engravings are taken, 
To get these photographs, the youngest plants, with 
the roots freed from earth, were put in water, as 
nearly as possible in the natural position, and pho- 
tographed. For the others, trenches were dug in 
the sandy soil in which the plants were growing, 
and the roots laid bare. The engravings are there- 
fore from nature, and show just how the roots are 
developed asthe plant grows; how they extend 
through the soil and distribute themselves in 
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PLANT AT A LATER STAGE. 








the upper and lower layers. Figure 1 is the very 
young plant; figure 2 is a little further 
developed. Figures 3 and 4 are older 
states of the plant. Figure 3 being a 
view from the side, showing the exten- 
sion of roots in breadth and depth, and 
in figure 4 we see the corn plant in the 
same position some weeks later in its 
growth.. I regret that Dr. Thiel has 
given us no view of the matured plant 
among his photographs. I mistrust the 
reason is to be found in the fact, that 
in the climate of North Germany, corn 
does not generally mature very well. 

The roots of corn extend a great dis- 
tance laterally and penetrate to quite a 
depth in the soil, though not so deeply 
as do many other plants, such as clover, 
lucern, or even beets. But at the same 
time, as the engravings show, the ijarger 
share of the roots are near the surface 
and here most of the feeding is done. 
The roots that reach deepest into the 
soil serve to bring up a supply of water 
when the upper strata are dried as in 
times of drouth. Ishould like to add a 

Request to Our Experimenters. 
We hear various and widely con- 
flicting statements as to the distance 
and depth to which roots go into the 
soil. Can not some of the gentlemen 
who are about to harvest the experimental crops 
trace the course and extent of the roots, and give 
us their results in figures and such description as 
convenient ? How far do the rvots of corn, pota- 
toes, and other crops, reach; how deep do they 
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HALE-GROWN PLANT. 


Fig. 4.—ROOTS OF 
penetrate, and how far down is the feeding by the 


roots mainly done? W. O. ATWATER, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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The Arabian Horse: “The Panther.” 


> 
The careful investigations of Ali Bey result in es- 
tablishing the fact that there are six distinct breeds 
‘of the Arab horse at the present day. Some of 
these are confined to limited portions of Arabia, 
and are little known to the outside world. An- 
other breed, the ‘‘ Kochlani,” not mentioned by Ali 
Bey among the six, is often found in treatises on 
the horse, and is supposed 


| 


the Arab horse stands high in docility and intelli- 
gence. He is possessed of a fine temperament, and 
when kindly treated, is extremely docile; but when 
the treatment is harsh he rebels, and will fight for 
his just rights until he wins or until death ends 
his troubles. We are in this country much in- 
debted to the Arabian for the present high po- 
sition held by our horses; first, for the prominent 
part it played in elevating the English horse, from 





The Polar Hare.—(Lepus glacialis.) 


Naturalists enumerate at least fourteen species 
of Lepus or true hares, as existing in America north 
of the tropic of Cancer. Among the handsomest, 


and perhaps the most interesting members of the 
genus is the Polar Hare (Lepus glacialis), a single 
specimen of which is represented in the accompa- 
nying engraving. It is 


a native of the far north, 
and according to Audubon 





to have descended from 





the stud of Mahomet. 
The tradition of the foun- 
dation of the ‘‘ Kochlani” 
breed, which ‘“Stone- 
henge’? is inclined to be- 
lieve, is but another name 
for a distinct breed in the 
eastern part of the desert, 
is as follows: The Prophet, 
‘desiring to select mares 
for his stud, had a number 
of them that had served 
as chargers, kept for 
some time without water. 
When mad with thirst, 
they were set at liberty, 
and at the moment when 
they were near the desired 
water, the war trumpet 
‘was sounded for a charge, 
Five of the mares aban- 
doned the water, and in 
great excitement gallop- 
ed to the spot where 
they expected a charge 
was to be made. These 
five high spirited animals 
were thus chosen as the 








it is to the cold and in- 
hospitable regions of the 
north, the rugged valleys 
of Labrador, and the wild 
mountain sides of that 
desolate land, or to the 
yet wilder or more sterile 
countries that extend 
from thence toward the 
west, that we must resort 
to find the large and beau- 
tiful Hare we have now 
to describe ; and if we ac. 
vance even to the highesv 
latitude man has ever 
reached, we shall still find 
the Polar Hare,though the 
mercury fall below zero, 
and huge snow drifts im- 
pede our progress through 
the trackless waste. Both 
trappers and Indians in 
that cold, thinly inhabit- 
ed and sterile region, 
are sometimes saved from 
certain starvation by 
means of this Hare. One 
of the most interesting 
features of the Polar 








foundation of a stud from 
which a famous race of 
Arab horses has sprung. Whatever of truth there 
may be in this tradition, it isin accordance with the 
accounts of the extreme care with which the Arab 
horse has been bred. It is asserted by travellers in 
the East, that existing pedigrees can be traced back 
for 500 years; and, among the choicest animals, 
a certificate is always made out by the local author- 
ities, within seven days after the birth of the foal. 

The characteristics of the high-bred Arab horse 
are well shown in ‘‘ The 





THE ARABIAN HORSE—“ THE PANTHER.’’—OWNED BY GEN. U. 8. 


which our stock was primarily derived, and second- 
ly, by the infusion of its blood through direct im- 
portations. It is not exaggeration to say that the 
Arab horse, in its native country, is one of the 
family of his owner. The history of its treatment 
at home has not been without its good effect in 
teaching us the value of care in breeding, and of 
kind and familiar treatment of the horse from birth. 
Such are the intelligence and docility of the animals 





Hare, though not restrict- 
ed to it, is the change in 
the color of its coat to correspond with the sur- 
roundings produced by the change of seasons, 
The color of the Polar Hare, in summer, is of a 
grayish brown, with black ears, bordered with 
white, the breast being of a bluish gray. This col- 
or is nearly that of the earth and surrounding rocks, 
and serves to conceal the hare from the keen eyes 
of its greatest destroyers, the Golden Eagle and the 
Snowy Owl. As the brief summer closes, the coy- 
ering of the hare be- 


GRANT. 





Panther,” presented in 
the accompanying en- 
graving, made from an 
instantaneous _photo- 
graph by Schreiber & 
Sons. “The Panther” 
was bred by the Turkish 
Sultan, at Constantino- 
ple, and presented by 
him to General Ulysses 
$. Grant, while he was 
on his late tour around 
the world. He is a 
dapple gray, 154 hands 
high and eight years 
old. The full, square 
head, and heavy jaws, 
with the fine muzzle, 
are well shown in side 
view, but the remarka- 
ble width of forehead 
is not appreciated un- 
less seen from the front. 
The eye of the Arab 
horse is ‘full and soft, 
sparkling with anima- 
tion on the slightest ex- 
citement; the ear is 
small; the neck arched ; 
the shoulders oblique, 
but muscular; the 
withers moderately high 
and thin; the chest rather light in girth, but 
the back ribs deep in proportion, and the hips, 
though narrow, well united to the back by a round- 
ed mass of powerful muscles.’’—The large fore- 
head and full development of brain, indicate that 




















comes whiter, and soon 








is pure white, with the 

















exception of the tips of 





its ears. The brown 














THE POLAR HARE (Lepus glacialis). 


when they are allowed to properly develope, that 
it is not to be wondered at that some tribes be- 
lieve that the horse, as well as its owner, has a 
future existence, and that both will enjoy the 
“happy hunting grounds” of the hereafter. 


color of the summer 
garb would make the 
bare conspicuous on the 
snow, and it could be 
easily seen for a great 
distance, but as it is, 
the white mantle be- 
comes a cloak of safety. 
In length of body, the 
Polar Hare varies from 
twenty to thirty inches, 
and its weight from sev- 
en to fourteen pounds, 
| The food in summer 

_consists largely of ber- 
ries and different kinds 
of small tender herbage, 
while in winter the tops 
of dwarf willows and 
tall grasses are eaten, 
“It seeks the sides of 
the hills, where the wind 
prevents the snow from 
lodging deeply, and 
where even in the win- 
ter it can procure the 
berries of the Alpine 
Arbutus, the bark of 
some dwarf willows, or the evergreen leaves of 
the Labrador Tea plant.”” The characteristics of 
the Polar Hare are much like those of its more 
Southern cousins —a peculiar and interesting 


| combination of timidity and shyness. It is not 
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easy to get within gun shot of them, as they con- 
stantly make off in rabbit fashion, to a safe dis- 
tance, where they sit until their pursuer comes 
almost within range, when they move on again. 
They are much frightened at the long shadow of 
the hunter which the low Arctic sun casts upon 
the snow, and in this respect are like deer, and 
the fact must be borne in mind by the hunter, if he 
would be successful in capturing his timid game. 

All those who have eaten the flesh of the Polar 
Hare agree that it is fine in flavor, far surpassing 
that of other hares. The species can be domesti- 
cated and become handsome tame pets. Cap- 
tain Ross says, of one he had: ‘It could not endure 
to be carressed, but was exceedingly fond of com- 
pany, and would sit for hours listening to a conver- 
sation, which was no sooner ended than he would 
retire to his cabin; he was a continual source of 
amusement by his great sagacity and playfulness.” 


From Editorial “* Notes by the Way.” 
An Ice-House Above Ground. 


‘tae 
Simple—Easily Constructed — Effective — Ice 
for 50 Cents a Ton. 

Ice is not only a comfort and a luxury, but it is 
very useful on every farm—particularly - where 
milch cows are kept—as well as in every house. A 
village friend of ours, who buys his ice from the 
dealer’s wagon, asserts that his ice bill is fully met 
by the saving in coal and food. He argues thus: 
Food, especially meats, keeps fresh and good 
so much longer in the ice-chest that cooking is re- 
quired far less frequently in hot weather, while 
very much less food becomes stale and wasted— 
adouble economy. Where ice is abundantly sup- 
plied by regular dealers i 
at low rates it is, per- 
haps, usually cheaper 
to buy the amount 
needed for ordinary 
family use. But where 
much is required, and 
especially where the 
ice wagon does not 
come around every 
day or two, as is the 
case at country re- 
sidences, it is best to have one’s own ice-house. 
And it is but a small matter to get up one that will 
hold 15 to 25 tons, and keep it well through the 
season.—As an illustration, we describe one we re- 
cently saw on the farm of CHARLES H. WARNER, in 
Lima, Livingston County, N. Y. It stands on level 
ground, entirely above the surface. It is a newcne 
erected in place of a similar one that has been ser- 
viceable for 15 or 20 years. As this one cost less 
than $30, all told, and is filled by the farm help 
when there is little else to do, we may reckon the 
annual expense, interest included, not over $5, or 
at most $10, for 16 to 20 tons of ice—enough to 

. give a large supply, 
say 125 lbs. a day, 
from April 1 to De- 
cember 1. — Descrip- 
tion: The base (fig. 
1) is a frame of 8 by 
8-inch hewn or saw- 
ed timber, forming a 
square 12 by 12 feet. 
This is laid on a 
stone foundation, or 
on corner posts set 
in the ground, and 








Fig. 1.—THE WALLS. 
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SSS =— with stones and 
Fig. 2.—VERTICAL SECTION. mortar if accessi- 


ble, or earthing up will answer. A similar square 
frame is made for the plates, and this is sup- 
ported at the four corners with 8 by 8-inch posts, 
eight feet long, and by 2 by 8-inch studs, say three 
on each of three sides, and two as door posts on 
the front side. The outside (fig. 3) is covered with 
inch boards. Rough pine boards, somewhat knot- 
ty, will answer. Mr. Warner’s cost $16 per 1,000 
feet. The cracks may be covered with narrow 
battening. Mr. W. thinks the battens not neces- 
sary. Inch boards, laid horizontally, line the inside 





up to the plates, and the 8-inch space between is 
filled with sawdust. The flooring is simply boards 
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Fig. 3.—THE ICE-HOUSE COMPLETE. 





laid upon the ground or upon small cobble-stones. 
The roof is only one thickness of inch boards, with 
batten pieces over the cracks, and is supported by 
three horizontal strips on each side, laid across raft- 
ers. The rafters are scantling, beveled and nailed 
together at the top, and set into or firmly spiked to 
the plates. About half of the middle of the ridge is 
cut out, leaving an opening 4 or 5 inches wide, and 
over this is a cap, supported by a saddle piece at each 
end of it, leaving an opening on each side under it 
for ventilation. The cap extends far enough over 
to keep out the rain. The doors area single thick- 
ness of inch boards. The outside boards can be 
rough, or planed and painted to correspond with 
the house or other buildings.—When filling the 
house, 5 or 6 inches of straw and sawdust are put 
on the floor, and the ice packed solidly on this, but 
a space of 6 or 8 inches is left on all sides, which is 
packed in with sawdust. Any spaces or cracks be- 
tween the cakes of ice are also filled with sawdust. 
Short pieces of horizontal loose boards support the 
sawdust inside the door. These are put in as the 
filling proceeds, and taken out as the ice is remoy- 
ed from time totime. The ice is filled in some dis- 
tance above the plates, and finally covered over 
with a foot or so of sawdust. This suffices to keep 
out the sun and air heat. Experience proves that 
this surrounding of sawdust on all sides will 
keep the ice well during the entire summer season.— 
Those not having access to lakes or ponds, can eas- 
ily make an artificial pond in a prairie slough, or 
other depression of ground, large enough to fur- 
nish ice for filling a small house like the above. In 
this, there is a mass of ice say 9 feet square, or 
about two and one-third tons for each foot in hight. 





Harvesting Broom-Corn. 


The quality and therefore the value of the brush 
of the Broom-corn depends in great measure upon 
the time at which it is harvested. The most suc- 
cessful growers agree that the cutting should begin 
‘as soon as the blossoms begin to fall,’”’ or in other 
words at that time when the seeds begin to form. 
At this time the brush is of the best color, heaviest, 
and the most durable. The manner of harvesting 
differs somewhat with the variety and whether a 
particular color is sought or not. Some time before 
the brush is cut, the broom-corn stalks are lopped, 
which consists in going through the rows and 
breaking down the tops a foot or so below the 
base of the brush. The object of this operation is, 





A BALE OF BROOM-CORN. 


first, to keep the brush straight, and secondly to 
accelerate its ripening. The top of the plant 
still retains sufficient communication with the 
stalk toallow of a thorough maturing of the brush. 

The tabling consists in breaking down the stalks 
at about 30 inches from the ground. Each two 





rows are tabled together, the stalks of one row 
being crossed diagonally upon those of the other, 
thus making a sort of a “‘table’’ with intermediate 
spaces affording room forthecutters. The cutting 
is done with a sharp knife, the stalk being severed 
six or eight inches below the base of the brush, and 
therefore some distance above the point where the 
stalk was lopped. The brush should be cured 
under cover, as exposure to the hot sun renders it 
brittle and the elasticity characteristic of a good 
broom is lost. A shed of any sort will do for small 
quantities; for larger, a drying house will be neces- 
sary. The next step is the removal of the seed, 
which is done by a long toothed curry-comb,.a 
hatchel, or if there are larger quantities, a cylinder 
scraper is to be employed, run by horse or other 
power. The brush is then put on racks to dry, 
where it remains until thoroughly cured and is. 
ready for baling. Much depends upon the charac- 
ter of the baling; in fact, all the difference between 
a good profit and no profit. Compact, square bales, 
with even ends, and the brush so put in that it will 
come out straight, must be made, or only a low 
price will be obtained. The proper size of a bale 
is 3 feet 10 inches Jong, 2 feet wide and 30 inches 
deep. It should be made as shown in the accom- 
panying engraving, stout laths being placed at the 
corners and the whole is securely bound by a 
number of wires which pass around the bale. 
ae 


The Sheep Bot-Fly. 
—<—>—_- 

There are a number of species of bot-flies, mem- 
bers of the same family (stride), and are inter- 
esting from the peculiar localities which they seleet 
to pass their larve state, and the trouble which 
they thereby cause the animals within which they 
reside. The ox bot-fly plants its eggs in the skin 
of cattle, where the larve 
grow to large size. The 
horse bot-fly selects the 
stomach of the horse for the 
place of its development, 
while other species inhabit 
the internal organs of mice, 
squirrels, rabbits, etc. The 
Sheep Bot-fly, or Gad-fly 
( Zstrus ovis), selects the nostrils of its host as the 
most fitting place for the abode of its young. Figure 
l represents the female fly, which is brown, and yel- 
low-banded. As soon as the eggs hatch, the larve 
make their way up the nostrils to the frontal si- 
nuses, where they attach themselves by little hooks 
that are abundant around its mouth, and continue 
to feed upon the mucus always found in the loca- 


tion selected. This en- a ih 
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trance takes place in 
Fig. 2.—UPPER SIDE. 











Fig. 1.—FEMALE FLY. 





early summer, and the 
larve, which are of a 
creamy -white color 
while young, gradually attain their full size and 
a dirty brown color. In this state the grub re- 
mains until the following spring, when it loosens 
its hold, and passes down the nostrils, causing great 
irritation and discomfort to the sheep. Figures 2 
and 3 show the larve with the upper and lower sides, 
respectively, in view. After dropping from the 
animal, the larve burrow into the ground, and pass 
into the inactive pupa state. They remain as 
chrysalids for six or eight 4 

weeks, and then come 
forth as two-winged flies, 
in appearance much like 
the common house-fly, but 
somewhat larger. The 





Fig. 3.—LOWER SIDE. 

flies soon provide for a new generation by deposit- 
ing eggs in the nostrils of the sheep. As to the in- 
jurious effects of the Bot-fly, it may be said that 


opinions differ greatly. It is probable that many 
cases of death assigned to the bots, have resulted 
from other causes. However small the danger may 
be, the annoyance to the sheep is enough to lead 
flock-owners to prefer that their flocks may be ex- 
empt from attacks. The remedies fall naturally 
under these heads: Change of situation, prevem 
tion of the deposit of eggs, and removing the 
larve. Dr. Thomas, in his 9th report as the State 
Entomologist of Mlinois, in his article on this sub- 
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ject, says: “I am satisfied that high, dry, firm, 
open, airy situations will be found much less in- 
fested with this pest than low, moist situations, 
where there is thick undergrowth, and close, hot 
air.’ The most common method to prevent the 
deposit of eggs is the tarring of the nose, which 
should be done at frequent intervals during the fly 
season. After the grubs or larve are once seated 
in the nostrils, it is a difficult matter to remove 
them. The use of some irritating substance that 
will produce violent sneezing is, perhaps, the only 
method to be pursued. 


Among the Farmers.—No. 56. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 





oe 
Since I wrote last, I have been ata plow trial. The 
- managers of the trial were conscientiously earnest 
about having a trial of plows which would develop 
their best points for general utility. Iam rather 
old-fogyish, and stick to an old-fashioned 19% plow 
(with a reversible point, however,) as the best plow 
I know of for my light team and gravelly, stony 
soil; but this did not hinder the Secretary from 
asking me to come out and try the dynamometer on 
the plows. I did that, and a good 
deal more, for I watched that whole 
trial, and criticised it well—in my 
own mind. Not being a member of 
the committee, but only an adjunct, 
I discussed nothing except the draft 
with them, and do not know which 
plow won the prize. The trial was 
in this wise: Each plow had its 
plowman, who drove his own team, 
and who was coached by his princi- 
pal and all his friends. The teams 
were all started at about the same 
time, making a sort of a plowing 
match of it. Each plow-man plowed 
a quarter of an acre of beautiful flat, mellow land. 
The first half was laid with flat furrows; on the 
rest, the furrows lapped. At the close, the plows 
and teams all came to a plot selected for the pur- 
pose, where the draft of the plows was tested. I 
was surprised at several results. We tested all 
the plows first with a 
“jointer,” or ‘skim ” 
—that is, with a small 
plow attached like a 
coulter to the beam. 
The jointer cuts less 
than half the width of 
the plow, running only 
= about two inches deep, 
and folds half the sod 
over upon the other 
half, and then the whole 
is rolled over into the 
furrow by the plow 
After this, the plows 
were tested with coulters. I was surprised to find 
that all the plows showed less draft with the joint- 
ers than with the coulters. It was shown also that, 
in this soil—and it is probably true of other soils, 
except those full of very tough roots—a mere 
scratch of the coulter . 
cutting possibly an inch 
and often less, answer- 
-ed every purpose, en- 
abling the plow to turn ~ 
a true, straight-edged _ 
furrow, and with nota- 
bly less draft thanif the | 
coulter were set as low 
asiscustomary. I have 
always felt as if the 
coulter ought to be in 
the ground ‘deep 
enough to do some geod,”’’ never having the idea 
that an inch-cut was just as good, and better, than 
a three or four-inch one, besides making a saving 
of at least 50 Ibs. in the draft, but such seems to 
be the case. 
It is clear that it takes much less power to draw 
a coulter if it cuts but one inch, than one cutting 
four inches. Now, the coulter is, or should be, 
sharper than the edge of the mould-board in front 







Fig. 1.—CcOULTER HIGH. 


Fig. 2.—COULTER LOW. 
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of the standard, and, it would seem, should cut the 
sod and grass-roots much easier, but it appears that 
the adva::tages of the deep-cut are more than offset 
by the power required to force the coulter through 
the ground to that depth. Let us suppose that 
figs. 1 and 2 represent coulters attached to plow- 
beams. Fig. 1 is supposed to cut an inch, and is set 
where the furrow-slice just begins to be lifted by 
the share, driven as a wedge under it, which is the 
proper place, and varies with the depth. Figure 
2 shows a coulter set forward, and considerably 
deeper, while Fig. 2 shows one nearly perpendicu- 
lar. The lightest draft occurred with a coulter set 
as shown at fig. 1. Doubtless the roots part easier 
for being slightly strained, and the very small depth 
of the cut is sufficient. Fig. 2 is a faulty position, 
both as to depth and angle. We were discussing 
the question why it was that the jointer showed 
less draft than the coulter, and came to these con- 
clusions: In the first place, the cut of the jointer 
is very shallow, hence consumes little power; then 
the weight of the slice when turned is laid over 
upon the outer edge of the main furrow-slice, as 
shown in figure 3, relieving the plow of its weight 
where it would have to lift it, and placing it where 





it helps by its own weight in the turning. The fig- 
ures indicate the Jift of the furrow-slice and the 
corresponding position of the outer edge. 

In most soils it requires half as much again 
power to draw a plow seven inches deep as to draw 


it six. This we saw illustrated in the difficulty the 
committee had to make the plowmen hold to a 
seven-inch furrow, and the difference it made in the 
indications of the dynamometer whether or not that 
depth was kept. When two inches are taken off 
the top, of course, that is to a degree equivalent to 
plowing only five inches deep. The plow detaches, 
lifts, twists, turns, and in these operations crumbles 
the furrow-slice, and the thinner it is, the more 
easily will each one of these operations be done. 


As to the Testing of Plows. 


As it was, it was interesting, but so is a horse- 
trot, no matter how much jockeying is going on. 
It was very funny to see how well the plowman and 
his principal understood each other 

‘*Put her down there—put her down, beam deep 
if they want it so,’’ said the principal; ‘ there, 
that’s seven inches—that’s eight, easy enough. 
How does that read on your “‘dymoneter.’’—‘‘ Only 
six and a half deep, anyway,” said the committee- 
man, ‘‘and there’s no use in taking down the indi- 
cations of the dynamometer.’’ 

‘“‘Let her go down, then; raise the wheel; let 
out your trace-chaius: get her down some way,”’ 
repeats the principal, just as honestly as if he meant 
it; but the shrewd plowman only pretends to do 
what he is told, and bears down hard enough on 
the handles to more than balance the difference. So 
it went, more or less, but enough to vitiate the re- 
sults, and so it will always be, if the plowman is 
personally interested in securing unfair results. 1 
understand that the committee suggest that, if an- 
other trial be held, the work shall be done before 
the committee inspect it, under the direction of the 
superintendent, or of some suitable person, of 
course. This may be very wise, for it is very diffi- 
cult to separate the plowman and his manner of 
plowing, his team, and the appearance of the plow 
itself from the actual work done, which alone is the 
real criterion, when compared with the power re- 
quired. As to a dynamometer test—that is, to 
get accurately at the power required—each plow 





should be driven at different depths, accurately 
gauged at different widths of furrows, with differ- 
ent attachments—that is, with coulters, coulter- 
shares, jointers, and revolving coulters ; and all the 
plows should be held by one man, and drawn by the 









Fig. 4.—SECTION OF SMOKE-HOUSE. 


same team, and that a much more powerful one 
than is necessary, and one to which the plowman is 
accustomed. I think that excellent, satisfactory, 
and very useful results might be thus attained. 


Smoke-house, Ash-pit, and Boiler-house. 

Some Litchfield County farmer folks are planning 
a building to serve as a smoke-house, ash-pit, and 
boiler-house, and consulted me. I send you a 
sketch of the plan proposed. They have a grove 
of maples, the remains of an ancient sugar-bush, 
and this furnishes them all the sugar they need 
throughout the year. [ therefore introduced @ 
Cook’s Evaporator, which is for boiling far supe- 
rior to a kettle or cauldron; though the kettle 1s 
necessary for heating water, and for boiling pig-feed. 

The walls of the building will be of stone, not 
less than 14 inches thick, laid in cement mortar ; 
the inner walls a foot thick. The ash-pit is planned 
to occupy nearly the whole of the 6 by 6 smoke- 
house ; room being left at the door to enter and 
set the fire, which is placed under a stone slab taid 
in the wall, as in fig. 5, 14 to 16 inches above the 
ground, with an opening at the back in the rounded 
corner. This inner wall is three feet high, with 
good top stones, so that it may be used to stand 
upon to hang the bacon. Figure 4 shows how the 
roof should be framed, so that the smoke-house 
may be ceiled with tongued and grooved boards, 
ventilation being provided at the chimney, and in 
the door besides, if necessary. The door should 
be close-fitted and strong. The ash-pit should have 
an opening for taking out the ashes, made io fit a 
good-sized flagging-stone, by which it is to be closed 
on the outside. This hole should be made per- 
fectly tight by plastering around the stone door 
with clay and wet ashes. The kettle is set in brick, 
the fire-place opening towards the side door. The 
plan includes a Cook’s Evaporator for sap or sor- 
ghum juice. When this is used, the fire is made 
under the end of the evaporator pan, F, set in 
brick, the flue passing under the kettle, X. This 
flue must be closed by an iron slide when not in use, 
and the door of the kettle furnace must be closed 
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Fig. 5.—PLAN OF BOILER- AND SMOKE-HOUSE. 
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up and plastered up with clay, if necessary, when 
‘the evaporator is used. The sap, @rst put into the 
well-cleaned kettle, would have ibe chill taken off 
from it at least, und perhaps get quite hot before 
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it is placed in the evaporator, where the process 
of evaporation and skimming would take place. 
Picking Fruit. 

I was in one of the principal seed stores in New 
York a few days ago, when a buyer came in to in- 
quire about fruit pickers and baskets. He want- 
2d, particularly, 
baskets to take 
into the trees to 
pick apples. I 
asked if he did 
not pick into 
bags, and found 
neither he nor 
the seedsman 
had ever heard 
of such a thing. 
4 I think it would 
be quite worth 
while for you to 
illustrate the 
method of pick- 
ing by a cut sim- 
ilar to the one in 
Thomas’s “ Fruit 
Culturist.”—[We 
y produce in fig- 
ure 6 the cut re- 
ferred to by the 
writer —Eps.]— 
We tie a small 
apple into one 
corner of a grain 
bag, selecting a rather large-mouthed bag; then 
tie this corner to one edge of its mouth, by means 
of the bag string, taking in so much of the bag 
that the cord will not cut the shoulder when one’s 
head is put through, and the bag hung from one 
shoulder, mouth in front. With this, the picker 
has both hands free, and can climb about in the 
tree as much as he pleases. When he has picked 
half a bushel or so, he will begin to find the load 
burdensome. He empties the bag into the barrel 
without bruising the fruit by lowering the bag into 
the barrel, and then gently drawing up on one side, 
letting the apples roll out, as shown in figure 7. 








Fig. 6.—PICKING WITH A BAG. 





How Rid the Ground of Wild Mustard. 
—The Wild Mustard, Charlock, Brassica (formerly 
Sinapis) arvensis, is one of the weeds imported from 
Europe, and is troublesome in the grain fields of 
some parts of this country. The seeds retain their 
vitality for so long a time, and are produced in 
such abundance, that when once in the ground it 
is a hard matter to eradicate this pest. As the 
Mustard plant is an annual, and must come from 
the seed each year, it is evident that if the plants 
are not allowed to go to seed, the eradication must 
be effected in 
time. The cere- 
als are the crops 
that offer the best 
opportunity for 
the development 
of the Mustard, 
and when the 
ground is badly 
infested, to pull 
out the plants is 
a great deal of 
work. In such 
case, it would be 
best to grow 
some crop that 
= will allow the 
ground to be fre- 
quently cultivat- 
ed. Instead of 
sowing barley, 
plant the ground 
to corn, even if 
it was in corn the year before, and thorough- 
ly till the ground in the season as late as pos- 
sible. This will allow the Mustard seed to ger- 
minate, but not give the plants time to produce 
seed. After the corn is harvested, the ground 
should be plowed again, and left until spring, 








when a crop of roots, beans, or potatoes should be 
putin. The beans and early potatoes will be off in 
time for winter wheat, and the ground is then 
seeded down to grass. With this method of thor- 
ough culture for two or three years, the weed can 
be thoroughly removed from the ground. Seed- 
grain brought from some other locality, should 
be examined for Mustard or any other foul seed. 





Dome-shaped, Concrete Spring-house. 


We were so much struck with the practical char- 
acter of a novel plan for a spring milk-house, which 
a friend proposes to erect, that we requested him 
to furnish the sketches of the same here given. 

Figure 1 is a view of the building. The inside 
diameter is 10 feet. 


It is 8 feet high. The walls 





Fig. 1.—FRONT VIEW OF SPRING HOUSE. 


are 18 inches thick at the base, and a foot at the 
top, and to be made of concrete; that is, cement- 
mortar — one-third cement, two-thirds sand—in 
which as many stone chips from a quarry are placed 
as can be completely bedded in, submerged, so to 
speak, in the mortar. This should be handled 
when fresh-mixed, and as liquid as possible, and 
and yet set solid. There will be a complete dome, 
built of hemlock boards; the concrete will be laid 
upon that, and it is proposed to have it quite 
rough on the outside, so that vines will cling to 
and cover it. The door will be avery strong and 
tight one, horizontally and diagonally boarded, of 
matched pine, fastened throughout with clinch- 
nails. Ventilating doors, opening outwards, are 
shown in the front, and this opening will be pro- 
tected on the inside with wire cloth. The building 
is lighted by a circular plate of rough glass, such 
as is used in floors under sky-lights, fully half an 
inch thick, and two feet-in diameter. Possibly a 
less diameter will answer for this purpose. 

- Figure 2 is the ground plan. In this, B is the 
door, entering at which we come upon the cement 





floor, F, which is half surrounded by the pool 
against the wall opposite the door, which opens 
towards the north. The pool is designated by W 
in the plan, figure 2. The spring is supposed to 
rise through its pebbly bed at S, and there is a par- 
tition at A, over which the water flows, and which 
consequently separates the pool into fresh water, 
and that less directly from the fountain head, with 
probably a difference of one degree in the temper- 
ature. The temperature of the spring is about 50° 
in winter, rising several degrees in the hottest 
weather, in its present unprotected condition. It 
is hoped that when the spring-house is built, a 
temperature nf 52°, at the highest, will be secured. 
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The pool will have a raised rim six inches wide, 
and three or four inches high, to prevent water 
splashing out upon the floor, at about the level of 
which the water is intended to stand. In this pool 
the milk will be placed in “‘ coolers ”’ in the coldest 
part. Jars and stone pots of butter may be placed 
in the pool nearer the outlet, The temperature 
of the room will probably not fall below 45° in 
winter, nor rise above 60° in summer. During the 
summer, therefore, the cream will ripen for churn- 
ing in the spring house, but in cold weather it will 
have to be brought to the house before churning, 

Figure 3 is a section on the line A... B, which is 
through the doorway. This shows the depth of the 
pool ; the foundations, also laid in cement, so as to 
exclude surface water entirely ; the window in the 
top, the form of the entrance, etc. The outflow of 
water takes place at the part of the pool furthest from 
the spring. At this place, outside of the building, 
a cement trough is planned, so that animals may 
drink, and where the rinsing and washing of some 
of the utensils may be done. A channel wili sar- 
round the floor, for conducting away any water 
that may be spille@ upon it. The ventilation in the 
door, coming, as it does, very near to the highest 
part of the dome, which is 7 feet high inside, is 
supposed to be abundant. The light may be too 
great on sunny days, in which case a screen on the 
outside will keep out both light and heat. Light 
is, however, no disadvantage in a dairy if unaccom- 
panied by heat and flies. As to warmth—in case it 
should seem best to use such a spring-house in 
winter to work the butter in, it would be necessary 
to heat it. This could easily he done by using a 





charcoal stove from which no odor would come. 
The pipe should lead directly up and out through 
a 24-inch hole. A 2-inch pipe would undoubtedly 
draw well, and take off all the gases of combustion, 
which, from their being odorless, are dangerous if 
not carried away. Sufficient warmth to make the 
room comfortable would not affect the temperature 
of the pool perceptibly, unless very long contin- 
ued. Should the size strike any one as needlessly 
large and expensive, it may be reduced, say, eight 
feet inside diameter and six feet high, or six in di- 
ameter, and of proportionate hight—the pool 
being in this case a good deal contracted in 
size, and the floor lowered to secure head-room. 





Milking Three Times a Day.—This matter 
has been discussed in our columns in former years, 
though but little has been said on the subject of 
late. The following, from one of the Cow Essays 
which will appear in the book, comnrising the Prize 
Essays and others, gives the views of ‘‘ Spencer” on 
the propriety of milking three times a day :— 
“During the heat of summer, the cow should be 
milked three times a day, at regular intervals— 
about five o’clock in the morning, one in the after- 
noon, and nine in the evening. The quantity of 
milk and butter is considerably increased, and the 
quality improved, by this practice. The milk is 
injured by remaining in the udder through the heat 
of the day, and the cow is made uncomfortable, 
which, of necessity, diminishes her usefulness. 
When cows are milked but twice a day in hot 
weather, the udder becomes too much heated and 
feverish, and the milk is in a similar condition— 
the cream seems to be melted, the milk soon be- 
comes sour, the cream does not rise well, and the 
butter is soft and oily. These difficulties, almost 
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universally attending butter-making at this time of 
the year, are mostly overcome by the practice of 
milking three times a day, and the cow being near 
at hand it is a small matter to adopt this practice.” 


A Mud and Muck Digger. 


Mr. H. H. Hooper, Bedeque, Prince Edwards 
Island. sends sketches of an apparatus for digging 
that is now used quite extensively by himself and 
others in getting out the mussel mud largely 
employed in that region as a fertilizer. As it 





is not patented, and may be advantageously used 




















in many cases in getting out muck, we give it 
for the benefit of those who have use for such an 
affair, whether to restore to the land some portion 
of the fertilizing material that is always running 
into the sea, or would make use of the fertilizing 
elements contained in the slowly decaying vegeta- 
ble matter of bogs and swamp holes. The lower 
portion of the long handle (fig. 1) has strong iron 








bolts placed every six inches apart, which come 
against an iron dog in the frame at B, and serve to 
hold the scoop in place while being filled. If the 
mud or muck is hard, the end of the frame may 
rise up, it being provided with a hinge at A. The 
scoop is worked by a horse 
attached to a capstan. The 
ZA whole machine as arranged 

¢ for work is shown in figure 
1. The scoop is made as 
shown in a larger view in 
figure 2; and is provided 
with a sliding bolt, A,which, 
when pulled out, allows the 
scoop to fall and empty it- 
self. A portion of the up- 
per part of the capstan to 
which the horse is attached 
is shown in figure 38. The 
wheel, A, which carries the 
chain, cable, or rope, as the 
case may be, is set loose by 
means of a small lever, with 
a cord attached, B, which comes against broad 
bolts and holds it when the scoop is being raised. 


The Collecting and Uses of Rock-Weed. 


The Rock-Weed, or Blister-Weed, as it is some- 
times called, (/ucus vesciculosus), is one of the most 
valuable of marine plants, and in general use, as a 
fertilizer, in all the shore towns, where a rocky 
coast favors its growth. Ittakes its popular name 
from its habit of growth upon rocks that line 
the shore. It clings fast to the boulders wherever 
there is room, and the foliage (as its fronds may be 
regarded), hanging in loose tresses, about eighteen 
inches long, completely covers the rocks. The 
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Fig. 1.—A MUD AND MUCK DIGGER 





plant is left more or Jess bare at half tide, on the 
ebb, and from that time to half tide on the flood, 
can be readily gathered by the hands, It is thrown 
into large baskets and piled on the shore, or car- 
ried directly to the cart and drawn to the fields 
where it 1s to be used. Farmers more remote from 
the shore, and persons who make a business of 
selling sea wrack, transport it mostly in boats and 
large scows, which are pushed in among the rocks, 
and loaded, so as to be got off at high tide. The 
law of the sea makes all wrack, below high water 
mark, common property that may be removed ai 
any time by water; it cannot be carted off over 
the land, without the 
consent of the owner. 
This gathering directly 
from the rocks during 
the summer, furnishes 
an article of the highest 
value as a fertilizer. 
Later in the season, 
during fall and winter, 
it is torn from the rocks 
~ by the storms and driven 
ashore, mixed with eel 
grass and other marine 
plants. This is much more easily gathered but 
is not near as valuable. The clear Rock-Weed, 
where farmers are acquainted with it, has a stand- 
ard value and sells as readily as stable manure. 
Many laborers who do not have steady employ- 
ment improve their leisure in gathering it, and the 
piles upon the wharves and shore never fail of 
purchasers, at remunerative rates. It is put to 
quite a variety of uses and is most prized by those 
who are best acquainted with it. It is not a con- 
centrated manure, but is thought to be more valu- 
able than the common yard manure. It is excel- 
lent for top-dressing pastures or meadows, and the 
effects are seen for several years, in the larger 
growth of grass, and in the improvement of its 
quality. It is a favorite fertilizer for ruta-bagas 
and the rock turnip. Trenches are opened, filled 
with the weed, and covered with four or five inches 
of soil. This never fails to bring a good crop—with 
fair cultivation. It is also highly prized for cabbages 
and potatoes, spread broadcast and plowed in, or 
put in the hill. One of the best pieces of corn in 
town is upon a sod manured with Rock-Weed, 
spread broadcast and turned under last spring. It 
fs an admirable thing in a compost heap made of 
muck, headlands, and any other refuse material, 
and throws the whole mass into fermentation as 
readily as stable manure. We have used it a good 
deal in the sty, and there it operates as an absorb- 
ent and subdues immediately all unpleasant odors. 
Valuable as this weed is, but a small portion of it 
is gathered. It sells readily as it is discharged 
upon the wharves, at from one to two dollars a ton, 
and at these prices is a very cheap fertilizer for 
all farmers along the coast. ConNECTICUT. 


A Plan for a Small Barn. 


There are many small farmers, villagers, garden- 
ers, etc., who wish only barn room enough for a 
single horse and carriage and a cow. To such, the 
requirements are cheapness and durability, com- 
bined with convenience ; and with these points in 
view we give the following plan of a small barn, 
designed by Prof. G. T. Fairchild, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College. Three barns have been built 
on the College grounds, after this plan, and are 
used by the professors, who speak in high terms of 
their adaptability to the wants of those wishing a 
small horse and carriage barn. A view of the barn 
from the front is shown in figure 1, and while plain 
in its construction, is pleasing in outline. The first 
floor (fig. 2) is 20 by 28 feet, and 8 feet between 
joints. A large sliding door, a, 9 feet wide, admits 
the carriage with the horse attached, which, when 
unhitched, is ied through the sliding door, 6, into 
the stable. The small stable door, c, opens by 
hinges inwards, while the back door, opening to 
the manure yard, moves upon rollers. Two small 
windows, e, e, give sufficient light to the stable. 
The hay-rack and feed-box for the stalls are shown 
at f, f, f, each having a hay-shoot leading from the 





floor above. The grain-bins are neatly arranged 
under the stairway, these being three in number, 
ranging in contents from 50 to 10 bushels. The 
second story, or hay loft (fig. 3), is 6 feet from floor 
to plates, and gives ample room fo tue storage of 
hay and straw. The stairway is -.: ove corner, a, 
and out of the way ; 0, the door fo. the entrance of 
the hay and straw; ¢, ¢, c, ends of the hay-shoots; 
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Fig. 1.—A CHEAP SMALL BARN. 





d, ventilator ; ¢, e, windows. The ventilator serves 
the purpose of a shoot for throwing down the straw 
used for. bedding, and has a number of openings 
for this purpose at various hights, including one at 
the bottom for cleaning out the dust, chaff, ete., 
that is constantly accumulating from the loft. 

The cost of the barn thus described will vary ac- 
cording to the locality and the price of lumber, 
ete. The estimates for the Michigan barns were 
$300, above the foundation, with two coats of paint ; 
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Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF Bann, 


but in most states the lumber would cost more 
than in Michigan, and the estimate for this 
small barn would be correspondingly increased. 








Sheep for Fertilization.—Where sheep are 
kept for the double purpose of direct income in 
wool, mutton, etc., and the manure they make, it is 
important that the extra food, or that outside of 
what the pasture furnishes, should be chosen with 
care. It would be wise for the American farmer to 
become better acquainted with cotton-seed cake, 
linseed oil-cake, and like concentrated foods. By 
feeding, and feeding liberally, of such foods, the 
sheep not only grow rapidly, but the manure they 
make is rich in nitrogenous matters and valuable 
fertilizing salts. The growth of animals is a ineans 
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Fig. 3.—THE LOr:. 





to an end, and when the most money is made from 
the flock, and the land enriched, the most rapidly 
the end is gained. The profit of sheep as fertilizers 





| depends largely upon the kind of food that is used. 
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Silt-Basins—A Secondary Use. 
—>— 

A Silt-Basin is a small cistern made in the course 
of a drain for the purpose of arresting the flow of 
the water, in 
order that the 
fine particles 
. of sand, etc., 
* may be de- 
posited in the 
bottom of the 
basin,and thus 
prevent the 
clogging of 
the drain. This 
is the primary 
use of Silt- 
Basins,and for 
this purpose 
they are, or 
should be, 
placedat those 
points where 
a given fall 
changes to a 
less rapid one, 
and the flow is 
not sufficient- 





Fig. 1.—LARGE SILT-BASIN. 


particles of soil (silt) on tothe end of the drain. The 
materials used for, and the modes of construction 
of, Silt-Basins are various. In cases where a number 
of drains enter the main at the same place, the Silt- 
Basin should be at that point, and may be made of 
brick, as shown in fig. 1. It will be seen that the 
inflowing pipes are placed some distance above the 
outflowing one, thus arresting the flow of the water 
in a pool of some depth, during which stoppage the 
silt is deposited at the bottom of the basin, as 

i MT shown by the dark 





mass below the water 
in fig. 1. A large flat 
stone or heavy plank is 
used to cover the basin; 
by removing this, the 
working of the drains 
, may be examined, and 
the silt removed. A 
small Silt-Basin for a 
single drain may be 
constructed of a drain 
tile six inches or more 
in diameter, according 
‘uth to the capacity of the 
anon drain. Such a Silt- 
ae : Basin is shown in fig. 

Fig. 2.—SMALL SILT-BASIN. 2, the top running to 
the surface, and is covered with a flat stone, etc. 
A second use of the Silt-Basin is that of ventila- 
tion, as recently brought to notice by Mr. J. J. 
Mechi, who says:—‘‘When drains are recently 
made, we seldom have complaints of their not act- 
ing, and this because air has free access to follow the 
water ; for drains are like taps in a cask, they can- 
not discharge unless air is admitted at the vent- 
hole, for the water will not flow; so it is in stiff or 
dense soils which, when consolidated by time and 
pressure, pass both air and water very slowly.” 
Mr. Mechi gives an instance, where he changed the 
outlets of some of his drains, and the ventilation 
of them was much diminislted by the operation. 
“‘ The drains became gradually less active, and we 
ascertained that it arose from the air not passing 
into the mouths of the drains so freely as it used to 
do.” For purposes of thorough ventilation of the 
drains, nothing could answer so well as properly 
constructed Silt-Basins, where the mouth of the 
inflowing pipe is placed above the outflowing one, 
thus giving a free access of air to the throat of the 
drain. With this double use of the Silt-Basins— 
namely, the keeping of the drain free from silt, 
and providing an abundance of air for the free 
flow of the water—they should be important 
features in a perfect system of farm drainage. 

_—— Oe 

A Clod Crusher.—A very cheap clod crusher 
ean be made by fastening a number of poles to- 








ly great to | 
carry the fine | 








gether as follows: The poles are all cut of the 
same length, and placed side by side—about a 
dozen of them. A chain is fastened the whole 
length of each end of the series of logs by means 
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A LOG CLOD CRUSHER. 


of staples, which are driven through the links and 
into the ends of the poles. ‘The two side chains 
are then brought together beyond the poles and 
fastened to the whiffle-tree of the horse, or the 
double-tree of the team, that is to draw the crusher, 
Being flexible, the crusher conforms to the uneven- 
ness of the surface. This quickly-made imple- 
ment may be used for smoothing the surface, or for 
spreacing fine manure evenly over the ground. 





A Spring Gate-Latch. 


“W.A ” Springfield, Mo., sends sketches of a 
handy, hc Ne-made gate-latch. Mr. A. hada lot of 
old spring ¢ from a worn out lounge, and, wishing 
to put them to some good use, hit upon the follow- 
ing device for a gate fastening. Asliding bar of 
hard-wood was made, as shown in figure 1, one end 
being shaved round, and of two sizes. A wire 




















Fig. 1.—THE PARTS SEPARATE. 


spring was then coiled closely around this cylinder 
portion, the ends of the wires being bent to fit, 
within the coil. The latch-piece and the piece 
with a small round hole, to receive the opposite 
end of the sliding bar (two forms), are shown sep- 
arate in figure 1. The whole latch complete, and 
in position on a gate, is shown in figure 2, 

There are no definite measurements fora latch 
of this kind. The one described is made of 24 inch 
stuff, 1i inch thick. Mr. A says: “I have had 
some of these latches in use for over two years, and 
would not exchange them for any contrivance I 
ever saw for the purpose. I have them on all the 
gates on the place, and on one stable door. They 


are easy to open on horseback, and when the gate 
comes to, it is fastened when shut. 


Nearly every 








Fig. 2.—THE LATCH COMPLETE. 
g 


day, some one stops to examine the one on the front 
gate, to see how nicely the spring-latch works.” 
a 


A Wheat Cultivator. 


““W. A.,” Springfield, Mo., gives an account of 
his success in cultivating wheat, and sends a sketch 
of the cultivator which he made for the purpose. 
The accompanying engraving very clearly shows 
the construction of the implement. The head- 











piece through which the teeth (ordinary harrow 


teeth) pass, is of hard-wood, 2 by ¢-inch stuff, and 
5 feet in length. The shafts are fastened to the 
top of the head-piece by carriage bolts and extend 
forward with two cross-pieces, one to unite the 
ends and furnish an attachment for the clevis, and 
the other midway to give the necessary strength. 
A roller, made cheaply of boards, is placed just in 
front of the middle cross-piece, and is 18 inches in 
diameter. The handles are fastened to the sides of 
the shafts, and run upward and backward, as 
shown in the engraving. The practice of cultivat- 


| ing wheat is growing rapidly in favor, the chief 


obstacle to its general adoption being the lack in 
the market of a proper cultivator. This needed 
implement will come as the demand increases, 

The cultivation of the wheat should begin 60 soon 
as the rows are visible, and the operation repeated 
at least twice before the ground is frozen. One 
cultivation in the spring will usually be sufficient 
The advantages of wheat cultivation are: the saving 
of at least one-half of the seed, as the rows must be 





A HOME-MADE WHEAT CULTIVATOR. 


further apart; keeping the ground clear of weeds; 
a greater yield; and last, but not the least, as ex- 
perience teaches, less liability to the attacks of the 
Hessian fly, and therefore a surer crop. Further, 
each plant has space to tiller and spread over the 
ground, so that there is much less danger from 
smothering by deep snows than when thickly sown. 





A Hand Cart for the Farm. 


There are many occasions on the farm when a 
wheelbarrow will not answer the purpose, and a 
hand ¢art is just the thing to save hitching up the 
team. A large cart with good sized wheels is a 





A HANDY HAND CART. 


handy implement. The one we have used for a 
long time was made from the hind wheels of an 
old road wagon. A new axle was made and the 
irons fitted as carefully to it as if it were a wagon. 
The tires were re-set and the “running gear’’ was 
therefore about as good as new. A “body” was 
made out of sound two-inch oak stuff, thoroughly 
bolted together, and upon it the bottom boards 
were nailed as shown in the engraving. 

It was found convenient for many things to have 
a box, and one was made of pine boards, which 
fastened (by means of projecting corner and side 
cleats) into six holes bored in the frame. A rest- 
stake—an old broom handle cut down—was at- 
tached to the front bar by means of a leather !oop, 
so that it could be thrown over on to the bottom of 
the cart when not needed to hold the handle from 
the ground, as shown in the engraving. 

We do not know how much, or rather how little, 
this handy hand cart cost, but it is certain that it 
would be missed from the farm if it should be 
taken away fora single week. It is just the thing 
for carting small quantities of green fodder, grain, 
etc., for a short distance. As it is a gentle grade 
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from the barn down the lane, the cart is frequently 
used for taking tools, seed grain, etc., to the fields 
as they are wanted, thus saving the team from 
leaving their work and a loss of time. 
An Ice-House with a Cool Room. 

The requests to give a plan for an Ice House 
which shall contain a cool room, are numerous. 
fiome ask for a room in the house which may be 





used as a dairy, while others wish an apartment in 
which meat and other provisions, fruit, etc., may 
be stored. A plan of an Ice-House with such a 
room was given in January, 1879, which is as simple 
as anything of the kind. Those who have had the 
most experience in such matters do not approve of 
the plan of combining an Ice House and 
Refrigerator in one. Aside from the 
fact that it is often desirable to place 
the ice house at too great a distance 
from the dwelling for the convenient 
use of a refrigerator, the two things— 
Ice-House and Refrigerator—being for 
opposite uses—cannot well becombined. 
In an ice-house everything is arranged 
for the most perfect preservation of the 
ice. The value of a refrigerator depends 
upon the melting of ice, and the best 
refrigerator is that which allows the ice 
to melt, and to take its heat from those 
objects which we wish to cool. To make 
a cool room in the ice house tends great- 
ly to the waste of the ice. Wecool a 
much larger space than there is any need 
of, and this cooling is constantly going 
on, with consequent melting of ice, 
whether the cool room be full or empty. Those who 
have had the most experience in this matter, are well 
persuaded that for the greatest economy in ice, it is 
far better to have the arrangements for storing and 
for using the ice separate and distinct, and we 
think they are right. Let the ice-house be made 
with the sole view of keeping the ice in the most 
eomplete manner, and take from it ice as wanted, 
to be used in the refrigerator. The size and style 
of the refrigerator will depend upon the uses to 
which it is put, and may be a small box or a good- 
sized room; in either case to be so contrived that 
there will be little or no melting of the ice from 
eutside heat, but only through abstracting it 
from the articles placed within to be cooled. 


Hints and Helps For Farmers. 
A Wacon Lirter or Jack.—‘T. G.,’? Union 
€o., Ill., has recently made a wagon lifter, and it 





























Fig. 3.—HANDY CARRIAGE STEPS. 


‘has proved to be the best one he ever saw. He 
writes: ‘‘Some patented Jacks are practically use- 





less from one defect, namely, they allow the wagon 


to start either lsovward or back, but mine holds it 
still without a block at each wheel. It is not 
patented, and all are welcome to the use of it. 
Figure 1 is the implement complete ; the foot piece 
is 2 by 4 inches, 24 inches long, placed on its edge. 
The standard, figure 2, is also 2 by 4 inches, and 27 
inches long, with a slot in the top 2 by 8 inches to 
receive the lever. The slot has several holes pass- 
ing through to adjust the lever to different hights 
of axle by changing the bolt. The standard is 
‘*halved on ”’ to the foot piece and bolted fast. A 
3-inch iron Mt with a bolt at each end, secures 
it in an upright position. The lever is 2 by 3 inches, 
5 feet long, with a tapering handle, and is bolted 1 
foot from thie large end. When pressed down it is 
held by a chain 2 feet long, with a link slipped 
over one of the 3 headless bolts, as seen in figure 2. 


CarRIAGE Steps.—Whoever lives in the country 
and regards the comfort of his household will pro- 
vide some easy means of getting in and out of the 
family vehicle. There are muny kinds of carriage 
steps or ‘‘horse blocks,”? as they are sometimes 
ealled, the character of which will depend some- 
what upon the surroundings. If there isa board 
fence near by, as is often the case, between the 
carriage barn and the house, or the house and the 
street, then steps may be constructed on it after the 
manner shown in the engraving, figure 3. The 
exact size will be governed by circumstances, but it 
should be large enough to be easy to alight from. 
Its hight should be equal to that of the floor of the 
carriage. Such carriage steps are especially a com- 
fort to lame or aged people, to whom the getting 
in and out of the vehicle, without some such aid 
as these steps is the hardest part of the journey. 


Baa Houpers.—At this season of the year, the 
grain bags are being filled all over the country, 
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Fig. 4.—A BAG HOLDER. 
and some means of holding them is often thought 
of, even if the thought does not develop into a de- 
sign, and the design into a labor-saving implement. 
Nearly every boy has found the holding of a grain 
bag to be not only monotonous, but exceedingly 
tiresome to young arms, and has felt that some 
sort of a bag holder would be 4 great relief. There 
are now a number of patent bag holders in the 
market, but it is not necessary to go to the expense 
of one of them, provided a person has carpenters’ 
tools, and a little skill in using them. From time 
to time, we have given a number of illustrations of 
these home-make bag holders. Perhaps there is 
none easier made, and more handy, than the one 
given in October, 1874, which we reproduce here 
for the benefit of inquiring grain growers. This 
holder consists of a broad and heavy bottom 
board, to give it stability, with an upright piece 
attached at one side. A pair of diverging arms 
are fastened to the top of the upright, and are held 
out horizontally, by a brace which passes from a 
cross piece between the arms, to notches in the 
upright. The bag is held in place by having its 
upper edge slipped over a button, on the second 
cross-piece, and also turned over the projecting 
ends of the arms. The dotted line, in the engray- 
ing, shows the position of the bag, and how the 
edge is turned over the button in the rear, and 
the ends of the horizontal arms in front. 








A Loa Ratser.—“F, McL,” Westmorland Co., 
Pa., sends a sketch of his Log Raiser, fig. 5, which 
he describes as follows: Lay a good, stout rail, one 
end on the log to be raised, letting it extend ont at 
right angles with the log; pass the chain under the 
log, and hook if around the rail, set the ‘‘jack” on 
the opposite side, and hook the chain to the lever, 





Fig. 5.—A LOG RAISER. 


as near the ground as convenient. The lever 
works on two stout pins, the pins being alternately 
moved upa hole at atime. The method of work- 
ing the log lifter is evident from the engraving 
which is given im figure 5, 


A CHeEaP LreveL.—The accompanying engraving 
shows how easily a serviceable Level may be con- 
structed with an ordinary 
carpenter’s square, a 
short plumb-line, and a 
sharpened stake. The 
stake, with a split in the 
top, is driven into the 
ground, and the square 
adjusted as shown in the 
engraving. For the 
plumb-line, a string and 
a piece of lead, or, in an 
emergency, even a stone, 
for the plummet, will an- 
swer. The line is fastened 
to the shorter arm of the 
square, so that it will run 
close to and parallel with 
the inner edge of the 
longer arm. As the two 
arms of the square are at 
right angles, when the 
longer one is perpendicu- 
lar, as determined by the plumb-line, the shorter 
one is horizontal or level. Any objects sighted 
from a, along the upper edge to 6, will be in the 
same plane, or on the same level. See figure 6. 
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Fig. 6.—a LBV adn 


A Barn Broom.—An ordinary house-broom is 
far too weak for the coarser and harder sweeping 
of the barn, and, in order to keep the barn floor 
tidy, a heavy broom is needed. Birch twigs, fas- 
tened between strips of boards that are bound 
together by wire, or, better, by small bolts, will 
make a broom that will serve a good purpose in the 
barn. But it is not convenient for all to make 
their own brooms, and for those who must buy, the 





Fig. 7.—a BARN BROOM. 


trade supplies a very excellent and durable barn- 
broom or barn-brush made of strips of rattan, se- 
cured in a stout head, to which a long handle is 
attached at the proper angle. Such a brush is 
shown in fig. 7; and, when once in use, will be 
found a most convenient and a durable implement 
with which to keep the barn floor in good order, 
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A Convenient Cottage, Costing $1,000. 


BY 8. B. REED, ARCHITECT. 


<p> 

These designs were prepared to meet the increas- 
ing demand for inexpensive and comfortable coun- 
try houses. The question is frequently asked: 
“Can a dwelling be constructed for the sum of 








The plans here given will be found to excel those 
referred to in many respects, especially in the 
amount of accommodation, having seven conven- 
ient rooms, instead of the usual five, or at most six 
divisions.... Exterior (fig. 1).—The side eleva- 
tion shows the outside appearance of the house. 
The body is set at a convenient hight from the 








Fig. 1.—SIDE ELEVATION OF THE HOUSE. 


$1,000 that will contain all the accommodations 
and conveniences required by an average-sized 
family, and withal have an appearance that shall 
not compromise one’s idea of self respect ?”? The 
chief difficulty in the way of a satisfactory answer 
lies in the arbitrary number and character oi the 
rooms required. As arule, there must be the con- 
ventional parlor, dining-room, kitchen, entrances, 
closets, étc., in the first story, and several chambers 
above; altogether approximating establishments 
costing double or treble the estimated amount. 
Although such demands are perplexing, their num- 
ber is so large that they can not be ignored. Sev- 
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KITCHEN 
12' x15" 











To CELLAR. 









PARLOR DINING ROOM 





7'9'x4q! 





11'9" x17! 





VESTIBULE 





PORCH 





Fig. 2.—-PLAN OF FIRST STORY. 


eral designs for cottages of this class have been al- 
ready published in the American Agriculturisi (see 
mumbers May, 1875; May, 1876; May, 1877, and 
April, 1878), which may be consulted with profit by 
those who are considering the subject of building. 
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ground, the foundation showing 2 feet above the 
grades. The outlines of the main building are 


,; Symmetrical and well defined. The roofs are set at 


an angle of 45°, giving them the prominence they 
deserve. The gables have a touch of ornamenta- 
tion, and light chamfer work is put along the 
frieze, and under the windows, giving a finished 
appearance. The front and rear Porches are of 
timber work, also chamfered. In some localities 
it may be desirable to have more shade in front 
than is afforded by this porch, in such case a ve- 
randa may take its place, crossing the entire front 
of the house....Cellar.-—Hight, 63 feet. In the 
estimate of cost appended, allowance is made for a 
cellar under the wing only, which is sufficient in 
most cases. Others, especially farmers, wanting all 
the store-room possible, may extend the cellar un- 
der the entire building. —[All the cellar-room 


‘should be excavated for the sake of good health, 


even if the room is not otherwise needed.—Ep. ]— 
There are two windows, an outside entrance, and a 
flight of plain stairs leading to the kitchen above. 

..First Story (fig. 2).—Hight of ceiling, 9 
feet. The front entrance is from the porch to a ves- 
tibule, and through it to the two principal rooms. 
The vestibule has a small window at one side, to- 
wards which the front door swings in opening, and 
at the other side sufficient space is allowed for a 
hat-rack and stand. * The Parlor and Dining-room 
are of equal dimensions, and similar in form, both 
being octagonal in front, and having a single chim- 
ney between them. The parlor has front and side 
windows, and one closet. The Dining-room, in- 
tended as the family living-room, is conveniently 
arranged, having an open fire-place, three windows, 
a closet, and direct communication with the front 
vestibule and rear entry. The Kitchen opens from 
the rear entry, is fair sized, and well lighted. It 
has a large fire-place, a pump and sink, two clos- 
ets, and a stairway to the cellar. The rear entry 
opens from a covered porch, and is lighted by a 
small window, and from it a boxed or cottage flight 
of stairs lead to the second story. It will be ob- 
served that there are no superfluous halls, or other 
waste room, every inch of space being devoted to 
purposes of real utility....Second Story (fig. 
3).—Hight of ceiling in the main part, 3 to 8 feet ; 
in the wing, 2 to 7 f2et. The roofs, being set at an 
angle of 45°, are unusually steep, giving increased 
head-room ; then the partitions surrounding the 
hall are set to add to the hight of the vertical walls 





where most important. There is a hall, four 
rooms, and four closets on this floor. The two 
front chambers have two windows each, and the 
chimney between them allows for the use of stoves, 
if required. The two rear rooms serve acceptably 
as bed-rooms, the larger one having two windows, 
will accommodate two persons comfortably. The 
smaller room has a sash-door, through which light 
passes to the hall....Comstruction.— The 
foundations and chimneysare of brick-work. Frame 
of sawed spruce, siding of pine, “‘ novelty pattern.’ 

Roofs of pine shingles; floors of tongued and 
grooved spruce ; windows, four lights each ; doors, 
pine, panelled ; plastering, three-coat work ; paint- 
ing, two coats. The following estimate covers the 
cost of building by this plan. Those requiring the 
increased veranda, and cellar space suggested, 
should add $50. In many localities, suitable stone 
and sand abound, which may be had for hauling. 
In such cases, the foundation may be of stone, 
which, together with the plastering, will cost 
much less than here calculated.... Estimate.— 
Cost of materials and labor is as given below: 


88 vds. Excavation, at 25c. per yd.. $9 50 
11,000 Brick in foundation and ¢ nimney, at $12 per M.. 1: “4 00 
500 yds. Plastering, at 20c. yd 100 00 
1, 800 it. Timber, at $15 per N 
8Sills 4¢x7in. 20ft.long. 1 Ridge 2x7in. 95 ft. ‘long. 
eon 4x7 in. 18 ft.long. 1Ridge 2x7 in. 23 ft. long. 
3Sills 4x7 in. 17 ft.long. 48 Beams 2x6 in. 12 ft. long. 

2 Plates 4x6 in, 25 ft. long. 24 Beams 2x7in. 16 ft. long. 

2 Plates 4x6in.17 ft. long. 2 Valleys 2x7 16 ft. ft. long. 

4 Posts 4x6 in. 13 ft. long. 
300 Wall Strips, at 12c. each 








@ Joint Sx4, AF 15C. CBCH..0...ccccccc.coccccccccsccssce 6 
130 Siding, 914 Ss RENN ic 5s e0tis 6.005.000s 5000808 36 40 
Cornice materials............0-.- eee n-0iss: 
$00 Shingling Lath, at 6c. eac 18 00 
48 bunches Shingles, at $1. os iit, 0 00 
60 ft. Tin Va'leys, at 8c. per ft...... 4 80 
160 Flooring (inside), 9 in. wide, at 28c. each 44 80 
80 Floorin (outside), 14 in. wide, at se. each.,. 7 50 
2 Cellar V indows, at $3 each Swaine <a>cnsueseep 6 00 
15 plain Windows, at $5.50 each...............eeeeeee 82 50 
1 bormer W indow, at $8; 21 Doors, at te each.... 113 00 
2 Porches, $25; 2 Stairs, eee sees 4100 
5 Mantel Shelves, $10; Clos et finish, $6.. Sees n 00 
Nails, Pump, and Sin k, $25; Painting, $35 aweater 00 00 
Carting, $15; Carpenters’ labor, PP cinnvenonne 140 00 
Tnncidental, ....ccccccccccscccccccescscoccccccccccecees 4 50 
Total. coccce cocccccccccccescccccccsccccccccccs $1,000 00 





Road Dust is frequently the most convenient 
absorbent at the farmer’s command; and a few 
barrels of it, when properly used, will save a large 
amount of fertilizing material. It is an excellent 
thing to have in the poultry-house, where the fowls 
can dust themselves at pleasure, a large box filled 
with it being the most acceptable shape. The fine- 
ness of the road dust makes it of particular value. 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


That containing the most clay is the best absorb- 
ent; in fact, a fine sand is of but little use either 
as an absorbent or deodorizer. A supply of this 
road dust should be gathered and stored during 
the first dry spell, before the season closes. There 
is no better time than the early autumn for the 
gathering of a quantity of this valuable material. 
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Mawah Flowers—A New Cattle Food. 


> 

A large tea importing house, Messrs. Billinge & 
Wetmore, of New York, received from their cor- 
respondent in Calcutta a consignment so much out 
of the usual way that we were consulted as to the 
disposal of it. The article in question was several 
tons of Mawha, Mahwa or Mahooa flowers, to be 
sold as cattle food. The idea of the “ effete east” 
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MAWAH FLOWERS (Bassia latifolia), 


sending food to America, and the idea of feeding 
cattle, or anything else, upon flowers, are both 
strange enough to invest the importation with no 
little interest, and however the matter may result 
as a commercial enterprise, our readers will no 
doubt be glad to learn what this article is that is 
sent along ocean voyage to feed and fatten our 
cattle. The Mawah Flowers are produced by Bas- 
sia lainfolia, a tree belonging to the Sapodilla Fam- 
ily or Sapotacee of botanists. The trees of this 
family are found in the tropical parts of both con- 
tinents, and are noted for affording a variety of 
usefu! products. Several tropical fruits are pro- 
duced by members of this family, others afford 
oils; the Cow Tree of South America that gives 
milk, and the tree that yields Gutta Percha, are 
placed in this family. But we are now interested 
in one member only, Bassia latifolia, which abounds 
in certain districts in Central India. The tree is 
described by Roxburgh in his “ Plants of the Coast 
of Coromandel” (1795) as of medium size, with 
horizontal branches, and smooth leaves 4 to 8 
inches long, and half as wide. He figures the flow- 
ers as produced in clusters at the ends of the stems, 
each with a rounded tube, and about 14-parted on 
the border. The fruit isan inch and a half long, 
containing one to four seeds, which on expression 
yield a thick oil used for burning. The wood is 
very hard and strong, and used by wheelwrights. 
It is the flowers that have the principal interest for 
us at present, and pretty much all that is known 
abi ut these, outside of India, is contained in a 











communication by Mr. E. Lockwood to the Lin- 
nean Society, and printed in the 17th volume of 
the Society’s Journal. From this article, Prof. Asa 
Gray has kindly made for us the following abstract 
of what relates to the flowers. These fall from the 
trees in great profusion in March and April. 
and squirrels feed on them among the branches, 
and the villagers collect those that fall to the 
ground in immense abundance. Each tree yields 

two or three hundred weight of 


of food for the poorer classes. 
As the crop never fails, it is 
very important in times of fam- 
ine. Much of the surplus in 
ordinary seasons is distilled into 
~ strong-smelling spirit. Mr. 
Lockwocd closes his account as 
follows: ‘But not only are the 
Mahwa Flowers good for dis- 
tilling spirits, they are still more 
useful for feeding cattle. My 
father, the rector of Kingham, 
has been feeding his pigs on 
the Mahwa which I brought 
home, and Mahwa pork is be- 
ginning to be celebrated in this 
neighborhood brates The extraor- 
dinary keeping qualities of 
Mahwa form also a.further rec- 
ommendation for its introduc- 
tion into England. Before leav- 
ing India, I had a ton shovelled 
into sacks, and put on board a 
vessel in Calcutta. They were 
gatherea in April, 1876, and 
after havitig been kept for near- 
ly two years, are as good as 
when first dried. No weevil, 
apparently, attacks them as 
they attack grain.’’—Another 
account states that so great is 
the value of these flowers to the 
natives, that in the expeditions 
made by the English against 
troublesome tribes, that they 
have only to threaten to cut 
down the Mawah trees to bring 
the rebellious people to terms. 
A sample of the flowers as im- 
ported shows a soft, sticky 
mass, with much the appear- 
ance of raisins of a poor quali- 
ty, such as are packed in casks, 
When soaked in water, the in- 
dividual corollas swell out, and assume a flattened, 
globular shape, about as large as an average cran- 
berry, and are found to consist of a very fleshy 
cup, within whfch are a great number of anthers. 
At our suggesfion, Messrs. Billinge & Wetmore 
had an analysis made of this interesting product, 
and the report of the chemists, Messrs. Kracko- 
wizer & Harnish, shows that the flowers contain the 
remarkable amount of 63.40 per cent of sugar! 
The other constituents are given as follows: 


- 


LS eee 





Fatt Oil_soluble i in Ether. 
Sugar MECN cn aaicid wiseisin ais secidenm namie atet siciatn 63. 40 
Insolubdles as Fibre, also Vegetable Fibrine and 
PUNE enka <o uc nagecsneaeoseous Hacey owen 7.54 
Miiperal MiRttel..... 25. cee cccc cece cscccccnssesces 4.05 
Coloring and Soluble Albuminous matters..... ... 7 38 
100.00 


Without reference to other constituents, this 
enormous percentage of sugar fully accounts for the 
value attache@ to the fiowers in India as an article 
of food, and f@r their use as a source of spirituous 
liquors. In afscientific point of view, the Mawah 
is a most intefesting product. It is rarely that we 
find the flowef, the corolla of a plant, to serve any 
more than ag a temporary purpose in protecting 
the reproducfive organs within. For it to secrete 
more than half its weight of sugar, and thus be- 
come an article of economic value, and even of 
commerce, is}most remarkable. The future of the 


“Mawah as an article of trade in this country will, 


of course, depend upon its cost, and the commer- 
cial aspect of the article remains to be developed. 


Birds | 


corollas, and these form a reg- | 
ular and very nourishing article | 
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Strawberries—New Varieties. 


As well expect a spring > ae a new fashion in 
bonnets, or, we should say, hats, as a season with« 
out new strawberries. There are those who affect 
to ridicule new varieties, and think that the offering 
of them is a mere trick of the dealers to make sales, 


| While we think that a variety should not be offered 


merely because it is new, but should have some 
point of excellence to commend it, we gladly wel 
come new kinds that present any claim upon our 
attention. It is on!y by the production and testing 
of new varieties that progress is made. If, among 
all the new ones offered each year, there could be 
one worthy of a place on the iis’ of the best, it 
would be making a great advance. It was worth 
testing 20 varieties to get the Charles Downing, 
and what if we put aside 19 others, have we not the 
Sharpless? There is not, and it is not likely that 
there ever will be one strawberry that everybody, 
everywhere, will grow to the exclusion of all 
others. A few years ago it seemed as ifthe Wilson 
would be the universal berry, but now we rarely 
see it. With some Monarch of the West is in high 
favor. Our friend Roe says ‘‘ it should have a 
place ‘n every home garden; but though the 
plants come from Roe, and we know them to be 
true, in our “‘ home garden,’’ they are as far below 
the surface as a plow could put them, and there 
they may do some service as a fertilizer, which ig 
all the use the Monarch can be to us. Observe, thig 
is not a word against the Monarch, for it is a splens 
did variety in other gardens, but is taken to illus- 
trate the fact that no one variety does well every- 
where, and that we must have several good ones, 

Among the recent novelties are two seedlings 
reared in 1876, by Oscar Felton, well known in 
Philadelphia and vicinity as a successful grower of 
small fruits for market, and also as an experimenter 
in the production of new varieties. ‘The two seed. 
lings, the ‘‘ Orient’’ and ‘‘ Satin Gloss,” were first, 
brought to our notice in 1878. They were exhibited 
that year at ashow held on the Centennial Grounds, 
where their merits were recognized by the judges, 
Knowing the practical character of Mr. Felton’s 
horticulture, he being a producer of fruit and not 
of plants, the fact that he has adopted these two 
varieties as his chief reliance for market fruit ig 
stronger testimony as to their quality than anything 
that might be said about them. We give descrip- 
tions and engravings of these new varieties in order 
to place them on record. As already stated, Mr. 
Felton is a fruit grower, and he has placed tha 
plants of these varieties in the hands of Gibson & 
Bennet, who furnish the following descriptions :—~ 


Orient.—A seedling of Monarch of the West, 
and is larger, firmer, and of better color; it yieldg 





NEW STRAWBERRY—THE “ ORIENT.”? 


more fruit, which ripens up all at once, and standg 
up better than that of its parent, berries of the 
largest size often measuring 6 and 6% inches in 
circumference; form roundish-conical; size and 
shape quite uniform, sometimes a little uneven; 
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calyx medium ; color, a fine scarlet lake, with shiny 
surface; flesh white, moderately firm; quality ex- 
cellent. Plant vigorous, productive, the fruit run- 
ning large to the end. Regarded by Messrs. Gibson 
& Bennet as the largest and finest berry ever tested 
in their vicinity. The fruit brought Mr. Felton 40 
ets. a quart last spring, and, cultivated side by side 
with the Sharpless, gave a much larger yield. 





THE ‘‘SATIN GLOSS”? STRAWBERRY. 


Satin Gloss.—A seedling of the Lady 
Finger. Fruit medium to large, and in shape some- 
what like its parent; calyx very large; color, 
bright, glossy vermilion, coloring evenly all over; 
very regular in size and shape; flesh firm, which, 
with its immense calyx, makes it an excellent ship- 
ping berry. Plant exceedingly prolitic, continuing 
long in fruit, and holding its size to the end of the 
Beason. Messrs. G. & B. say that this is the most 
strikingly beautiful fruit of any that they have seen. 


Strawberry Culture—Fall Planting. 


In setting out strawberry plants in autumn—that 
is, ordinary layer plants taken up from the bed in 
which they have taken root—nothing is gained in 
point of time over spring planting, so far as hasten- 
{ng the crop is concerned. A field or bed set in 
April or May, 1881, will beara full crop in June, 
1882. If the same plants were set in September or 
October, 1880, they would give a crop no sooner. 
We say “crop,” as in either case a few berries may 
bé borne, but none can be depended upon. While 
the crop is gained no sooner by planting six months 
or more earlier, there is, except in cold localities 
where autumn is short and winter long, much to be 
gained otherwise by fall planting. The soil is still 
Warm and mellow, work is not so driving as in 
§pring, and there is not the fear that a drouth may 
cut off or injure the plants before they become well 
established. Those engaged in growing strawber- 
fies on a large scale plant at both seasons, but the 
practice of fall planting is gaining favor. The 
plants set in autumn have a chance, as gardeners 
Bay, to “get hold of the soil,” their period of pro- 
bation being past, they start and grow right on as 
soon as spring opens. Any apprehended danger 
from winter thaws and freezing is avoided by the 
mulch, which all of the plants should have for the 
best’ results. Those who would have a. crop of 
strawberries next year can do so by setting out 
‘ pot-grown plants.’’ These, as has been explained, 
are plants from runners which, instead of striking 
their roots in the soil of the bed, have a small pot 
of rich earth placed under them, in which they 
take root. These pot-grown plants may be taken 
up and set out in August or September, without 
receiving the least check, and will next spring give 
& fair or full crop, according to the strength of tlre 
plants and time of striking and setting. All the 
dealers in plants now furnish those that are pot- 
grown, at a price that can barely cover the cost of 
the extra labor required to produce them. How 
far apart? is one of the frequent questions. In 
field culture the rows should be far enough apart 
to allow the cultivator to run between them, 
and this will depend somewhat upon the imple- 
ment used, three feet being usual, with the plants 








a foot apart in the rows. In garden culture, rows | called “‘ Cherry,” as that isa better market name, 


two feet apart and a foot between the plants is 
mostcommon. Other frequent questions are about 
manure and fertilizers. 
ries can only be picked by those who have: been 
liberal to the plants. ‘‘No manure, no cabbages,”’ 
is better understood and acted upon than “ no ma- 
nure, no strawberries.’? We can give no rules for 
the amount of manure. One successful grower 
upon being asked how much he used, replied : ‘All 
lcan get.’’ If about to set a strawberry patch, we 
should prepare it as the same soil would require for 
early cabbages, and then put ona little more ma- 
nure. Wood askes do wonders on strawberries in 
the way of making fine, vigorous plants, and guano, 
if a moderate dressing is given after the fruit is set, 
will tell at picking time. There is nothing about 
strawberry culture that should deter whoever has 
the land from having the fruit inabundance. There 
is no reason why every farmer’s family should not 
have strawberries, and of the best, and in abund- 
ance—yes, three times a day, and no one afraid to 
pass the saucer the second time. The notion that 
strawberries can be set only in the spring, has done 
more than anything else to prevent their general 
culture. Every one knows how difficult it is upon 
the farm to get odd jobs done in the spring. This 
odd job of the strawberry bed can be better done 
now, this very month, than at any other time. A 
few bushels from the abundant crop of wheat may 
well be set aside to pay for the plants. Let them 
by all means be bought and set this month! 


Currant Culture—“Fay’s Prolific.” 


Of all the small fruits, the currant is the one that 
the farmer is most likely to cultivate. Like the 
quince among tree fruits, if put 
anywhere, and let alone, it is 
quite sure to produce some- 
thing, and we oftener see both 
(the currant and the quince) 
struggling under neglect than 
in the enjoyment of proper care 
and culture. Cultivated as a 
market fruit, the currant is 
evidently profitable, as those 
who have cultivated them for 
many years quietly add to the 
extent of their plantations. The 
experience of our correspond- 
ent, ‘‘ W. C.,”’ given elsewhere, 
bears directly upon this point. 
Unlike the strawberry, raspber- 
ry, ete., the currant does not 
demand promptness in picking ; 
a day or two of delay will not 
ruin the crop, and when sent 
to market, if not sold the first 
day, it need not be closed out 
at a sacrifice, but will appear 
bright and fresh the next day. 
In view of these qualities, aud 
the fact that the fruit is always 
sure of asale, we wonder that 
there is so little interest mani- 
fested in the currant. New va- 
rieties of the strawberry and of 
the raspberry are brought for- 
ward every year, but who has 
anything to say about a new 
currant? Those of us who kept 
the run of fruits thirty or more 
years ago, can recollect that the 
Cherry and the Versailles cur- 
rant were as well recognized as 
distinct as are the Concord and 
Delaware grapes. Now our 
pomologists fail to distinguish 
the two. We have no doubt 
that what may now be received 
from the nurseries as the 
Cherry and the Versailles are 
one and the same; but this does not, to our 
mind, disprove that there were formerly two well- 
marked varieties known by these names. As the 
case now stands, the small currants are known as 
* White’? and ‘‘Red Dutch ;”? the large red are 


Large crops of large ber- 
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though they are what we formerly knew as “ Ver- 
sailles,”? and the large white is called ‘“‘ White 
Grape.” So far as the market goes, these have 
been the varieties for many years past. In this 
state of affairs, we were much pleased to receive 
from Geo. 8. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y., specimens 
of a new variety of currant called ‘‘ Fay’s Prolific,” 
which appeared to have so many desirable qualities 
that we inquired as to its history. The variety was 
produced hy Mr. Lincoln Fay, of Portland, Chau- 
tauqua Co., N. Y¥., who has experimented with 
seedling currants during the past thirty years. He 
has raised thousands of seedlings, but this is the 
only one that he regards as a marked improvement 
over the old kinds. The specimens sent us indi- 


‘cated wonderful productiveness, but this is the 


quality which appeared to us of less importance 
than did others, as any currant, under high cultiva- 
tion, will bear an astonishing crop. In giving an 
engraving of this new variety, we did rot select a 
specimen to show its great bearing qualities, but 
with a view to give the size and character of the 
fruit. The individual berries are of the largest size, 
the bunches are long, and the fruit holds out of 
good size from the top to the bottom of the cluster. 
The bunch has a long stem—i. e., there is a long 
space of naked stem between the uppermost berry 
and the attachment to the bush. While this may 
not appear to be of importance, it makes a vast 
difference in the picking, as it allows the fruit to 
be handled without crushing the upper berries, and 
admits of rapid work. As to the qualities which 
cannot be shown in an engraving, we may say that 
the color is good and the flavor most excellent. It 
has not the intense acidity of some kinds, but is 
rich and full, and the flesh tender throughout. The 





‘‘FAY’S PROLIFIC? CURRANT. 


| frnit came by express from Buffalo, in excellent 


order, and on the fifth day after it was shipped was 
in good eating condition. Being opposed to 
double-headed names, we wrote to Mr. Josselyn, 
who had informed us of his intention of placing the 
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variety on the market, asking him to drop the 
* Prolific’? and simply call it the “‘ Fay Currant,” 
the name it would in a few years receive. To this 
Mr. J. returned the sufficient answer that there 
was already a currant introduced by, but not orig- 
{nated by Mr. F. which is locally known as the 
“Fay,” and the addition was necessary to prevent 
confusion. “ Fay’s Prolific” appears to possess all 
the requisites of a first class currant. As to its 
bearing qualities, Mr. Josselyn thinks that under 
the same conditions it will produce four to five 
times as much fruit as the ‘“‘ Cherry.”’ In the spec- 
imens sent there might have been more fruit had 
there been room on the stem to put it. After test- 
ing it by the side of other varieties for the past 
eight years, Mr. Fay has adopted this as a market 
fruit. In the Buffalo market the variety has already 
obtained a reputation, and during the past season 
sold at 15 cts. per quart, when no other variety 
brought over 10 cts. Upon looking carefully at 
this variety, and after showing it to good judges, 
we think that ‘ Fay’s Prolific” marks a good step 
forward in currant culture. To save Mr. Fay the 
trouble of correspondence, we may state that the en- 
tire stock of plants is in the hands of Mr. Josselyn. 
oe 


The Small-flowered Lilies, 


In describing Kramer’s Lily last month, mention 
was made of the great advance that lily culture has 
made within the past 20 years. That species, Lilium 
Krameri, represents a class of lilies quite unknown 
to our gardens a few years ago, and though that ap- 
pears small by the side of the tall-growing kinds, 
‘we now figure one which represents a still smaller 
set of lilies, and is as small when compared with 
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THE SMALL-FLOWERED LILY (Lilium callosum). 


Kramer’s Lily as that is dwarfed by the side of the 
towering Z. auratum, and the still larger kinds. 
Indeed the present species seems so far removed 








something to be nursed and petted, while in fact 
it is quite as hardy as any. The engraving gives 
Lilium callosum of the natural size, and it will be 
seen to be even smaller than the “‘Small-flowered 
Lily,” Lilium parviflorum, figured a year or two 
ago. The botanical name, callosum, refers to the 
fact that the bracts, or upper leaves just below the 
flowers, are callused, or hardened, and appear of a 
different texture from the other leaves. The name 
will translate into “Callused Lily,” which, though 
not a very pleasing name, is sufficiently descriptive. 
The flower, usually firm in texture, is of a bright 
scarlet color, of a very lively tint, and the whole 
aspect of the plant is most pleasing. We have only 
tried it in out-door culture, but have no doubt that 
it would be a capital species to force in pots. The 
native country of this species is Japan, which 
has so largely enriched our gardens with lilies. 

The past summer’s experience with lilies has 
shown the great value of our native species when 
brought into cultivation. There are three species 
common throughout the United States, and these 
vary in a most surprising manner, not only in the 
size, color, and markings of the flowers, but in their 
time of blooming. Those who live in the cou.try 
can make a most showy and interesting collection 
if they will bring into the garden the bulbs of the 
various wild lilies they may find. By giving them 
a rich soil, and leaving them undisturbed, they 
will increase in size and beauty from year to year. 








The Bag—or Basket—Worm. 


Whatever other crops may be short this year, it 
is not that of insects. In early June so many were 
the inquiries, with specimens, that we might almost 
say that the Army Worms 
marched into our office in pro- 
cession. In late July there is 
another procession, but it is 
now of Bag-Worms or Basket- 
Worms. These must be iu un- 
usual abundance, to judge from 
the specimens brought and sent 
by mail, and while they seem to 
be more abundant on the Arbor- 
Vite, than elsewhere, fruit trees 
are also troubled. We figured 
and described the insect in the 
September number of last year. 
It is a small, black, and very 
voracious caterpillar, which 
makes for itself a bag or cover- 
ing of bits of the leaves and 
their foot-stalks of whatever 
tree it may feed upon. This 
sack completely hides the cater- 
pillar, as it goes about the trees 
devouring the leaves, and is thus 
concealed from birds and other 
enemies, while it eats and grows. 
The perfect insect is a small 
moth. The female undergoes 
her changes, lays her eggs, and 
dies within the sack, which she 
has first taken care to attach 
securely to a twig, while the 
male moth quits the sack and 
flies about. In spring the eggs 
hatch, and the young insects 
will come forth, to eat, make 
other sacks, and continue the 
round, and when tbey are 
numerous the tree is baldy in- 
jured. Like other leaf eaters, 
we have no doubt that Paris 
Green or London Purple would 
‘ destroy them, but usually they 

are not so numerous that hand- 
picking will not answer. 
trouble is that it is only when 
the trees are partly stripped 
that the insects are noticed. 
At their first appearance it is 
but a small task to remove them, but when, as 
in one case, a long Arbor-Vite hedge is “full of 
them,” the picking is no small job, but as said 


from its giant relatives that we look upon it as | before it seems to be the best way to meet them. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


i339" For other Household Items see “* Basket” pages, 


Leen” 


Renovating Old Walls. 
ii 08 

A short time ago, we saw the walls of an old 
house that had just been renovated, and it looked 
so neat and clean, and the work was evidently so 
inexpensive, that we sought out the workman, Mr. 
H. B. Gardner, who had planned and executed the 
job, and here give his method of doing it. The 
old walls, before they were taken in hand, were in 
a very bad state, being rough with loose patches of 
white-wash, and so much cracked and discolored 
that the rooms were in a hardly habitable condition. 

The method is as follows: ‘* First brush down 
the walls, to remove the dust and any loose plaster 
or white-wash, then, having prepared a stencil of 
the figure desired (figure 1 shows one which may 
be easily drawn, and cut 
out of paste-board, or 
stiff paper), lay the stencil 
upon the place desired, 
and with some thick var- 
nish, or paint having some 
thick or gummy varnish 
mixed with it, go over the 
pattern, using a stiff 
bristle brush. This will 
leave the pattern clearly Fig, 1.—THE PATTERN, 
defined upon the wall; 
then immediately sand over the pattern, while the 
paint is still fresh, using fine, white sand (Rocka- 
way. sand), well dried, and free from dirt. The 
sand will adhere to the ‘sticky’ paint, and give 
the pattern arough appearance. When the paint, 
holding the sand, is dry, gently dust off all loose 
particles, and apply a coat of paint over all—rough- 
ened pattern, smooth wall, etc.”” Figure 2 shows 
the interior of a room with the walls renovated 
and decorated in the manner above described. 

Another plan for making an old wall appear well, 
is to go all overit with strong glue-size—laving 























Fig. 2.—VIEW OF THE ROOM FINISHED. 


on the same with a common white-wash brush, and 
immediately throw sand over the whole before tt 
dries ; then, in order to give it the appearance of 
stone, lay out ‘‘stone-work,’’ by simply scratching 
through the freshly applied rough coat, using a 
straight edge, and a sharp stick. When all is dry, 
apply paint, whitewash, or kalsomine over all.” 

Mr. Gardner recommends the following as an ex- 
cellent white-wash : “ Partly fill a tub. with good 
unslacked lime, (say half a peck), and throw in a 
pint (dry measure) of finely pulverized glue 
(comminuted glue), then add sufficient water to 
slake the lime; the heat engendered in the slake- 
ing of the lime will melt or cook the glue, and there 
will be no such thing as ‘rubbing off’ to the 
white-wash, when spread upon the wall. The 
writer would prefer this white-wash to kalsomine, 
not only on account of economy, but it makes a 
much cleaner and also a more durable finish.” 

The Carpet Beetle (also called ** Buffalo 
Moth.’?)—This destructive household pest worgs 
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under the edges of the carpets, making holes near 
the margins. The larva are about three-sixteenths 
of an inch long, and clothed with dark hairs, those 
at the tail forming a sort of a pencil. The most 
effective remedy seems to be the passing of a hot 
flat iron over a folded sheet, which has been wet 
and laid along the edges of the carpet. An abun- 
dance of steam is thus formed, which, descending, 
kills the ‘‘ worms,’’ or moths, as they are generally 
called. When the insects have infested articles of 
clothing, these may be put into a tight box, and 
some benzine poured in, the vapor of which will 
soon destroy all the moths. The full-grown insect 
is a beetle, and should be destroyed whenever met 
with. Itis about one-eighth of an inch long, and 
handsomely marked with scarlet, black, and white. 


Home Topics. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
<> 


Lessons at Home. 

Sometimes it is very inconvenient to send chil- 
dren to school, so that their chan<> for early educa- 
tion depends upon the parents. Some find it a 
pleasure to teach their children, while others con- 
sider it the hardest kind of work. Much de- 
pends upon the disposition of the child, there being 
a great difference in their natural inclinations. All 
children really love to learn. That is, they love to 
know such things as seem to them worth knowing, 
and often the judgment is a very childish one. 
Some can not see the use of the letters of the alpha- 
bet, or why they should learn the multiplication 
table, and though you explain their use, they se- 
cretly believe that they could get through the 
world without them, and I sometimes wish that 
they could. I have taught my children at home a 
good deal, even when free schools that were called 
good were close at hand. I found that they could 
keep up with their classes, or with children of their 
own age, without spending more than half the 
time in study that children spend in school, and so 
they had more time for play and for that domestic 
education which goes under the head of “ helping 
mother.” The hardest thing about it is to train 
them, especially the ones who want all play, to the 
habit of going regularly to their lessons, whatever 
may be the enticements elsewhere. A mother, as 
usually situated, can not “‘keep school” while 
carrying on her household employments. The 
cbildren must learn to study without her. Rollo’s 
mother (who does not know the Rollo of Jacob 
Abbott’s excellent Rollo books?) managed this 
matter well. Rollo had already learned to “ read, 
write, and cipher ’’ alone, but was not yet ten years 
old. His mother gave him-a desk in a pleasant 
corner, where he could keep his books, slate, pens, 
ink, and papers safe and orderly. She expected 
him to spend a certain time there every day, while 
she gave no attention to him. I believe it was two 
hours. I forget just how the time was divided, 
but arithmetic and writing were the chief divisions. 
At the end of his study time, or as soon as conven- 
ient, his mother looked over what he had done, ex- 
plaining to him and questioning him as she saw 
that he needed, and pointing out his work for the 
next day. If he could not do the work that came 
next in order in his arithmetic, or which his mother 
had marked out for him (she did not tell him “‘ how 

Jar to take’), he filled out his arithmetic time by 
practising examples that he did understand. In 
the writing hour he wrote whatever he chose, 
often writing letters to his mother, or father, or 
Jonas, or cousin Lucy, and sometimes copying. 
His mother looked this over, giving criticisms and 
suggestions. They taught him that legibility was 
the one thing especially needful in writing, and 
” that the particular fashion of the letters was of 
smal] account compared with this. 

I have been much interested in an account of the 
revolution in the schools of Quincy, Mass., under 
the influence of Charles Francis Adams. Few text 
books or “‘systems”’ are used there now. Inter- 
esting books of history and science are read instead 
of “Readers,” and from this reading, carefullg at- 
tended to, are learned, not only the facts communi- 
cated by the words read, but grammar, spelling, 
and rhetoric ; besides a greater interest is kept up. 














Something About Books. 

In teaching our children at home, we can follow 
suggestions of this kind more fully than teachers 
in public schools are able to. For children of ten 
years or more, at least for those who have learned 
to read with some fluency, there are excellent 
books that might better be learned by simple read- 
ing, with atiention, than by committing lessons to 
memory. Miss Hall’s Geographies are very good 
for this purpose. They tell about ‘“‘ Our World” 
in a very interesting manner. ‘ Little Lucy’s Won- 
derful Globe ” is the best book I know of to start 
an interest in geography among very little ones. It 
should be read with a globe, if possible, and very 
good small ones can be got for $1.50. This book 
should be read aloud two or three times by mamma, 
a chapter at a time, pointing out on the globe the 
country mentioned. Then comes Miss Hall’s first 
book, also read aloud by mamma to the younger 
ones, but no harm is done if children learn little or 
no geography until they are old enough to read 
this book for themselves. It is more important 
that they should learn to observe things immedi- 
ately about them—to take an interest in the growth 
of plants and habits of animals, etc. 

I tind Felter’s First Arithmetic the best I have 
seen for beginners. The slate-work takes them 
along easily, with little troubleto me. Then comes 
(with us) Lydia Nash’s Table Book and Rudiments. 

I have not been able to give my children at home 
good desk-room and regular study hours, I often 
wish I could see some capable person ‘‘step into 
my shoes,’’ and organize my work of various kinds, 
with a baby (bless it !) under three years of age, al- 
ways one of the component parts; organize it so 
that it would move along from day to day with all 
the ends kept up even, and all done decently and 
in order. With my very moderate abilities, and 
lack of financial resources, I have not been able to 
avoid a considerable ‘ helter-skelter.”? But I did 
begin to feel much encouraged last winter when I 
saw three children go regularly to their Jessons 
soon after breakfast, learning them somehow, in 
spite of baby’s interruptions and mamma’s sick 
days, reciting to each other sometimes, but, some- 
how, making progress. At our house, the health 
and happiness of the children are valued above any 
mental precocity. 


Summer House-Keeping Made Easy. 

Not every family can keep house with so little 
heat and :abor during the warmest summer months 
as the oneI shall tell about. It is not a system 
that could be adopted by the farmer’s family in the 
midst of haying and harvest, but even farmers’ 
families may find suggestive aid from this report, 
and many a small family in town may go and do 
likewise in some respects. 

There are regularly five members in the family, 
the youngest a year and a half old, he being the 
only masculine member. To save fire and heat, it 
is the plan to have only one warm meal a day, the 
breakfast ; but on washing, ironing, and baking days 
there is usually a warm dinner. Unless there is a 
fire at noon, the dishes are all washed together once 
a day—except the goblets and knives.—“‘ I thought 
cold dinners were not healthy,’ says a neighbor. 

That depends chiefly upon the materials of which 
the dinner is made. If the usual meat and vege- 
tables are replaced by an extra supply of pie and 
cake, they are decidedly unhealthy. But this fam- 
ily manages otherwise, and less pie and cake are 
eaten under the present system than formerly. Not 
a pie has been made or eaten in the house since the 
summer system went into operation, some months 
ago, and much less cake and butter are used. (It 
is not my own table and bill of fare that I am re- 
porting, but I happen to know all about it.) The 
three women of the family are all workers, and 
have good appetites, without any particular cray- 
ings or sense of lack at present. The body is nour- 
ished by the food eaten, because it contains good 
nerve and muscle food. It is palatable, and is 
eaten with a relish, which leaves no call for salads, 
condiments, or sweetmeats. Fruit is used, but not 
extravagantly, seldom more than once a day. It is 
the most expensive item; acid fruit is much ex- 
tolled as a medicine, a corrective of bad conditions 








of the digestive apparatus. But keep your liver 
and stomach in order by plain and wholesome fare, 
and you need not use fruit as a medicine, though 
you may gladly eat it as food, more or less, as the 
appetite and purse agree. Beefsteak comes in 
sometimes for breakfast, but usually as a surprise, 
and then it is remarked “how little meat we eat,” 
and one and another testifies, ‘‘I do not miss it at 
all,” or, ‘‘I never think of wanting it.” 

Well, there is always nice white yeast bread and 
good butter, and sweet milk. There is, besides, 
some preparation of graham flour or oatmeal, and 
these form the staple, the most nourishing part of 
the meal. The oatmeal (from Canada) is always in 
the form of mush, either hot or cold. It is soaked 
over night, and cooked for breakfast in a farina 
kettle. The long soaking makes it cook quicker 
than otherwise. Various dishes can be prepared 
from oatmeal, but in the family I mention the 
mush, eaten simply with good, rich milk (thin, 
sweet cream is best) is so much liked, that no one 
has cared to try any other way. Graham is pre- 
pared as gems, the flour mixed with buttermilk or 
sour milk (in either case the proportions, carefully 
observed, of one level teaspoonful of soda to two 
teacupfuls of the milk), with very little salt, and 
a tablespoonful of sugar added. These ingre- 
dients are mixed quickly ard thoroughly together 
(the soda dissolved in a little warm water), and 
baked in gem pans, but the same dough can be 
baked in a cake tin as ashort-cake. The graham 
is sometimes in the form of yeast bread, and some- 
times as mush or graham pudding. Persons often 
find that oatmeal and graham mush do not agree 
with them, because they eat so much sugar upon 
them, and they can hardly believe that these dishes 
are delicious when eaten simply with good milk, 
especially if the milk is thin cream! All good 
mush is nice sliced when cold, and fried on a hot- 
buttered griddle, and in this way it often comes to 
my friends’ breakfast table—not fried hard, but 
browned on both sides, eaten with milk, butter, or 
meat. The various vegetables of the season have 
their place at the breakfast table or at dinner, on 
the days when there is a fire at noon for something 
besides cooking. ‘‘Granula,’”’ a new-fangled prepa- 
ratiov of wheat, very easily prepared, very nourish- 
ing, and very good, comes in convenieutly quite 
often. When fresh fruitcan not be had, my friends 
use mostly the best canned fruit, the California 
pears and peaches being most expensive. This 
simple style of living was not undertaken for the 
sake of economizing money, so much as for the 
sake of saving time and strength and comfort 


‘(during a season when a fire is uncomfortable), and 


also in the interest of ‘‘ high thinking,’’ for plain 
living and high thinking are supposed to go to- 
gether. That may be because plain living (if it is 
at the same time nourishing) keeps the body in 
good order, and leaves the mind a fair chance to 
do good work and have a good time. 


A Few Small Arts. 

MASHED Potato.—To make it light and delicate, 
beat it with a spoon after you have seasoned it, 
Mash it well, salting it first. It is often made too 
salt for my taste, and as I can not take out the salt, 
it sometimes seems to me it would be quite fair to 
put in only alittle, and those who do not care to 
taste anything else but salt in their food can add it 
at their pleasure. Butter is sometimes added when 
the potato is mashed, but I think thin cream the 
best of anything, and next to this good sweet milk, 
Now stir all thoroughly together, beating it well 
with a large, stiff spoon. The product is some- 
thing quite superior to the lumpy, poorly seasoned 
mashed potato often found. A dish may be called 
‘‘well-seasoned’’ when only enough good season- 
ing is used, and that properly put into or upon it, 

To Stone Raisins Eastty.—Pour boiling water 
over them, and drain it off. This loosens them, 
and they come out clean and with ease. 

To Pret Any KinpD oF Fruit Eastry.—Pour 
boiling water over it, and this loosens the skin. 

To ReMOvVE BITTERNESS FROM THE SKINS OF 
WiLp Pivums.—Pour boiling water over them, 
enough to cover them, and remove them quickly 
before they crack open and lose their juice. Do 
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mot add soda ; it ‘does not help a particle, and if 
the plums do crack open, the soda spoils their 
flavor. This scalding is done simply to prepare 
them for being peeled for preserves (if you choose 
to take that trouble), or to remove the bitterness 
before the next step in making jelly or preserves. 


Keeping Away from the Mosquitoes. 





Perhaps the title should have read—keeping the 
mosquitoes away from us—but the end is the same, 





METHOD OF ADJUSTING THE NETTING. 


namely: the escape from the poisonous “‘ bites’’ of 
those widely spread pests of summer. We are 
accustomed to speak of the mosquito, as if there 
were but one kind; naturalists have named and 
described over 30 different species, some of which 
“are very rare ; some fly only by day, others only at 
night, but all agreein having blood-thirsty females, 
while the males neither sing norsting, but lead in- 
nocent lives at play among tne flowers. Some of 
‘the most savage are only to be found in the damp, 
dense forests, where they breed in swarms and fill 
the air with their piping. Fishermen and hunters 
and their experienced guides would not visit the 
backwoods without the strong-smelling mixture of 
tar and oil with which they smear all exposed parts 
‘of the body. Only those persons who have gone 
unprotected into the home of the wild mosquitoes 
of the forest can know how savage and unrelenting 
are their wholesale attacks. But it is the escape 
from the attacks of these pests at our homes that 
most interests us. Our means of defence may be 
planned to keep them out of the whole house the 
entire season, or they may be arranged to protect 
‘each individual. In the first method any opening 
that may allow mosquitoes to enter the house must 
be provided with some barrier against them. This 
may be of musquito netting or fine wire cloth, and 
placed at every window and door. Only thorough 
work will answer, and it is poor economy to leave 
‘some little-used windows unprovided with screens, 
as these are the very windows that some one will 
‘Open, and one open unscreened window makes all 
the other screens useless—indeed worse than use- 
less, as they will serve to keep the mosquitoes in 
the house that are let in elsewhere. Screens for 
the windows are sold at the furnishing and furniture 
stores; but the majority of our readers will no 
doubt prefer to make them in the workshop. It is 
poor economy to put together a temporary make- 
shift. Our set was well made five years ago, and 
are apparently good for as many years to come, 
only that at the most used door has needed some 
mending of the wire cloth. The frames are of 
7/s-inch stuff 2 in. wide, mortised at the corners and 
put together with glue. The wire cloth is neatly 
tacked on, and a narrow plain moulding put on to 
cover the edges. The frames are of just the size 
of the lower sash. Those edges that come next to 
the window frames are rabbeted with a °/,,-in. tool, 
making a square groove of that width and depth. 
Strips 5/,.-in. square are fastened to the window 
frame with small brads, and the grooves upon the 
screen-frames slide upon these. Rubbing the pine 
with burnt umber stain and a coat of shellac-varnish 
gives a proper finish. The door frames are made 
rather heavier with a piece of the same stuff across 
at the middle. They have each a spring that will 
promptly close them. With these frames put at 
the windows and doors early in the season, not only 
do we enjoy freedom from mosquitoes, but from 
flies, only a very few entering. If mosquitoes are 
not kept out of the house in this or some similar 





manner, then at least the beds should have nets. 
The nets can be quite simple and cost but very 
little, or an ample canopy can be made, such as are 
in use insouthern houses. The one we have used 
with great satisfaction is made of six yards of com- 
mon white mosquito netting, doubled in the middle, 
and stitched together on one side, thus forming a 
double width with a loop or hold at one end where 
the breadth was turned upon itself. This hood 
just fits over the head-board and holds one end of 
the netting securely in place, the other being drawn 
down and laid over the foot board, securing it, if 
necessary, with a large pin, andthe whole screen is 
ready. During the day it may be thrown over the 
head-board or spread ready for use as desired. 
The cost of the whole protection is 60 cents, or per- 
haps less. The comfort afforded each night by 
such a screen is out of all proportion with the 
cost, and if well cared for will last two or more 
seasons. The more costly bed canopies are of 


| various styles; some of them are attached toa 


frame which is so arranged that itcan be drawn up 
to the ceiling by means of a cord and pulley ; they 
can be procured at most house furnishing stores. 
The beds of children, especially, should be well 
screened, as their tender flesh is much more -at- 
tractive to mosquitoes than that of grown people. 





Handy Window Holders, 


It is a convenient thing to be able to raise the 
sash of a window to any desirable hight, and then 
have it securely held at that point, and at the same 
time be readily let 
down or moved up 
higher. All this is 
made easy by a handy 
Holder which Ed- 
ward KE. Eyles, Al- 
leghany Co., Pa., has 
had in use for some 
time, and who kindly 
sends a sketch and 
model. The notched 
strip of wood is 3% 
feet long and one 
inch. wide, and is 
fastened to the win- 
dow casing, as shown 
in figure?. The key 
is 44 inches long and 
one inch wide, and HOLDER. 
is placed upon the 
lower portion of the sash. The key has a 
small projecting pin by which it can be readily 
moved. The working of this Holder is very simple ; 
all that is necessary is to push up the window as 
far as desired, and adjust the key to one of the 
notches. In lowering the sash the key is slipped 
out and the window is ready to descend. With 
the illustration, but little explanation is required. 

The sketch of aap style of window stop 
is sent by “R. B. 
K.,” Columbia Co., 
Wis.; it is another 
easily constructed 
device for holding a 
window sash. The 
key, or catch, is as 
shown at A, and con- 
sists of a thin piece 
of hard-wood, so cut 
as to fit into notches 
made to receive it in 
the jamb. A person 
with a scroll saw 
could make _ these 
catches very rapidly, 
and at the same 
time of pleasing 
shape. If the win- 
dow is to be held 
down, the upper end of the key must fit into 
an inverted notch in the casing. Some such con- 
venient device as those mentioned here should be 
provided for all windows that are frequently open- 
ed; it is far better than using a loose stick, or still 
worse, & book as a prop for the window sash. 








Fig. 1.—NOTCHED WINDOW 











Fig.2.—THE WINDOW KEY. 





Household Notes and Guidi 


A Jue Racx.—The “accompanying engraving of 
a rack for holding a jug, is sent by “J. W. R.,” 
and consists simply of a shelf in which are holes 
through which the neck of the jug may pass, and 
the jug be held in an inverted position. The im- 
portance of such a rack is evident to any housewife 





A DRAIN RACK FOR JUGS. 
who has to keep jugs sweet and clean. It is a dif- 
ficult thing to properly drain a jug without some 
such arrangement for keeping the mouth down- 
ward, and this one, that can be so easily provided, 
will doubtless be acceptable tomany. The water 


jug for the field, of all other vessels, should be 


thoroughly drained, and left dry, when not in use, 
and there is no better way to do this, than to have 
a small shelf for it like the one here given. 

Corn Husks.—There are a number of important 
uses to which corn husks can be put in domestic 
economy. When stripped into shreds by a hatchel, 
they make excellent material for beds, cushions, 
etc., as many farmers already 
know. Another important 
use for corn husks is in the 
manufacture of mats for the fay 
door. For this, the roughest Ry 
and heaviest outer husks Me 
should be selected, and braid- (aa 
ed together as tightly as pos- , 
sible. There are two princi- 
pal kinds of door mats—the 
plain braid, which is sewn into 
the desired shape with stout 
thread, or where a double husk is woven into the 
plait at every turn-over, the braid being afterwards 
sewed into the mat as before. In this last, the in- 
terwoven double husks project at the upper side, 
and form a sort of rough brush—the mat when 
finished, appears as in figure 2. The smooth braid 
mat is shown in. figure 1. A cheaper and miore 
easily made mat is constructed as follows: Take 
the head of a flour barrel, and bore inch holes into 
it, close together ; in- 
sert into each hole a 
closely rolled bunch 
of husks, so that the 
thick ends project a 
short distance above ' 
the board. A wooden 
peg is driven into the centre of each bunch, to ~ 
keep it in place. When a matof this kind becomes 
worn, it can easily be renewed by replacing the 
old, worn-out bunches of husks, by new ones. 

Winvow Awnines.—A shade of some kind for 
the windows, during the hot months of summer, 
is almost a necessity. This should be kept in mind 
by the architect, and in designing the house, provis- 
ion ought to be made for a permanent shade for the 
windows, or most of them on the first story, by 
means of piazzas, verandas, etc. Windows in the 
upper stories can not be thus protected, and should 
be provided with temporary screens for them. 
The difficulty with screens, awnings, etc., has been 
that the shutting off of the sun’s rays, has prevented 
the means of proper ventilation. In this respect, 
an outside screen is much better than one placed 
inside the window, and the appearance of the room 
is vastly more comfortable. The awniug can, and 
should be, made so that it can be tet down from 
the top a short distance, and then with the upper 
window sash lowered, a free circulation of air is se- 
cured. Instead of nailing the upper side of the 
awning tothe window frame, have it fastened to 
a wooden bar, or small iron rod, which should be 
arranged so that it can be drawn up by a cord pass- 
ing through a small pulley at the top of the win- 
dow casing, thus securing 2 free passage of air, 





1.—SMOOTH MAT. 





Fig. 2.—R0UGH MAT. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 





The Doctor’s Talks. | 


Last month I left our regular talks about Matter, and its 
properties, and took up the making and sending up of 
Balloons. When one is off of the track, it is sometimes 
easier to stay there than it is to get back again, and as 
the weather is quite too hot for much exertion, I think 
we will remain off of the track for another month at least. 
We have heretofore been talking about Matter in its solid 
form, and though there is much more that might be said, 
we must get ahead and see what liquids and gases, or 

WATER AND AIR, 
have to interest us. These are matters that require more 
study and thonght than either you or I care to give in 
these mid-summer days, and for the present month we 
will, by way of variety, talk about the contents of a box 
that I found upon my table afew mornings ago. The 
box came, and with it a note which in brief asked— 
“ What is it?’ A question that comes almost every day in 
the year, and with reference to such a variety of things! 
That is right, young people, when they meet witha 
thing that they do not understand should ask—‘* What 
is it?’’—and if you begin to ask this while young, let me 
assure you that you will never get so old that you will 
not need to ask the same question of your young days— 

‘“* WHAT Is IT 2” 


I do not say this to discourage you—far from it—for it 
is one ‘of the great charms of the study of natural ob- 
jects, that the whole can never be learned, but there is 
always some new thing, and the more we know the 
greater is our desire to learn. But to our box. Upon 
opening it there were found several curious balls of dry 
earth, of the shape and size shown in figure 1, as if some 
one had rolled up mud into pellets 
and allowed it to dry. An answer 
to the question—‘ What is it?” 
might have been “ Mud Balls.” 
But in such matters we must learn 
all that such a thing can teach us, 
and if the outside tells us nothing, 
the next step is to see what is 
within. When you come across a 
ar : thing that is quite new to you, 

Pies, ae you must learn about it all that 
Fig. 1.—THE BALL. your unaided senses will tell 
you. These balls were plainly made of earth; handling 
one of them it was found to be much lighter than one of 
solid earth would be, hence must be hollow ; shaking it, 
something was both felt and heard to rattle, and, of 
course, there must be something within. ‘* What is it?” 
comes up again. How shall we know what is inside? 
“Open it’’—you will say, and that is just what I did. 
But there are various ways of opening such a ball, and if 
we do not know what we are to find we must be careful 
to so open it as not to-injure the contents; in this 
case the way would be to pick off one little piece of the 
shell after another until the thing within can be seen. 


WHAT WAS WITHIN THE MUD BALL, 


is shown in figure 2, And you will at once say, It is an 
insect of some. kind, quietly coiled up, but as you can 
learn, if you touch it, still alive. An insect in this state 
of rest, or dormant (meaning sleeping), is called a pupa 
or chrysalis, and the case containing it is acoccoon. Before 
we try to learn what insect we have in hand, let us see 
what we have been doing. You have no donbt read of 
noted naturalists, some who by studying plants have 
become eminent botanists, others by the study of rocks, 
are known as geologists; still others study insects, others 

mil Ki give their time to birds, 

} , and so on, and such stu- 
dents sometimes become 
known the world over, 
each as an eminent nat- 
uralist in his line. Now, 
all that the most learned 
of these ren nas done, is 
just what we have been 
doing with our mud balls. 
The most eminent nat- 
uralist is only engaged in trying to make the plant, 
the bird, the rock, the insect answer our every day 








Fig. 2.—INSIDE OF BALL. 


QUESTION, “‘WHAT Is IT?” 
and this he does by examining how it is made, outside 
and inside. You have no doubt heard of the great natur- 
alist Agassiz, who died a few years ago. I once heard 
some one express to him wonder at some of his dis- 
coveries. Agassiz said: “I look at ze thing, I put down 
what I see. You look at ze thing and see it ze sam, and 
zat is all.”—This side talk is to impress upon you the 
fact that there is nothing about either branch of Natura! 
Science as it is called, to prevent any country boy or 
girl from studying it ; the objects are everywhere around 
them, and they have only to examine them within 








and without, using carefully their eyes and other senses, 
to find an endless source of instruction. Now we 


60 BACK TO OUR MUD BALL 


The quiet insect is there, and we may go back and 
learn what it was before it came there, or go on to see what 
will become of it. As we have itin its earthen coccoon, 
it will be as well to follow it and see what it will do next 
“ Zip, zit, boom ’—are the sounds as you read at evening 
by the lamp, and youatonce know—at least if you live 
in the country—that a May-bug, or June-bug, or a Dor- 
bugis inthe room Some nervous people may be afraid 
of it, but you knowit to be perfectly harmless, as far as 
any harmit can do to you goes, so you watch where it 
falls, pick it up and put it out of the window—but as 
you put it out it is well to give it such a squeeze between 
the thumb and finger that it will never fly or move again. 
Some may not know this ‘“‘ bug,’’ as it is called, but 
beetle as it properly is, so I give its portrait in figure 3, 
as the perfect state of what is shown in the imperfect 
state in figure 2. A few of these beetles come into the 
house, attracted by the light, but if in seasons when they 
are abundant, you were to take a lamp out into the 
orchard, or where there are other trees, you would be 
astonished at the numbers that 
would come about, and sometimes 
they are found at work in the trees 
in such numbers that they may be 
shaken down and caught by the 
pailful. All beetles are not trouble- 
some in their perfect, or winged 
state, but this one feeds upon leaves, 
and sometimes does much damage 
by stripping the treesof their foliage. 
3,—THE BEETLE, This is one reason why I advised 

you to give the one caught indoors 
a sharp pinch—to prevent it from doing any more mis- 
chief itself, but especially prevent the harm its progeny 
might do, as each female beetle will in time enter the 
ground and there 





LAY 40 or 50 Eae@s, 
which soon hatch and produce smal!, white grubs—or 
‘“*worms’’ as they are commonly called—but the proper 
name for these and all other insects in this state is /arva. 
These darve (plural of larva) go on feeding for some 
three years upon what they find in the earth. At the 
proper time, they form the mud balls with which I began 
their story, and at length come out as beetles. Before I 
say anything about the ways of the grub or larva, I want 
to call your attention especially 
to these changes, as they are 
what happen, in one way or 
another, to all insects. I have 
here given in brief the different 
Y changes of the June-bug, and as 
I find that many grown persons 
Reade do not know that insects take on 
f ‘ these different forms, and the 
Fig. 4.—THE WHITE order in which they follow one 
amen another, I wish to impress 
upon you “the order of their going.” We have first the 
egg, second the Zarva, which may be known as grub, mag- 
got, caterpillar, and oftener under the general term of 
“worm.” This, in making its growth, changes its skin 
several times, and at last becomes a pupa, in which 
state it is usually quiet for awhile, and looks quite 
unlike the larva from which it was formed. In some 
cases the pupa is formed underground, but in many 
Others it is covered in a coccoon of silk, and at- 
tached to trees, etc. Sooner or later, the pupa bursts its 
covering, and the perfect insect or émago appears. In 
this case a beetle, in others a butterfly or moth, or itis a 
two-winged or a four-winged fly, or some other insect. 
I can not now speak Of the different kinds of insects, 
but merely say that in all we find these different states, 

and these changes more or less complete. 






REMEMBER THAT, EGG, LARVA, PUPA, AND IMAGO, 
or perfect insect, is the orderof these wona “11 changes. 
Now we come back to the larva of our Junc-dug ; small 
at first, it feeds upon the minute roots of grasses, and is 
not noticed, but in time it gets larg: enough to be known 
as the White Grub, and (fig. 4) is as large as your little 
finger. In this state it is one of the farmers’ worst ene- 
mies, as it eats the roots of nearly every plant it meets, 
I have known it to take the roots of young fruit trees as 
large as your little finger, cutting them square across; it 
will make great holes in the potatoes; it will get into 
the strawberry patch. and plant after plant in a row will 
die, its roots all cut off, before the grower finds out the 
trouble. Ican not tell you ail the mischief it does, but 
perhaps its worst work is in grass lands, quite ruining 
the finest pastures. One of my friends near Boston has 
a place noted for its many acres of beautiful lawn. A 
few years ago, he saw his fine green turf turn to brown, 
and found his grass had no roots, but he could roll up 
the sod as if it were a carpet. He had to sow his lawn 
anew, and I happened there at the time when he had a 
dozen or more men who picked up these grubs by the 








bushel. ButIcan not tell you more about the damage. 
this grub does, Like other insects, it 
HAS ITS NATURAL ENEMIES, 

Other insects prey upon it, and crows, often accused of 
doing mischief when really doing a good work, take 
many, as do skunks, and it is said that hogs will root for 
and killthem, But the enemy that is likely to be of the 
greatest help in keeping the grub in check, is not an an. 
imal, but a plant! Several years ago we had sent us 
some white grubs, each bearing one or two enormous 
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Fig. 5.—FUNGUS ON WHITE GRUB, 


horns, as shown in fig.5. An examination showed these- 
to be plants which were growing upon the grub, in fact 
planted in and feeding upon them just as other plants 
grow in and feed upon the soil. This plant sometimes 
attacks the grubs in vast numbers, so that nearly every 
insect is thus ornamented. The plant is a kind of fun- 
gus, the family of plants to which the toadstools as well 
as the mildews, rusts, and blights belong. This gives 
you a glimpse of one of the wonderful relations between 
animal life and plant life. Experiments are being made 
with the hope that this fungus may be made useful in de- 
stroying the white grub. Instances in which insects liye 
upon and injure plants are common enough, but for a 
plant to live upon and destroy an insect—for a white 
grub that has these plants attached to it must soon die~ 
is quite unusual. Tue Doctor. 


A Picture Puzzle.—The scene which is here 
given is one made up of rocks, trees, andthe sea. There 
is nothing particularly strange in the way in which the 











rocks are arranged to make the cliff, and why shouldn't 
the trees grow just as they are represented? The picture 
is then, as far as the trees, rocks, and sea, are concerned, 
anatural one. But do you see anything more than hag 
been mentioned? This matter must be left to each one 
to find out. When once seen—and it is liable to be seen 
at once—it is always there as plain as a nose on a man’s, 
or anybody else’s face whenever one looks at the picture, 





Our Puzzle-Box, 
CROSS-WORD. 


My first is in schooner but not in brig, 

My next is in whisker but not in wig, 

My third is in elbow but not in knee, 

My fourth is in meadow but not in lea, 

My fifth is in baton but not in stick, 

My sixth is in mortar but not in brick, 

My seventh is in always but not in now, 

My eighth is in forehead but not in brow, 

My ninth is in album but not in book, 

My tenth is in scullion but not in cook: 

The answer you'll find if you properly seek, 

It is something that happens just once a week. 
Cc. F 


. 


ANAGRAMS. 
1, Rail O big chap! 6. A mere tune. 
2. Licks a berry. 7. [merit a slip. 
3. Mad in sod. 8. Be tanning. 
4, A. C. anchored. 9. Unkind grate. 
5. Such of Dave. 10, Ann wears blue,. 
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TRANSITIONS. 


(In the following puzzles you are to change only one 
letter at a time until you resolve the first.word into the 
gecond. For instance, to change cat into dog, do it thus 
—cat, cot, cog, dog. Some might do it thus—cat, bat, 

, bog, dog; but the former is the more creditable, 
having the fewer changes. It will add to the interest, if 


~ 
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A PICTORIAL ANAGRAM PROVERB PUZZLE. 


The answer is a proverb of seven words, Each numeral under the pictures represents a letter in that word of the 
Get your slate, or piece of paper, and write down the first seven numerals in a row. 
the “fan” above; put the F under figure 2, the A under figure 3, and the N under figure 5. Write down the names of 
the other things represented, letter by letter, under the given numerals, in the same way, until you have put them all 
down ; then arrange the letters to form the right word, until you have the 7 words necessary to complete the proverb, 


proverb. 


several of vou take the same words to metamorphose, and 
gee who will accomplish it first, and in the fewest moves.) 

1. Change June toJduly. 4. Change mine to bond. 

2. Change two to six. 5, Change pool to lake. 

8. Cliange came to went. 6. Change Sook to play. 
(and any other changes that may suggest themselves to 
you. Of course you are not allowed to coin words, but 
must use only such as are to be found in the English 
dictionary.) AunT SUE. 

POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 

(Examples.—Positive, an animal; comparative, fresher, 
Gnu, newer. Positive, a fastening ; comparative, part of 
awheel. Tie, tire.) 

1. Positive, to divide ; comparative, a city. 

2. Part of a dress-maker’s small trimmings—an animal. 

3. A pronoun—a period of time. 

4, A blow—an article of apparel. 

5. What many object to take—a support. 

6. An adjective—a kitchen utensil. 

DECAPITATIONS, 

1. Behead a word sometitmhes sad and sometimes glad, 
and leave a number. 

2. Behead a breath and Icave a reptile. 

3. Behead a certain article of food and leave what you 
do with it. 


BEssIE. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 32 letters: 
My 1, 11, 24, 20, 25, 27, 22, 8, is a nunnery or monastery. 
My 6, 8, 2, 9. 16, is to overwhelm, 
My 13, 5, 3, 7, is a kind of tooth. 
My 4. 14, 10, 31, 29, 30, is to slope. 
My 32, 15, 12, 23, is to bark. 
My 17, 26, 8, 15, is dismal. 
My 19, 18, 21, 30, is to yield. 
My 6, 28, 23, is to plunge. 
My whole is one of Baron Rothschild’s maxims, and 
contains good advice. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
5. A West India island. 
2. A voddess. 6. A mixture or medley. 
3. A flowering pot. q. A flag or banner. 
4. A Shakspearean character. 
The primals and finals name two of Scott's characters. 
SOLA. 


1. A Mialect. 


CHARADES. 

1. My first is a mold, my second an article, my third a 
trap: my whole is often nsed hy ballet dancers, 

2. My first is under, my second is a conjunction, my 
third is a noise, my fourth we all do: my whole is sub- 
ject. GUILLIELMUS. 

———__=»- a cs 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JULY NUMBER. 


Drop-LETTER Worps.—1. Abstemious. 2 Topography. 
8. Progenitor. 4. Investment. 5. Fraternity. 6. Curmud- 
geon. 7. Seamstress. 8. Remunerate. 

MrixEep Proverss.—Where there's a will there’s a way. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. Many hands make 
light work. Time and tide wait forno man. Brevity is tue 
goul of wit. 


DovuBLE AOCROSTIC. | CHANGED HEaps.—1. Bight 


a ss imight. light, sight, wight, 
“— os | fight. right, tight, eight, night. 
A—lonz —O | METAGRAM. — SHADE: in 
R—aisi —N |which may be found the 
R— ac - | words— has, had, dash ; shad, 
OQ—rang—E | head, sea, ash; he, she; as; 
T—urke—Y ‘gad; a; ah! 


QRoss-worD,—Pinchbeck. 
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** Dicky,”’’ or Our *“* Horned Toad.”’ 








OPPOSITES (Geographical).—1. Lapland. 2. Iowa. 3. 
Sleepy Hollow. 4. Jackson. 5. Sicily. 6. Providence. 7. 
America, 8. Annapolis. 

P1r.—There was once & doctor who, when asked what was 
good for mosquitoes, wrote back, ‘* How do you suppose I 
can tell unless I know what ails the mosquito.” 

NuMERICAL Enramas.—1. Be sure you are right, then go 
ahead. 2. Westmoreland County. 





Take, for example, 


TRANSPOSED PROVERB.—Honesty is the best policy. 
ILLUSTRATED Resvs, No. 478.—Be what you seem to be, 
but above all be honest. 








BY ARCHER. 


A few years since, a friend in Texas sent me one of 
those curious little reptiles known as the ‘ Horned 
Toad.’ Poor little fellow, he is dead now, a victim to 
the teeth and jealousy of the red and silken-haired set- 
ter that lies at my feet. In the first place this odd look- 
ing little fellow was not a toad at all, but merely a gen- 
tle and harmless kind of lizard; he had a long tail like 
others of the lizard family; and why they should call 
him a ‘toad’ Lam sure I can not understand. My little 
Kissa said when she first saw him, “ he is ossel homely,” 
but then, as she afterwards remarked when she had fairly 
made his acquaintance, he was “dreadful dood.” Yes! 
and he was good, for a more quiet and inoffensive creature 
could not well be found; and his little black eyes would 








sparkle with pleasure when he heard my voice, or when 


And how he could eat! He never had enough; and J 
verily believe that if I had a bushel of flies to give him 
he would have eaten them, or died in the attempt. He 
was a piggish little fellow anyway, never being entirely 
satisfied with what he received from our hands, 

The scientific title of my little pet, that is, the name be- 
stowed upon it by naturalists, is “‘Phrynosoma cornutum,” 


; and { thought to call him by the name of “Tappy,"’ for 


short: but the children at ence raised a great cry, declare 
ing that it was an “ugly name,” and thereupon dubbed 
him “ Dicky’’ on the spot, and “ Dicky’’ he was ever 
after, Isaid he was homely, and so he was; but after 
we had him a little while we did not think so, How he 
looked you can know from the engraving; you have only 
to imagine a creature like that, about the length and 
width of your hand, that is, supposing you are eight or 
ten years old, and you may have some idea of our ‘Dicky. 
His flat, toadish sort of a body he could blow up and 
swell out to twice or three times its usual size when he 
liked—as the frog in the fable did when he wanted to be 
as big as an ox. He was covered with a lot of little 
spines or thorns, extending down his back, along his 
sides, and on to the tail. Those upon the edges of the 
body were regular prickles like saw teeth ; and four or 
five little horns projected back of his head on the nape 
of the neck, looking as if he wore a collar of leather stuck 
full of carpet tacks. His color was not unlike that of a 
common toad, with a grayish-yellowish mottled belly, 
But he could change thege colors at will, seemingly, to 
look like what he might be lying on, much the same ag 
does his cousin the chameleon. When on my desk, he 
would manage somehow, especially when flies came sait- 
ing by, to look hike the dark-green cloth that covers it; 
and once when placed on the russet-colored plush of the 
buggy seat, he looked so much like it, that on one occa- 
sion I did not notice him, and nearly sat down on him, 

“ Dicky ” did not like dead flies, and would not touch 
them unless very hungry, and not always then. He pre 
ferred to catch them for himself, though he would fre- 
quently take them from my fingers. He would lie on 
the window scat for hours, enjoying the warm. sun, per- 
fectly quiet until some fly came buzzing close by, when 
he would open his sleepy eyes, and with a quick dart of 
his tongue gather the insect in. ‘f the wind should stir 
dead flies, or if I breathed upon them, he seemed to think 
them alive, and they would disappear down his littie¢ 
throat one by one with amazing rapidity. He would eat 
some spiders, others again he would not. A ‘* Daddy- 
Long-legs,” or ‘Father Gray-beard,*’ he specially disliked; 
and if oue were placed before him, he would puff out hig 
body, arch up his tail, and then back off, at the same 
time opening his mouth and gaping as if very muck 
frightened ; and if it insisted on going towards him, he 
would shuffle off as fast as his stumpy legs could carry 
him. Another thing, he did not breathe as most animaig 
do, in a regular manner, but like turtles, taking the air 
into hi»mouth and swallowing it, where it could be con- 
veyed into the lungs at pleasure. When the cold weather 
came, ‘* Dicky” was inclined to go to sleep, to hyber- 
nate, as it is called, so we rolied him up in some cotton 
and laid him away in his box on a shelf in a dark closet; 
and though he was frequently taken down and examined, 
he never showed any signe of life until the following 
spring, except once when he was left a few moments In 
avery hot ro m. Well, as hinted before, the dog killed 





THE SO-CALLED ‘‘ HORNED TOAD” OF TEXAS. 


I took him from his box and laid nim on my desk. Cer- 
tainly he must have known that I never made sport of 
his ungainliness: moreover 1t was I that always brought 
him food. It was amusing to see him put out his cun- 
ning iittle tongue for a fly with a quick little dart-like 
movement, and funnier still to see it disappear witha 
gulp down his throat, after which he would wink and 
blink his eyes with satisfaction ; then he would raise his 
head, twinkle his eyes and wiggle his tail, as much as to 
say, ‘Some more of the same sort if you please, sir!’’ 





him, after we had him a little over a year The children 
cried and vowed they would have nothing tw do with 
‘Hark * any more, and even mamma looked teary about 
the eyes. Idon’t know but { could have cried myseif 
with but little effort. In his native home in Texas our 
“Dicky” would doubtless have enjoyed himself less, 
because there he would have hid among stones and rocks 
to escape from danger; but he might have had a longer 
life and a less eventful one than it was. [We have several] 
times received specimens of these toads from our readers 
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in Texas, which came “‘alive and well” in little boxes 
by mail. Any of our young readers having friends in 
Texas and desiring such strange-looking “pets,” can 
most likely get some of them by writing tor them.—Ebs.] 


Another of the ’Ologies. 


The Boys and Girls have not had an ’Ology for some 
time—not since we spoke of Zoélogyin the May number. 
We have a great many kinds of fruit sent to us to name, 
that is, Mr. A. has a peach that he does not know the 
name of —the label has 
been lost or something, or 
Mr. B. has, as he may 
think, a new kind of pear, 
or Mrs. C. a fine grape 
which she wishes us tosee 
and taste, or Miss D. has 
“a tree of her own which 
has borne some fruit for 
the first time,” or even 
Master E sends us a little 
box all nicely packed full 
of choice plums which he 
wishes us to eat, with his 
compliments. Now, all 
this is Pomological and the 
Questions of this sort in 
fegard to fruits are ques- 
tions in Pomology. This 
Was the first "Ology that 
we had.—Bnt not all the 
boxes that come contain 
fruits. There are a good 
many that, when opened. 
feveal some great beetle, 
fome curious colored 
“worm” or destructive 
insect that may be eating 
the tomato vine, currant 
bush, or, as was the case 
with the army worm a few 
weeks ago, making great 
havoc with the crops gen 
erally, All these questions 
about insects come under 
the head of Zntomology— 
a Greek word which means 
a telling all about insects 
that part of knowledge 
which has to do with those 
little six-legged animals, 
like fleas, June bugs, but- 
terflies, etc., which we call 
insects. When one of 
these little boxes comes 
and we find upon opening 
it that it contains a bug or 
& beetle—there is a differ- 
ence between a bug and a 
beetle—or a moth, etc., 
that we are not familiar 
With, then we turn to a 
thumber of books in which 
these various —yes thou- 
Bands of—insects are de- 
Bcribed, explained and 
Pictured, and find the one 
that is like the one sent, 
All this is looking the in- 
fect up in the books on Entomology. An Entomologist 
is one that has made a study of insects and become ac- 
Quainted with the world of bugs and butterflies. This 
is well for every boy and girl to do as much as possi- 
ble.—In this way you will understand Entomology, or 
the science of insects; in fact, become an Entomologist. 


At the Fair.—As we look over the premium iists of 
the various State, County, Town and other Fairs that are 
how coming to our office, we frequently find a ‘‘ Youth's 
Department,” in which prizes are offered for various 
kinds of things that can be made or raised by children. 
‘This isas it should be ; and for the sake of the boys and 
girls we say to all—Something should be done for the 
‘thildren at the fairs—so that they, as well as their fathers 
&nd mothers, may be exhibitors. But if your fair has 
ho Children’s Department you ought to go all the same, 
and see all the fine things that grown folks bring. It is 
hot best to go entirely for the fun of the thing, and spend 
all the time in the side shows that are very ready to take 
up your time and your money. If you are a boy it may 
be that you will be the most interested in the cattle—the 
‘fine steers, etc., or it may be that the poultry will be the 
most attractive, and by spending an hour or 80 there you 
may learn something about the different breeds that will 
be of use at home. The girls will naturally enjoy the 
display of household goods, the fine quilting, embroidery, 
wax work, flowers, etc. The fair is a great place for 
Qaining information if the ttme there is rightly employed. 














Vhe Tired Nut-Gatherers. 


When I was a boy! What a world of things come into 
my mind at the thought contained in those five short 
words—‘t When I was a boy.” How they carry me back 
to the happy days of my childhood when everything was 
new to me, because I was new to the world. To the 
time when my tough, bare feet were ready to go any- 
where and for anything that my childish fancy might 
suggest was worth the while. No city life was mine; 
the fields of my early days were the green ones of the 





chores to do around the house, no errands to the village 
or the neizhbors—Saturday afternoons were not holidays 
to them, because, as we thought, the squirrel’s life was a 
kind of perpetual holiday. One year the squirrels were 
uncommonly thick, and the nuts were not so abundant 
as usual, both of which facts combined to make our show- 
ing fora good supply of winter nuts a poor one. The 
chattering nut-gatherers seemed to come in swarms, and 
the woods resounded to the hunter’s gun, but with little 
effect upon the numbers of the fur-bearing, nut-loving 
animals. All this while the nuts were growing scarce, 

and George and I knew it, 








THE TIRED NUT-GATHERERS AT REST AFTER THEIR LONG CHASE, 


country, and perhaps therefore the more interesting in 
memory. Like most boys, I had a mate with whom I 
spent most of my play hours, sharing our pleasures and 
pains together—helping each other into petty troubles, 
and as eagerly helping each other out. If the sheep were 
to be washed, George and I were together, and the lambs 
had their wool made perhaps a little whiter by our 
squeezing, though fun, rather than clean wool, was what 
we were after. When the steers were old enough for the 
yoke, it took both of us to manage them. The water- 
melons that George had cared for in his garden were 
mine, and the peaches and pears in our orchard were his 
by the same right. It was silently understood between 
us that our things were in common—a no uncommon 
thing with boys, and girls too, that are mated. One of 
the most pleasant times in the whole year was when the 
nuts were ripening on the trees. To gather a fine lot of 
them for the long winter evenings was our ambition, as 
it is of nearly every boy that I have ever met, On this 
one point squirrels and boys agree, and at nutting time, 
if not the whole year, these two kinds of nut-gatherers 
are not in love with each other. That which troubled us 
most was the earliness in the season with which the 
squirrels opened their work. It seemed as if they knew 
that in order to get their winter’s supply of food, they 
must get into the trees before we did. Besides, they had 
their whole time from early morning to late evening, and 
every day in the week, Sundays not excepted. They had 
no water to carry to the thirsty workmen; they had no 





as we did our part of the 
farm work —carrying a 
plow point to the back 
field, or helping to build a 
fence along the wood lot. 
It was aggravating to us 
to see them so saucy in 
their way of taking off our 
nuts. At last, Saturday 
afternoon came, and we 
were buund to do what we 
could to drive the squirrels 
from the wood lot, and af 
the same time get all th 
nuts we could for our- 
selves. It was a hard day’s 
work, but we felt that it 
was our last chance, and 
we went into the fight, so 
to speak, with a will. If 
we could get but few nuts 
we would at least make it 
troublesome for the squir- 
rels to add nruch to their 
stores. We had a big time, 
but we would not say we 
had the worst of the bar- 
gain. To followarunning 
squirrel who has the high- 
way of the fence, or the 
tall tree tops,when you are 
obliged to dodge around 
trees and stumble over 
stumps and stones, is not 
an easy matter; but in the 
excitement of the chase it 
can be done for hours with- 
out a thought of getting 
tired. This was our ex- 
perience; but in the long 
run the squirrels have the 
best of it, and though 
“driven from the field” 
they can claim a sort of 
victory, because they come 
out ahead. All that after- 
noon we ran and climbed 
—rushing throughthickets 
and over brush fences, 
through deep ravines and 
up hillsides, following first 
one squirrel] and then an- 
other, until it was lost in 
the dense foliage of a tall 
tree, or safe at home in 
some hollow log. As the 
sun got lowin the western 
sky we found ourselves 
far from home in the thickness of the forest. We had 
chased a little noisy nut-gatherer to his storehouse, and 
were paid for our trouble in the hat fall of nuts which we 
raked from the end of an old hollow basswood log. We 
felt tired, and sat down to rest and havea taste of the 
fruits of our pursuit. We found a good place near 
some rocks, upon the side of an open ravine, and 
with a small stone began to crack and eat some 
nuts. We did not crack and eat long before we 
fell asleep, and went over again in our dreams the ex- 
ploits of the day. The moon was well up when we 
awoke, and by its pale light two tired boys—though 
somewhat rested by the long nap upon the mossy stones 
—found their way home and went quictly to bed. The 
other day we saw a picture made by Messrs. Harrout and 
Bierstadt, that reminded me so much of how George and 
I must have looked as we rested on the mossy rocks, that 
I have had our artist engrave it for the boys and girls of 
the great American Agriculturist Family. You can not 
but enjoy the nap of the Tired Nut-Gatherers, as it is 
taken in each other’s arms upon the rocky edge. A 
penny for their thoughts you may say, but no money will 
buy their dreams; they were ours to keep. I can not 
go farther with our squirrel hunt—and perhaps you may 
think we went far enough with it as it is told—but must 
‘eave you, hoping that fewer squirrels and more nuts 
may be your good fortune—that you may be less tired at 
the close of your nutting afternoon, and have less holes 
in yonr clothes than did George and your UncLE Han. 
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CLOVER-SEED RaisERs and Threshermen, don't neglect to 
read ** Farmers’ re tt on Clover Hullers,” which will be 
found in another column of this paper. 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John St., « NEW lees 


Beg to simounce that their new Descriptive Ca 
legue of Dutch Bulbs for the Autumn of 18: 
ready for mailing to applicants. 


Parents Should Ask for the 


BLACK TIP 


In place of the metal,as it WILL WEAR AS WELL, 
and is intended to take its place 


UPON CHILDREN’S SHOES. 
USEFUL 
ARTICLES 
Agents’ 
Circular 


SENT FREE 


On Receipt of a 3-Cent Stamp to all who 
Mention the American Agriculturist. 


LONDON NEEDLE CO., 
22, 24 & 26 4th Ave., New York. 

















ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 


ASKEY THAT 


; AND NOT 
~WHLWIND — ANY WATCH .WEAR OUT. 


By mail 30c—-AUTOMATIC Eye Glass Holder, by mail 
25c. eee fe Pat BS oy, Hin 10c.—Circulars free. 
Co., 38 Dey St.. N. ¥. 








Improvement for 1880. 


THE pArntY HOT _pbhst 


we ol L ST the OVE "Perfect 
for all kinds of Cooking and Heating 
Irons. Always ready and reliable. The 
most satisfactory Stove made and the 
Cheapest. es Send for Leah pet ¥ 


The Wh ey Mane race 
1133 CHES TT ey. HILADELPHIA. 


1ig80 Established os Fore. {880 











Both designs on each label. Saleratus the same. 


NONE BETTER MADE! TRYI1! 


Office, 11014 Slip, NewYork. Factories, Harlem, 
World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids and Cripples 


Self-propulsion by use of hands only, in 
street or house. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequalled. Pa entee 
and Maker of the “ Rolling Chairs” pushed 
about at the Centennial. For Illustrated : 

Cotalogue send stamp and mention American Agriculturist. 
HERBERT 8. ITH, 32 Platt St., New York. 

















= s 
=. 
Steam - Engines. 
More effective and more complete, and more readily 
adapted to the various mechanical and agricultural uses 
than any other in the market, Practical improvements 
accumulated from twenty years’ manufacturing experience, 
with reputation gy a ae bye ye eee Ltinhat 
Send for Circulars, descriptive ar > 
als concerning x eT a and AGRICUL- 
AD TT aik & MORSE, aton, Madison Co., N.Y. 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE. 


Bleyele riding is unsurpassed as 
@ method of travelling, whether 
for speed, sport, or the renewal 
of health. Nohorse can compare 
with the bicycle for endurance, 
no other pastime is half 80 fas- 
cinating, and the exercise is rec- 
ommended by the medical pro- 
fession as being most conducive 
to health, Appleyard rode 100 
miles in 7 hours, over a common 
turnpike road, and Waller las 
scones hed 1,400 miles in 6 
days, Send 8c. stamp for 2page 
cotalogpe, containing price — 

full information, or 10c. 
catalogue as any of Sgne 
Bicycling Worl 
THE hi WE’G CO., 
No. 101 Summer St., 


Boston, Mass. 


HYJORRS 


LIQUIDPAINTS 


Are the purest, finest, richest, most durable and economical 
paints ever made for structural purposes. See editorial 
article in April No., 1879, of Am. Agriculturist. Samples of 
colors and Descriptive Price Lists free by mail. 

H. W, JOHNS’ M’f’g Co.,87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


s CORN & 


old or sore fingers, 
oe NO. OF mittens, Can be used re ithout 9 ipves 
or mittens, if desired. Will last a life 
Taken 6 Freaiens. One sample 25 cts.; two 
for 45 cts.: u 7. $00 


= 108 8 ‘Sth Bt. NOV fitaloe Ps. 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
Pittsboreh, 



















“wasn LL 










Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent ¢. o. d. for examinatien 








COMPLETE FOR $2.25. 
NEW IMPROVED FRET SAW. 





The Saw in position, ready for you to go to work, and make 
| money, or beautify the house. 


Every home, however humble or magnificent, is more 
beautiful if adorned with brackets and other work pro- 
duced by home hands. Hundreds of thousands of such 
homes now ekist, where only the slow and tedious hand- 
frame fret saws have been available. More recently the 
foot-pedal and multiplying wheels have.come into use, and 
the increasing demand has tended to cheapness and im- 
_provement. We are now happy to announce another 
“LARGE ADVANCE in 

Perfection, Cheapness, and Portability, 
by which are secured strotiger, better working machines; a 
material reduction in price, and a great saving in cost of 
carriage or delivery, as well ag in storage room when not in 
use, with sundry other improvements and advantages.—All 
the above are secured in this new saw. 

Price complete, boxed, ready for shipment, $2.25. 

ORANGE JUDD CO., Sole General Agents, 

245 Broadway, New York. 


Send for our complete Price List of Games and Toys. 





FARMING FO Lil 





EMO paall bate a anes | eo eam 


Pages. 
439) McOULDY & Bape ciate Pa. 





Wesleyan University, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Three four-year courses—Class Latin-Scientific, 
Scientific. L A sande slanting tas Te 4 


Sous Mpoet graduate 
Fine Mu Hance uate 
courses in Li erature x Selence, “to preparatory OF pro- 

rses. Free Scholarships 
worthy students + Beem f 
Entrance Examination Sept. 


For Catalogue ad: Wh. NORTH Socnetany at Pe 


Apres AND STORE-K EEPERS— can get 

e Goors chea cist, whtch en Us an order on 
= A Price List, w ls you te order 
Pao ode —— 1 way, hy kinds of 
se eep for sale at s prices. 
We send samples of Ham utp Ri \e 
ete., if roan ested. We sell ee and cash 
down we have Jat 


ew com 
started enables us to quote very close prices. We paws 
$2, and $5 packages of uote Very clos on not be bo Be 
twice the money elsewhere, all wanted in oery y- 
Money returned if not CGHTTON & for = 
BOves rN, 


cman St., Boston, Mass. 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


EARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete book 
of its kind ever published. Gives measurement of all 
kinds of lumber, logs, and plank, by Doyles’ Rule, cubical 
contents of square and round timber, stave and h 0 
bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, cor 
wood tables, interest, etc. Standard Book throughout 
United States and Canada. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or one sent by me for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, 
P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


JUST READY. 


th cy 2aRANcE CATALOGUE of Mlustrat 
Standard, and Popular Books offered a 
r cent discount from publishers’ rg" prices. Bont free 
oO any address. Send posta LAvnias. as. 
301 to 305 Washington St. (opposite Oia South), Boston, Mass 


HAYWARD’S 
COMMUNION WINE. 


The Pure Juice of the Grape Unfermented. U; 
. Purity, Color, and Flavor. Send for Circular. See 
ured by HAYWARD, Ashby, 


12,000 IN. USE. | 


r ipa ig, for fonfog stag Slicer, for cating 
its one bus 
Price, $13. Send for  cireular ad 


AGRICULTURAL WORKS, Miliport, N. Y. 


ELCIN WATCHES. 


All styles, Gold, Silver and Nickel, 

$150, Chal alns, ete gent C. 0. D tobe ex 
ed. ‘or Catalo; ° 

pe Watch Con Pit stand io 


VACATION READING. 


ORCoRD Gye BOOK. Edited Gro. B. 


BTLETT. Clot $1 pe per. 
Containing Getriptiies an ihuctrs ons of all points o of 
Historical and Literary Interest in and about the old town 
of Concord, Mass. 


ARK CABIN on KEARSARGE. me By 
B Series. ARD A. eents, 


A. Ranp. 
led with yo eaventares of the Rlanires are realistic de- 
serious of the scenery about Mt. K 


7 cnn. Out of School Series, rien. By Haw- 
a ry and other favorite Yr 
30 eeutee As ohtovnaree and n toneed, a collection of storie oe 
an iustrat 
a tm ee iS with fun not trolls, ic. 


HAT cam SAID AND WHAT SHE eens. 
Idle r Series. By Pansy. Extec. 0@ 
This popular wena is enriched with an ae hen 
the facile pen of Pansy, who always ~y some ney les- 
son to teash or principle to illustrate. 


PeerreRD WHO HAVEN’T TIME ANDCAN’T 
FFORD IT. Idle Hour Series. P. 


ANSY 
Price, 50 A The lesson to be drawn from this story 
is that when one resolutely sets about a good work, success 
is sure if backed by persistence, courage, and perseverance. 


ow Two GIRLS TRIED FARMING. Idle 

Series. By ROTHEA ALICE SHEPERD. 

be Ice, 30% cents. A piquant narrative of an actual expe- 
ce. 























on PAPA. Idle Hour Series. By Mary W. Por- 
Price, 50 cents. Pronounced the most 
brilliant and entertaining SUMMER BOOK roa for years. 


WIDE AWAKE, for Se cembes , has special tractions. 
sale ty all bookvellers an and SSRs :. year: post. 
Pp . 

By D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 

32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


ANSOM, %4 MAIDEN LA 2. Y. CITY. 
L. Bortoct Butter Color at lowest 
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B. K. BLISS & SONS’ 


CHOICE COLLECTIONS. 
HYACINTHS, CROCUS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, 
NARCISSUS, &c. 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, beautifully illus- 
trated, will be ready for distribution early in September, and 
will be mailed to all applicants, Customers of last fall will 
be supplied from our books without application. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, PLANT, & BULB WAREHOUSE, 
P. O. Box No. 4129, 34 Barclay St., New York. 


Strawberry Plants 


(POT-GROWN). 


If planted now will bear freely 


next season, 


Our Small Fruit, and Fall Seed and Plant Circular, givin 
the leading varieties of Strawberries and all other Smal 
Fruits, with full directions for their cuiture, also a com- 
plete list of Seeds and Plants for fall and winter planting, 
mailed free to all applicants. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P. O, Box 4129." 34 Barclay St., New York, 


SLRAWBERRY 


Plants rown and planted in summer and ear) 
Fall, yield Riise, in ten months. . 


I, P. ROL 


EP, ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudsen N, Y¥. 


Mount Vernon 
Seedling Strawberry. 


As productive as the Crescent; very Jarge size, very good 
quality. 100 other sorts of Berries and Fruits. Catalogues 
free. JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Pot-grown and ground layers. 30 selected varieties. Send 
for descriptive circular free. R. MANN & SON, 
Lock Box 374. ; Lansing, Mich. 


THE ORIENT, 
Felten’s New Mammoth STRAWBERRY, 


rivaling the Sharpless in beauty of color, uniformity of 
size and shape _— ng double the quantity of fruit under 
the same-conditions, fully equal in size and quality, $3.00 per 
doz., $15 per hundred. tin Gloss, another splendid 
variety worthy of general trial, $2.50 — doz., $10 per hund. 

olific and Reliance, the best pberries for profit. 
All kinds of Small Fruits and Nursery Stock at low 
prices. Catalogues free. 

GIBSON & BENNETT, Woodbury, N. J. 


KIRKWOOD STRAWBERRY 


planta, $i for Id $8 for 100; potted plants, $2 per 12; $190 

‘or 12; ‘or 100; ants er 12; 

per 100. i EZRA STORES, Berlin, N. §. 
PLAN AND MMON LAYERS 

Perth we hon ew an Id Strawberries, 

at lowest prices. Lists free. 


Address 
STONE LAKE NURSERY, Laporte, Ind. 








offers the largest, finest, and 

cheapest stock in the country, 

combined with remarkably li 

eral offers. Catalogue free. 
Address 














80 I 50 varieties Strawberry Plants, for sum- 
res mer and fall planting. All the choice 
Ac B G new and old sorts in pots or layers. 


Extra stock at fair prices. Catalogues 
BERRIES, ** ~ 


G. H. & J. H. HALE, 
South Glastonbury, Conn. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Newest and Best Varieties, 
INCLUDING 


“SHARPLESS” 


Grown in Pots and ready for shipment 
after Aug. 1st. New descriptive priced 
catalogue FREE. Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Gregory's Seed Catalogue 


To those who wish to procure their seed directly from 
the grower, | offer my Vegetable and Flower Seed Cata- 
logue free. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Orchids, Rare Plants, &c. 


| East Indian Orchids.—Also Mexican, 
| Central and South American Orchids, 


Tam importing constantly from those countries, and can 
offer lower than the same can be purchased in Europe. 
Beautiful Foliage Plants, viz.: Crotons, Dra- 

czenas, Dicffenbachia, Marantas, Alocacias, 
&c., suitable for Fairs, Exhibitions, etc., at low rates. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


QUEEN of. he MARKET 
RT, the lar- 

JELSH, the earliest 
d paerneryy- 10 Acres Straw- 
berries : Mt. Vernon, Sharpless, 
Warren, Longfellow. ief- 
fer’s Blight- 
Proof Pear. “40 Years’ Ex- 
ly oy in Pear Growing, tell- 
ng how to avoid the Blight.” 
Small Fruits, 
ow to Plant.” 
Either sent by mail for 15 cts.; 
h for cts. Catalogues free. 


Cinnaminson, N.J- 


RASP- 
BERRY. 


CUTHBERT 
E. P. ROE mepyetccd cerrett 


celebrated Raspberry. Also all the new and standard 
Raspberries, Strawberries, Grape Vines. and 
other small fruits. Plants first-class. Prices reasonable, 
Most liberal offers are made in Fall catalogue, which is 


sent free. Address 
zs. FP. ROE, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








“40 Years’ Amon, 








OUR CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS and Roots 


FOR FALL PLANTING, 
Together with List of 


PLANTS 


FOR WINTER FLOWERING, 
Sent free on application. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 





NURSERY STOCK FOR SALE. 


125,000 Peach Trees 1 year from bud, very fine. 
150,000 La Versailles Cherry and White Grape Currants, 1 
and 2 years old. 

15,000 Champion mg 1 and 2 years. 
150,000 Apple Seedlings, 2 years. ; 

75,000 Apple Trees of suitable size for transplanting. 

Also a large and fine stock of Cherry and Forest Trees, 

Grape Vines, Raspberries, Blackberries, Strawberries, As+ 
paragus, Shrubbery, and other nursery stock. Address 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 


New Canaan, Conn, 


800,000 NO. 1 PEACH TREES. 


Over eighty varieties. Among which can be found kin 
suited to all sections, including all the new and old #tandar 
sorts. Also 300,000 Apple Trees, 200,000 of them extra long- 
keeping varieties, adapted to Southern planting or wherever 
long-keeping apples are desirable. Also the two Celebrated 
Seedlings of the Chinese Sand Pear, Leconte & Keifer, Also 
offer a full line of all kinds of Nursery stock at prices to 
suit the times. Apple and Peach Trees sent by mail to all 
sections. Catalogues showing how and what to plant, with 
much valuable information, mailed gratis to all applicants. 

RANDOLPH PETERS, Great Northern and 


Southern Nursery, Wilmington, Del. 


PEACH TREES FOR SALE. 


A heavy stock of extra fine trees of all the best market 
varieties, including Waterloo. Those in want of good stock 
should see this lot, or correspond with me before buying 
elsewhere. Also Wilson Early Blackberry plants from 
root cuttings, and all other Fruit, Shade, and Ornamental 
trees, vines, and plants. DAVID BAIRD, MANALAPAN,N.J. 


sisi tat HANDSOME PEACH TREES 


OR FALL PLANTINC. 
Ror 150 Acres in Fruit and Shade Trees, | Estab’d 
1880. 1 
Catalogue 


Strawberries, and all] Small Fruits. Price 5. 

free. Address J. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 

and Seedlings. 50 varieties. An immense stock for fal) of 

1880. Sugar Maple Seed, 50 cts. per Ib., by mail, post- 

wey ‘Wisconsin Weeping Willow Cuttings mailed 
ree for $1 per 100. Write for particulars. 

WwW. W, JOHNSON 

Snowflake, Antrim Co., Mich. 

















Cabbage Seed a Specialty. 

True Jersey Early Wakefield, Henderson's Early Summer, 
Newark Early Flat Dutch, Excelsior and Premium Flat 
Dutch, Perfection Drumhead Savoy, Stone Mason, Fottler’s 
Brunswick, and all peatias varieties—warranted true to 
name, and crop of 1880. neioenie. Brice lists for dealers 


free on application. FRA * a 
Seed Grower and Dealer, Mattituck, Long Island, N 






APPLE TREES. 
MAIDEN HAIR TREES, 
(Salisburia adeautifolia.) 
JAPAN GOLDEN RETINISPORA. 

(Retinispora Plumosa Auweda.) 
All at the very lowest prices. 


A. HANCE & SON, Red Bank, N.J. 


Porous Drain Tile. 




















2 to 7 inches VENT. For Prices address 
* W. M. BELL, Smyrna, Del. 








ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS. 


Peach, Apple, Pear, and Cherry Trees. Strawberry Plants 
(Pot-Grown and og . Other Small Fruits in variety. 
Wholesale and Retail. M.H. MOON, Jlorrisville, Pa. 


TREES. VINES. 
PLANTS. BULBS. 


As good as the market affords, cheap. Sending by mail a 
specialty. Bulb Catalogue and price lists free. 
2ith cres. 15 Greenhouses 


‘ ear. e 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO., Painesville, Ohio. 


A CHOICE LOT OF PEACH, APPLE, AND 
other Fruit Trees and Plants at Bottom Prices. Price 
ist free. R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


100,000 PEACH TREES 


of over 60 best varieties, to suit all sections of the country, 
Special attention given to the best market varieties. Also, 
100,000 Wilson, Karly Kittatinny, and other Blackberry. 
Strawberry Plants by the million, and all small fruit plants. 
A large stock of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Quince, and other 
fruit and ornamental trees, at low rates. Send direct to the 
Nursery fcr what you want. No Travelling Agents. For 
Circular and Prices, address CHAS. BLACK & BRO., Vil- 
lage Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 


Ww4 NTED—The Agency in Germany of a first-class fac- 

coy of Agricultural Machinery and implements, es- 

oa Mowers and Reapers. Excellent references given. 

any years experience. Address T. © Care of Henry 
Greenwood, Advertising Agent, Liverpool, England. 














CATTLE 
ROOTS. 


TA 
D and 
lent. 








BLOOMSDALE SWEDE or R 
GLOBE, # 

Our stocks of the above are super excel 
we invite CATTLE-BREEDERS, 
Price and Descriptive List. Address postal card to 











HEEP-BREEDERS, DAIRYMEN, HORSEME 


TABLE 
TURNIPS. 








BAGA,. YELLOW ABERDEEN, POMERANEAN 
In localities wiere our Turnip. Seeds are not sold by merchants, 


TE FLAT TURNIP 


ENERS, to apply for Reta 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, Phil ciphia, Pa, 











1880. | 





ELLWANGER & BARRY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


Offer the largest and _most complete Stock of 
Fruit and Ornament Trees in the U.S. Priced 
Catalogues sent as follows: No. 1, F 
plate, 15 cts.; plain, 10 cts. No. 2, Ornamental Trees, 
etc., with plate, 25 cts: ; 
Free. No. 4, Wholesale, Kree, . 5, Catalogue of 
Roses, with beautiful colored plate, 10 cts. ; ; 

Truits, Free. 


No. 7, Catalogue of Strawberries and Small 

BEAUTIFUL WINTER FLOWERS. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Lilies &c. 
My Catal Hard. Bulbs and Plants for fali 

planting and winter blooming is now read 

sent free to all. I offer the best collection of 

Lilies (80 kinds) in the country. My Bulbs are 

warranted first class and true to mame. My 

prices are low, send fora Catalogue. Isend by 

mail postpaid 12 named Tulips for 50c. 6 named 


ths $1.00, 9 named Lilies $1.00, all different and beautiful 
a yy rte ame | Lewis CHILDS, Quemws, N. Y 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’s 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


¥3 
We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices. Five 8 lendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $33 26 for 
$4; 35 for $53 75 for $103 100 for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose ture, and 
choose from over 500 Finest Sorts. Our Great 
Speeialt IN OTE oS ONARI eect. 
' 

PHE DINGEE & CO CHESTER Co., PA? 


ROSES, 
ROSES fore October 1. Send for circular, and 
Yr Prem Rose now 


secure 4% nium ° 
Cees WM. B. REED, Chambersburg, Pa. 
ATE A LT TT TD 


GRAPE VINES FOR_ FALL | PLANTING. 


6 Concord or 3 Rogers Vines 
by mail for $1. Vines very fine. Send for circulars. 
Address WM. B. REED, Chambersburg, Pa. 


GRAPE 


and SMALL FRUITS. 
Address 











POT-GROWN, and FROM OPEN GROUND. 
Bouvardias in variety. Send for Trade 
List. WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa. 


FOR FALL PLANTING. Liberal 
Premium offered every order received be- 








Prices lower than ever. 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. 
Plants of best Quality; 
at doz.rates free by Mail, 
Send for Price List. 
BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


VERY 


GRAPE VINE 


Low ! 
Send postal for Descriptive Price-List. Prices lower than 
the lowest. All stock warranted true toname. EVERETT 
BROWN, Biuff Point, Yates Co., N. Y 











DUTCH LILIES, TULIPS, HYA- 
BULBS *“CINTHS, Ete. 
Write for fall list, which 
oF will contain many novelties, 
2 _ | and allat very low prices. 
EVERY J. C. VAUGHAN, 
KIND. 45 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 














CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 
(Established 1849), 


DEALERS IN 


PERU VIAN 
Cuano 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
{70 Front Street, 
New York. 


Fit all drill boots, run level, cut 
bottom furrows, cover with mellow so! 
and instead of crowding the seed into 
narrow rows but one inch width, 
scatter it 3{, 4, and 5 inches; the plants 
thus ere wider ores, have more 
ROOM TO STOOL, derive more 
a nourishment from the soil, be- 
come more vigorous, and pro- 
duce better developed 


4 —-> h . 
> Send for Illustrated 
Circular with Testimonials to 


J, A. JONES, Wilmington, De, 


















"As ye sow, 00 shall ye reap. 


“TL was in my brother Tom's wheat about a week ago, and 
I sally believe there is one-third more wheat where it was 


drilled with your points. Tom told me he had measured 
some rows and found sixty-three heads in the same length 
of row, against forty-two of the old way of drilling.” 
H. CLAYTON (Pres. Citizens’ Nat. Bank of 
Mid@letown, Del:, and farmer). 
“| got five bushels to the acre more wheat where I drilled 
with your points than with the old style. I gave them a fair 
test, showing you no favor.” 
JOSHUA CLAYTON, Jr., Mt. Pleasant, Del. 
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HALLADAY 


STANDARD WIND MILL. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


® Phila, 1876—Paris, 1878. 


25 Years in Use. 


‘GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 


To any other Windmill Made. 


17 Sizes—1 Man to 45 Horse Power. 
dopted by the leading R. R. Co.'s and 
- ,~ the U. S. Govteat Forts and 
Garrisons. 
$3,500,000 worth now in Use. 


Send for Catalogue ** A.’”’ 


U. 8. Wind Engine & Pump Co., 
Batavia, Ill. 


Ne Plus Ultra 


Automatic Windwill 


(New Model), ten foot di- 
ameter of wheel. One 
horse-power ; elegant and 
durable, mde, expressly for 
raising water for farm and 

ouse uses. PRICE with pump 
$50.00, delivered at any R. RK. Sta- 
tions on main lines east of Missis- 
sippi. Any person can set them up. 
KEWANEE wre G0 

35 Broadway, N. ¥. 


The IRON DUKE WIND 
MILL is the 


Best aud Cheapest 


for the following reasons: 


It is ALL IRON. Is Self-Regu- 
Will pump with less 

than any mill ever made. 
Will not shrink, warp, split, de- 
cay, and will stand more wor 
than any mill extant. 

DON’T BUY till you have received 
our Circular. 


0. S. GILBERT & CO., 
Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind. 


.THE IRON TURBINE 
GBB WIND ENGINE. 
ony Me 1 STRONG. 

be vo “ei I} 


ef 































Best in the 
WORLD. 


BUCKEYE Foree PUMP 


MANUFACTURED BY 

MAST, FOOS 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 

Send for Price List and Circulars. 


guy 


co,, 


THOUSANDS 
NOW in USE. 





We manufacture the old reliable Stover 
—the well tried, strong, durable, self- 
lating, solid wheel ind Mill, which 
took the Centennial Diploma, as well asa 
Medal. We refer to the Official Centen- 
nial Report. Also O. E. Winger’s Im- 
f. oved $20.00 double Feed Grinder, which 
8 operated by Pumping Wind Mills—a 
novel and perfect Mill for grinding all 
kinds of grain for stock and house use. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Send for 
catalogue B. Branch Factory_at Keno: Mo. 


. W 
Successor to STOVER WIND ENGINE CO., 
Freeport, Iil., U. 8s. A. 


THE PERKINS’ 
WIND MILL. 


Was the first solid Wheel Wind 
Mill that governed itself success- 
Y; e Best in the market 
for the last 10 years. For Beauty, 
Strength, Durability, and Power it has no 
equal. Warranted to stand any storm in 
whic h other substantial buildings stand.Send 
for circular with full description and prices. 
Perkins’ Wind M xe Co., 
Mishawaka, In 








Gig 








Our “A.B.G” Corn Sheller 


“ Common Sense” Cutter 


For Hay and Stalks—have taken the highest pre- 
miums everywhere. Send for Circular. 


A. B. COHU, 197 Water St., N. Y. 


d your bo ], crash your own oyster 
G “shells ~ = $1.00 Hand ™ uf Nar ed =T 
to run wer. i 5 
Arner ORANE WILSON, 52 Delaware St., Easton, Pa. 








N. J. State Agricultural Society, |880. 
The 22nd Annual Exhibition will open at Waverley Mon- 

day Sept. 20th, and continue five days. For mium Lists 

address P. T. QUINN, Cor. Sec., Newark, N. J. 
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IMPROVED WIRE BAND. 


Patented Oct. 8, 1876. 


Jan. 9, 1877. 





Patented March 10, 1868. Reissued March 28, 1869, 
ADJUSTABLE WIRE BAND. 





Patented June 29, 1880. . 
MADE OF THE BEST SELECTED STEEL WIRE. 


The strongest and most convenient Hay Bands ever 
offered. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Orders or letters of inquiry will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Address 


BROCKNER & EVANS, 


Sole Manufacturers. Importers of Galvanized Wire 
Nettings and Sheep Fencing. Dealers in Patent Steel-Barb 
Fence Wire. 


422 West Street, New York City. 


GALVANIZED 
CABLE FENCE STRAND. 


The only Wire Fence that stands the test 
of time, 


NO BARBS, 
PHILIP 8. JUSTICE, 14 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEDGWICK BROS., 


U 
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STEEL WIRE FENCE. 


Is the only general purpose wire fence in use. Beings 
strong net-work without barbs, it will turn dogs, pigs,. - 
try,as well as the most vicious stock,without danger to either 
fence or stock. It is just_the fence fur farmers, leners, 
stock-raisers, and railroads; very desirable for lawns, parks, 
or cemeteries. As it is covered with rust-proof paint it wil 
last a lifetime. It is superior to boards in _—s reapest. 
and far better than barbed wire. We ask for it a fair trial, 
knowing it will wear itself into favor. The ec 
gates, made of wrought iron pipe and steel wire, defy all 
competition in neatness, lightness, strength, and d ~% 
Ask hardware dealers, or for price list and particulars ad- 
dress SEDGWICK B OS., Richmond, Ind. 


. +] . . 
Centennial” Fanning Mill 
The best mill.m the 
— world, it separates "Oats 
Cockle, and.ajl fou) stuff 
from wheat. Is also a 
rfect cleaner of Flax 
> oy Clover, and all 
Kinds of seeds. The great 
improvement over other 
mills ts that it has two 








The * 






shoes. It is es 

adapted ' for’ 

ase. Send for Descriptive 
= lar and « . 


——— 


—S 


= ers. ry 
STEPHEN FREEMAN & SOm; '] 


“LINK 


ti 





1. X. L. SPRING TUC 







Affords the greatest protéction to HORSES, 


8, Hartiess, 
Wagons, Plows, Mowers and Reapers. lteliable and guaran- 
tee . Protect your Horse, save your money, 
ebrated D. RISHEM & €0.18 L&. 

ring Tug Link. Ask your hardware man for them, or 


send to le R & Cv., 
Corner of 4th and Weod Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EVAPORATING. FRUIT... 








ee & Treatise on improved methods: Tables; yields, 
8 | prices, srotie and eral statistics. ; 
RE OS STOUFFER, Chambersburg, Pa, 
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$1000, REWARD 





For any Washing Machine that will Wash Cleaner, Quicker, with Less Labor and Wear and Tear of Clothes than the 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER, PAT’D OCT. 3, 1871. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY PERFECT SELF-OPERATING WASHER IN THE WORLD. 
No rubbing required. No more yellow clothes nor hard work on washing day. It will wash anything from a lace curtain to a horse blanket, and can not get out of order. 
Good Agents Wanted, both Male and Female, to whom Liberal Inducements are Offered. Agents can make from $10 to $100 per week. 





THE ART OF CLEANSING FABRICS 

is yet but imperfectly understood by thousands of good 
house-keepers. The numerous devices of friction rollers, 
pounders, squeezers, dashers, agitators, steam wash-boilers 
etc., have ait failed in one or more of the three essential 
points, namely: The saving of labor, wear and tear of 
clothes, or in perfectly extracting the dirt and discoloration; 
all of which are accomplished by the RoBBINS FAMILY 
WASHER AND BLEACHER. 


WHAT IS IT REMOVES THE DIRT? 


You may ask washer-women and house-keepers, and your 
answer from nine out of ten will be, “ Plenty of elbow- 
.” or in other words, laborious rubbing upon the 
wasn-board. And such is the case, for you first rub soap 
upon the cloth, and then you have to rub it in to make the 
soluble ; but does that remove it? No; to do that you 
must dip it in the water and rub gon! to force water 
thro’ the fabric, again and in. That is what removes 
dirt r having been softened by the chemical action of 
the soap. 
The way in which this could be most economically accom- 
lished has been deve in the FAMILY WASHER aND 
Buxscuzs, which embodies all the above points. 
Mechanical devices take the entire time of a person dur 
ting the whole wash, and will not remove streaks from 
clothes. With the Washer and Bleacher, washing, baking, 
and housework are contemporaneous operations—the fire 
ashing and baking, while the housewife does her 


the wi 
housework. 

It is harder work to operate these mechanicai devices than 
to use thecommon wash-board. They are constantly gettin; 
outof order, and wear outinashort time They wear ou 
clothes faster than the rubbing-board, because the friction 
is 80 much greater. 

All who have tried steam wash-boilers will unite with us 
‘p saying: They do not give satisfaction. 


WE WILL EXPLAIN WHY. 


As stated, water force is what removes dirt from the fibre 
of the cloth. A large body of water is required to hold in 
solution acompara' vely small amount of dirt. Steam wash- 
boilers cannot accomplish the desired result. They do not 
contain enough water to hold the dirt in solution. 

In order to remove the dirt from steamed clothes, the 
must be washed out in water at nearly boiling heat, for if 
you use water at a lower temperature it causes the fabric to 
contract, which “ sets the dirt,’ thus causing the clothes to 
turn yellow. An essential thing to be mentioned is the rot- 
ting of clothes by steam wash-boilers, because of the small 
quantity of water used. 

Everybody knows that a large quantity of soap dissolved 
in a small body of water must necessarily form an exceeding- 
ly strong alkali, which, after the clothes are packed in the 
steam wash-boiler, is converted into steam, every moment 
becoming more concentrated till the clothes are removed. 
A few such wostenge and what is the result? Simply this: 
Your clothes fall to pieces of their own weight, and you 
pronounce steum wash-boilera (as they are) a failure. 

CIPLE OF THE W ASHER AND BLEACHER embodies 
all the essentia) points. First, we have the desired heat 
which expands the fabric an. causes it to discharge the dirt. 





Second, we obtain a powerful suction beneath the clothes, 
which produces a rapid downward current or water Sorce 
through and through them, thereby removing the dirt 
Third, we use a large body of water, which holds the dirt in 
solution. Fourth, we use but a small quantity of soap. 
Fifth, the washing is done by water,and not by steam. This 
process cannot injure fabries. It cleanses thoroughly, vins- 
ing the clothes being all that is required to complete the 
operation. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE WASHER AND 
BLEACHER IS THIS: 
We have 5Ibs. of metal, which attains a much greater de- 
gree of heat than the water surrounding it, consequently 
e water underneath the Washer becomes hotter andemore 
expansive than in any other part of the boiler, and is there- 
by thrown to the surface through the tube : thus tending to 
ote @ vacuum underneath the Washer at the bottom of 
e boiler, into which the water is ra a 
As it passes along the channels of the Washer, the curved 
and contracted throats of which prevent its flowing back- 
ward, it becomes hotter and hotter, consequently more ex- 
pansive and more forcible until thrown to the surface, thus 
producing a powerful suction beneath the clothes through 
which the water must pass in arapid downward current, 
thereby obtaining a water force which cannot be obtained by 
any other method known in cleansing fabrics. Thus, eres 
combination. FIRST, WE HAVE THE DESIRED 
EAT. SECOND. PERFECT CHEMICAL AC- 
TION OF THE SOAP. THI ’ E OF 
TE Rou OF WHICH ARE RE IRED 
THOROUGHLY CLEANSE AND PURIFY 
ANY FABRIC. 
THE IMPROVED WASHER, 
has a perfect fitting pipe, and is a combination of metals 


which does not become sticky or dirty. It comes out of the 
boiler as bright as new 
THE CAPACITY OF THE WASHER AND 
BLEACHER, 
There are two sizes + No. 1, the family size; No. 2, suitable 
for small hotels, restaurants, and barber-shops, boarding- 


houses, etc. 
bm Washer is composed of metal and cannot get out of 
le 


0 ‘ 

The family size weighs about 5 Ibs., and is only 8 inches 
long by 5inches wide, and 1X%-inch deep. 

The discharge pipe is 13 inches high over that, and is 1% 
inch in diameter. It throws water in a solid, unbroken 
stream, at the rate of 6 to 8 gallons per minute. it will work 
in any fiat. bottom boiler. It takes only 8 or 4 ounces of soap 
in 10 or 12 gallons of water, and will wash bed or tablelinen 
a boiler full in 10 to 15 minutes, wearing popenes in from 16 
to 30 minutes, and will remove streaks without rubbing ; re- 
quires no previous pon of the clothes, such as soak- 
ing over night. Take the clothes dry, and whenthe Washer 
ap thoroughly at work, fill the boiler as full as it will hold 

gently pressing them down with a stick. Use no 

chemicals, only good song ene soft water. If the water is 

a may be softened by a small piece of borax, which is 
rmless 


For Lace Curratns this Washer isinvaluable. It cleanses 
them as no other process can, and without the slightest 
danger of injury. 











No. 2, or small hotel size, is 844 in. long, 7X in. wide, 1X in. 
deep, and weighs about 8 lbs. It will work in a flat-bottom 
boiler holding 15 to 25 gallons, and wash of average pieces 
from 1,500 to 2,000 per day; or it may be used in any smaller 
boiler that has a flat bottom large enough for it to rest upon. 

For hospitals this Washer is pronounced by the medical 
faculty invaluable, being the most powerful disinfector 
known; leaving the fabrics pure as when new. y 
bleachers and chemists it is said to be the most powerful 
method of removing dirt and vegetable matter from fabrics 
ever known. 

THE INDUCEMENTS WE OFFER. 

We want a Local Agent in every town in the United States. 
We know from experience that reliable, energetic men can 
—— money selling the Washer and Bleacher in any com- 
munity. 

We want first-class men as GENERAL AGENTS; men 
capable of managing one or more counties. 

‘© such we give a duly executed Certificate of Agency. 

We furnish descriptive circulars for distribution among 
families. Also large posters for advertising in public 
gees. Printed directions for using are sent with each 

asher. 


The retail price of No. 1 WASHER, in New York, is $3.50; 
No.2 WASHER, $5.00; No. 1, $24.00 per dozen ; No. 2, $36.00 
per dozen. 

SAMPLE, OR SINGLE WASHERS. 

WE SEND SINGLE OR SAMPLE No. 1 WASHERS, 
PREPAID, TO YOUR NEAREST RAILWAY EXPRESS 
OFFICE, in any part of the United States east of the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, also in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, for $3.50. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

As to the rene, of this Company, we refer you to the 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK of this city, or to any 
Express Company in New York. Also to the blishers of 
the following named well known leading journals, viz. :— 
New York—American Agriculturist, Weekly Sun, Week) 
Times, Weekly Tribune, Weekly Witness, Weekly World, 
Christian Advocate, Christian at Work ; Boston— Youth's 
Companion, American Cultivator ; Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
Cincinnati Gazette, Springfield Farm & Fireside, St. Louis 
Journai of Agriculture,Detroit Free [ress,all of whom have 
frequently editorially endorsed ws as well as our Washer. 

From the N. Y. Weekly Tribune, May 19, 1880 :—‘‘ Washers 

in.— We have several inquiries concerning the Robbins 
Washer and Bleacher. It does exactly what is claimed for 
it, and cheap at ten times its cost.” 

In —— write plainly ix name, post-office, county, 
and State. Also the name of the express office to which you 
wish the Washer forwarded. 

CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS, 

Remit by Post-office Order or Registered Letter. We 
insure the safe delivery of all Washers ordered as above. 
Money may also be sent by draft on New York. 

Send fora comple and secure A BUSINESS THAT WILL 
PAY YOU WELL. 

When you order or write, mention this paper. Address 


Bissell Manufacturing Co. 


50 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK. 





FREN 
Steel 


Patented Dec. 14, 1875. 





row. en 
Superiority over all ro = 

. LOUIS WIRE es 
sit & 816 N. 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 
ARE ARSE AS 


7 And Corn Shellers. 
Over 25,000 Now in Use. 
GRIST very Machine is fully War- 
sass, eh Bye taf Shc 
MILLS er until you have seen our terms and [1- 
Circular. Address 
LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. 
Agricultural Analyses. 
A. R. LEDOUX & CO., 


ANALYTICAL & CONSULTING CHEMISTS, 


17 Cedar Stree 
Lorna. | New York City. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSES AND INVESTIGATIONS OF ALL KINDS. 
AGRIOULTUBAL CHEMISTRY A SPECIALTY. 
Analyses of Superphesphates, Chemicals, Feed- 

ing Stuffs, Soils, Maris, Wwanene =e gone 2 
‘ : de with Agricultura ° 
won sre tiuke, Granges, and Man acturers. a 

















The Best and Most Durable 
of All Barb Wire in Use. 


tion, cheaper than board or rail fence, and good for a lifetime. Wastes no ground. 
A sur ee pest costs no more than an inferior article, always look for the best. Weclaim for the Fventress a 
Wires. For Circulars and Price Lists address 





TRESS. _ 


Wire 


Re-issued May 22, 1877. 








Has no weedy fence 


FRENTRESS BARB WIRE_FENCE CO., 
ast Dubuque, Ill. 





CORN AND COB MILLS. 
WARRANTED 
Superior to any in use for all 

purposes, s 
CORN SHELLERS 
all sizes. 

FEED CUTTERS, Etc. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
for Circulars and eke. 
Manufactured by 
WHITMAN AGRICULT'L CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




























CARPENTER’S 
Iron Fence-Post 


AND 


POST-DRIVING 
DEVICE 


Is universally conceded to be the most 

practical, cheapest, and durable post 

ever invented; has been thoroughly 

tested the past season, and gives gen- 

eral satisfaction. Two men can put up 

aid finish 100 rods per day in any soil. 
Send for circular. 


JAMES CARPENTER, 


Moravia, N. Y¥. 


This Plow contains the 
most remarkable improve- 
ments ever made in Swivel 
Plows. It is easy to handle, 
with Shifting Handles, 
which enables the operator to 
walk with both feet in the fur- 
row. The Hook or Latch is 
operated by the foot, so that 
the Plow is turned ready for 
use without taking the 
hands the handles. 
Light to draw, firm, strong, 
and durable, C i 
Patent Hard Metal, which is 
as strong and will scour equal to steel. We also make it of 
charcoal iron, at a less price. 

An Illustrated Qatalegue of all our Tools and 
Implements sent free. 

THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


for the TRADE. Trrrtrory given. 
GG ENTERPRISE CARRIAGE CO. 
Cincinnati, O. Catalogue FREE. 
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‘We make the best “ouble gun in the world for the money 
—choke-bore, rebounding locks, extension rib. Our $40 gun 
has the best English twist barrels,and the best material 
througout. Al ns sent on trial and ranteed. 

Price—Best English Twist Barrels +. Damascus steel, 
$55 to $200. Send stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


SMGUN 


¢ Box Wi » Bow Cage and Wa 
Punch. Also our celebrated eo f Rifle 
for $12, warranted orno sale. Send for Il 
lustrated Catalogue and Price Lists to 
James Bown & Son, Enterprise Gun Works, 


& 138 Wood St. 
EsTaB.isHED, 1848, Pittsburgh, Pa 








The Best Double- 
Barreled Shot-Gun 
in the world for 
themoney. War- 
ranted genuine 
twist,with _ 





La Dows Jointed Pulverizing & Smoothing 
DISC HARROW. 


A 


aGXOLA ¥ o[qeang 





Being jointed in the center, is adapted to both 
smooth and uneven surfaces. Acknowl- 
edged the best of the kind, and will pul- 
verize and cover seed better In one 
operation, than going over twice 
with others. Made with both Chill- 
ed Metal and Cast Steel Discs 
Polished. Send for circular and 
price list. Manufactured by 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
Albany, N. Y., for the United States. 


By Everett & SMALL, Boston, Mass., for the N. E. States, 
and by Budlong & Co., Aurora, Ill, for Ill, Iowa, Wis., 
Minn., Neb., Kun., and Mo. 


MILL MANUFACTORY 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Grist Mills of French Buhr Stone. 
1 








Portable Mills for Farmers, Saw Mills, etc. 18 Sizes 
and Styles. Over 2, n use. $80 and upwards. 
Complete Mill and Sheller $95. A boy can grind and keep 
in order. Adapted to any kind of suitable power. Com- 
lete Finering and Corn Mill. ALL SIZES. Send for 
ircular No, 28. NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


MPLOYM ENT—°2S4 LOR Travelin 
State which preferred. 
Also SALARY permonth. All EXPENSES 
advanced. WAGES promptly paid. SLOAN 
& Co. 306 George St. Cincinnati. 0. 


Hardy Perennial Plants 


Are increasing in popularity because they are 

Hardy, their roots living through the winter—and 

Perennial, anpearing year after year in the same place. 

They include the most beautiful kinds that bloom all 
through the season, from earliest spring to latest fall. 

Autumn is in many cases the best season for setting out 
there plants. 

Send for free descriptive Catalogue of the largest collec- 
tion in the Country—including Hardy Climbers, Flowering 
Shrubs, Lilies, Phloxes, Ferns, etc. Also choice native plants, 
- WOOLSON & CO., Box 180, Passaic, N. J. 








ER GUNS. 
Three-Barrel <@ Two Shot and 
GUN. One Rifle. 









A new feature in the Gun line. It is light, compact; from 

8 to 10 Ibs. in weight. The Rifle is perfectly accurate. It has 

proved a great success for all kinds of shooting. All guns 
— on trial and guaranteed. Price $75 to a 

C. SMITH, Sole Maker of Baker Guns, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Double Huller 
Clover Machine 


Is the only Huller that has ever 
hulled 100 bushels of seed in one 
day from damp and wet straw. Send 
for Descriptive Circular, which con- 
By. tains many letters confirming this. 

St) Hagerstown Agricultural Imple- 
SY ment Mfg.Co.,Hagerstown,Md. 

State where you saw Advertisement, 


Farmers’ Report 
CLOVER HULLERS. 


LAGRANGE, La Grange Co., Ind., May 27, 1880. 

Report of a Joint Committee appointed by the Agricul- 
tural Societies of St. Joseph County, Michigan, and La 
Grange County todiene, to test the relative merits of the 
VICTOR CLOVER HULLER, AGERSTOWN, MARY- 
LAND, and of the BIRDSELL MONITOR, JUN IOR, 
CLOVER HULLER, OF SOUTH BEND, INDIANA: 

WHEREAS, at the St. Joseph County, Michigan, Fair, held 
at Centreville, on the 2ist day of May, 1880, an agreement 
was entered into by the representatives of the different ma- 
chines to have a trial of their merits at the nge 
paren Fair on Thursday, May 27, a Joint Committee was 
formed, consisting of five from each of the two counties, 
and held such trial this day. 

The Committee, in pursuance of the agreement,secured two 
two-horse-loads of clover, which had been stacked two win- 
ters, and brought them on the grounds, and determined that 
each machine should thresh one load, and then each RK- 
THRESH the straw which had been run through the other 
machine according to eement. 

At the conclusion of the trial the Committee repaired to 
Agricultural Hall, and, after due deliveration, unanimously 
decided in favor of the Victor for rapidity and exe 
cellency of work in all respects. 

The Birdsell, from 1,339 pounds straw, threshed 37 pounds 
seed mixed with a large quantity of chaff; the Victor, from 
1,210 pounds straw, threshed 484 pounds seed mixed with a 
less quantity of chaff. The time occupied in threshing by the 
Victor was — minutes less than that occupied by the Bird- 
sell. From the straw of the Victor the Birdsell machine re- 
threshed two pounds seed; from the straw of the Birdsell 
the Victor rethreshed eight pounds of seed. The time occu- 
noe by the Victor in this rethreshing was seven minutes 

ess than that occupied by the Birdsell. 

a Russell en 
- Fallon; use 








ne, from 


These machines were both run b 
essential- 


Massilon, Ohio, in charge of John 
ly the same amount of power. 
E. SIxBy, Chairman, LaGrange, Ind. 
J. H. GARDNER, Sec’y, Centreville, Mich. 
JAMES RICHARDS, Centreville, Mich. 
MORDEN SABIN, Centreville, Mich, 
SAMUEL FRANKISA, Centreville, Mich. 
CHARLES FRANKISH, Centreville, Mich. 
L. M. Woopwort, LaGrange, Indiana. 
JAMES CLUGSTON, LaGrange Indiana, 
‘ARAD LAMPMAN, LaGrange, Indiana. 

J. E. Hovuk, LaGrange Indiana. 
——- of the Victor sent postage prepaid on applica- 
on. 


Hagerstown Ag]. Imp. Manf. Co., 
HACERSTOWN, Md, 


Signed b 
Committee. 





MEDAL MACHINES. 





First Premiums at all Competitive Trials, 
Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 
Threshers and Cleaners, Threshers an 
Shakers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, 
Wheel Horse Rakes, Corn Cultivators, 
Horse Pitchtorks Shingle achines, 
Straw _Preserving ye Thresh- 
ers, Portable Steam-Engines, 

Cider and Wine-Mills and 
Presses. Dog and Pony 
Powers, etc.. etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send stamp for circular and report of Centennial trial. 


CIDER  “tryers' SWEET 


for years 
As when pressed by using Ford’s Cider Preservative 
it absolutely prevents fermentation; is simple, cheap, and 
healthful; far ahead of any other process; convincing tes- 
timony sent to the doubting. Package for 3 bbis., 50 cts. ; 
for 7 bbls., $1, with full directions for use by mail, prepaid. 
Address FRANK FORD, Ravenna, Ohio. 























containing a HE ig variety A liems, including many: 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from Page 339, 


In justice to the majority of our sube 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel= 
dom repeated, as those who desire in- 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted. 

Back numbers of the ** American Agri- 
culturist, containing articles referred to 
in the *‘ Basket” or elsewhere, can al« 
ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 cts, each, or $1.50 per volume, 


The German Edition.—All the principal arti- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- 
turist are reproduced in the German Edition. Besides 
these, there is a special department, edited by an eminent 
German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German neighbors and’ 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
own language, and those who employ Germans wilk 
find this Journal a most useful and acceptable present,. 








Bound Copies of volume 38, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (185%), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 each (or $2.80 
ifto be sent by mail). See Publishers’ Notes,2d cover page. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members 3. 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after- 
wards send 4 names more and $3, making 10 subscribers: 
for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates. 





Terms to New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Africa, ete.—To several in- 
quirers. Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
Regulations the price of the American Agriculturist 
(either English or German edition), including postage: 
prepaid through, will be covered by 7 shillings sterling 
perannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orders, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd Com- 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N, Y. City at a 
slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay. 
For Club rates, (postage included), see our second cover 
page, and reckon 22 cents to the shilling sterling. 





°¢ Smut Grass,*?? Indian Drop-Seed Grass. 
—This grass, Sporobolus Indicus, and Agrostis Indica 
of the older works, appears to be common from North: 
Carolina southward. The flowers are often ergotised, 
and as the fine spores blacken the hands, or whatever 
else comes in contact with them, it has received the 
popular name of “Smut Grass,” and in some places is: 
known as “‘ Black-seeded Grass.” If any of our friends 
have had experience with this as a pasture or lawn grass 
we shall be glad to hear from them in regard to it. 

Chisel Handles are very apt to be spoiled by 
splitting down when improperly struck with the hammer 
or mallet. This trouble may be avoided by putting a 
piece of heavy leather around the upper end as a ferule, 
fastened in place by a few small] tacks. Whena mallet 
is used, the leather ring is better than an iron one, as 
the mallet is not beaten out of shape by the leather as it 
may be if there is an iron ring on the handle. 

A Large Horse.— One of the largest horses ever 
seen in New York City, recently arrived from Ohio, He 
is 20 hands and one inch in hight and weighs 2,450 
pounds. The animal is of ‘native’ stock and is a dark 
bay, of fine proportions and appears in perfect health, 

Are Lombardy Poplars Injurious ?—“J.M. 
W..,” Pontiac, Ill., asks if Lombardy Poplar will injure 
fruit trees and prevent them from bearing. Most de- 
cidedly, provided it is planted where its roots can ex- 
tend and rob the fruit trees of the nourishment that 
their roots ought to take up. And so with any other tree. 





Handsomer than Silver Plate.—Some quite 
novel ware recently attracted our attention, and we 
learned that it was a ‘‘ Granite Tea Set,” a. new premium 
for 1881 with other articles, brought to the office to have 
engravings made for the Premium List. There were, be- 
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sides the usual pieces of a ** Tea Set,” a Coffee Pot, Water 
Pitcher, and Butter Dish, all of pleasing design, as may 
be seen by reference to the Premium List. What espec- 
jally interested us, was the material of which these were 
made, which appears to mark a new step in the way of art 
manufactures. The basis of these wares is iron—good 
honest sheet iron—here we have utility; in design and 
finish we have elegance. The larger portion of the sur- 
face of the articles is covered with what is called ‘* Per- 
fection Granite Coating,” which is really an enamel, or 
glaze, the material being applied and fused by intense 
heat to form a beautifully smooth surface. The term 
*‘Granite,”’ chosen as a trade mark, hardly gives a correct 
idea of the appearance of the ware, which is more like 
that of the finer kinds of bluish marble than gran- 
ite. This peculiar mottled surface is relieved by 
having bands of nickel plate, and the handles and 
varions other parts are also in nickel. The ‘“‘ beau- 
ty” of silver plated ware “is but skin deep,” and 
that skin is often fearfully and wonderfully thin. The 
merest film of silver looks at first as well as honestly 
made plate, and the quality of such wares can only be 
judged when one knows who made them. But there is 
about this ‘Granite’ ware an honest look that is very 
satisfying. Nickel does not pretend to be silver, being 
handsome enough in itself, and is not so dear that a 
good thick coating may not be applied. In fact the ware 
is a thing of itself, and is not open tothe suspicion of 
trying to appear like silver or like anything that it is not. 
The manufacturers, Manning, Bowman & Co., New York, 
are to be congratulated upon this most satisfactory ad- 
plication of art and manufacturing skill to the common 
articles of household use. 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
—_—~<>— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending August 10th, 
1880, and for the corresponding period last year: 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
27 d's ¢hism'th 407,000 7,864,000 5,878,000 nF 926,000 
emgage + nase a 4,889,000 79,000 307,000 1,831,000 
Sa Flo Whea Corn. fs Barley. Oats. 
21 d's thism'th419.000 2, 166, “O00 14,181 ,000* 239 sty ons 

24 d's last m’th412,000 28,956, 000* 8,3 11,000* 138,000 _ 37508 000" 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


Receipts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Bye. Barley. Oats. 
2i days 1880. .407,000 7,864,000 5,878,000 63.000 219, 626,000 
27 days 1879. .402,000 8,696,000 4,931,000 $13,000 815,000 1,293,000 





SALES Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats. 

27 days 1880. .419.000 25,196,000 14,181,000 239,009 283,000 

27 days 1879. 7461,000 9,384,000 8,116,000 456,000 —— 1,451,000 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 

Wheat. Corn. Rye. a Oats. Malt. 

bush. _ bush. bush. bush. bush. bush 

A 10, ‘80. .8,045,607 1,784,441 46, 25,283 78,910 202,563 

; 73,367 25,425 623,115 216,075 


Aug. 9, 
Aug. 12; "78.01 $127,000 598,750 62,650 


4. Exports from New York, Jan.1to Aug.9. 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
bbis. _bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
*80.2,511,000 37,109,000 $9,146,000 958.000 yoy yf ep 
$29-1/814,000 28,135,000 21,412,009 2.607000 (06,000 000 241,000 
%78.1,508,000 27,101,200 18,239,900 2,564,900 1,518. 150 2,086'00 306,100 


Dealings in Stocks and Bonds have been free for the 
season of the year, and though values have fluctuated 
widely, the market has shown an upward tendency.... 
Money has been in liberal supply, at comparatively low 
figures, in the loan and discount line....Real Estate has 
been held with increasing confidence....A moderate de- 
gree of animation has been reported in the line of Gen- 
eral Merchandise at variable prices, though closing, asa 
rule, stronger....Less inquiry has been noted for Cotton, 
which has declined slightly. Crop prospects are repre- 
sented as very favorable....A moderate demand pre- 
vailed for Wool, prices of which tended to weakness and 
irregularity. Manufacturers have been buying with re- 
gerve....Hops have declined sharply on freer offerings 
and a restricted call for supplies. A few bales of the 
crop of 1880 have been received and placed to brewers 
within the range of 50c.@75c....More activity has been 
noted in Petroleum, which has been ruling higher, and 
Naval Stores have attracted rather more attention, clos- 
ing more firmly....Tobacco has been quoted steady, on 
@ moderate movement. ..In the Breadstuff line, transac- 
tions have been on an extensive scale, but at uusettled, 
and for grain generally much lower, figures. Wheat has 
been offered with more urgency, especially new crop 
Winter, leading to a severe break in values, which in turn 
served to quicken operations, partly on speculative ac- 
count, and at the close sellers again had the advantage. 
Corn fell materially early in the month, but left off 
stronger on liberal dealings largely for export. Cable 
advices have been encouraging. Rye has been quiet at 
irregular rates. Oats have been in light stock and want- 
ed, partly for contract purposes....Flour has been mod- 
erately active, closing in favor of buyers.... Provisions 
bave been more confidently dealt in, and have been 
quoted dearer, though unsettled,...Ocean Grain freights 





have been less active, opening higher but closing lower 
including by steam to Liverpool, 84@8#d. per bushel; 
to Bristol, by steam, to 9d. per bushel; to Antwerp, by 
steam, to 84@9d. per bushel, and sail to Cork, for orders 
for vessels of average carrying capacity—say 3,000 to 4,000 
qrs.—6s. 134.@6s. 3d. per qr. of 480 Ibs....The visible 
supplies of Wheat—embracing the hoards at lake ports, 
in transit, and on the seaboard—at latest dates, embraced 
about 14,272,000 bushels ; of Corn, 16,739,600 bushels; 
of Rye, 271,900 bushels; of Barley, 176,200 bushels, and 
of Oats, 1,516,400 bushels, against on January 31, an ag- 
gregate of 30,100,000 bushels Wheat, 13,100,000 bushels 
Corn, 979,000 bushels Rye, 4,155,000 bushels Barley, and 
3,080,000 bushels Oats. 
CURRENT biemnae = PRICES. 






































uly 12, Aug. 11, 
Fiovr—Super to Extra State $8 Yi) @460 $350 @450 
i oo 840 @70 8530 @6% 
** Extra Genesee.. 4% @600 460 @600 
** Superfine Western - 84 @415 350 @44 
** Extra Western.... - 415 @850 400 @8 
* ** Minnesota.. - 45 @85 400 @8h 
Rye Fiovr, Superfine. 450 @500 450 @506 
CORN-MEAL. ......--sccccccece 250 @3815 250 @82 
Corn-FLOvR, @ bbl..... wee 235 @85 27 @335 
OatT-MEAL, @ Dbl............. 4530 @650 4% @625 
Wueat—All kinds of White. 110 @118% 98 @1 14 
** Red and Amber....... 100 @1 27 9 @110 
°¢ Spring.......e0- eoveee 100 @114 9 @109 
Corn—\ CHOW.....ccccccccee - 5 @ 514 48%@ 63 
White.. 51 @ 54 51 @ 55 
** Mixed 471 @ 58 45 @ 48X% 
OaTs... 8% @ 4 3 @ 46 
Ry @ 88 7 @ 8&4 
BABLBEY......0 Nominal. Nominal. 
Hay—taia, R = D 70 @110 7 @110 
Straw, #100 ® > @110 4 @105 
Corrox—Middlings, bo. | «6«1Ke@ 122 1x@ 11% 
Hops—Crop of 1880, # b..... — @ — v0 @ 
oe =s mm,  ®..... 53 @ 8 53 @ 8 
ied BAR, OD Dr ccccsccecese 4@ 15 4@ Bb 
FEaTHERS—Live Geese, # Db 45 @ 24% 3 @ 4 
SEED—Clover, & St. q 1% T4@_ 8% 
— a omy, # bushel.... Nominal 265 @2990 
** Flax, ®@ bushel........ 14 @14 133 @140 
ToBacco Rencuekey, &c,%#b 8 @ 14 8@ 14 
Seed Lea: eb. Seeks 6 @ 4 6@ 4 
Woo.t—Domestic Fleece, #i 2 @ 52 2@ 8 
** Domestic, pulled...... - 2 @ & 2 @ 580 
mes Cali ow ceeee ees ° i os veo oo 
ALLOW, @ f..... @ D 
OrL-CaAKE—@® ton. .......... 8200 @82250 3050 @ — 
Pork—Mess, # bbi......... -- 1300 @1350 1425 @14 50 
es Extra — #@ bbi.. Nominal. 1100 @12 00 
Brrer—Extra Mess............ 10 10,00 @11 00 
LARD, in tres. & Bbis, #100D 706 @7 67% 750 @8 12% 
ButtER—State, # B......... 23 18 @ 2 
a ne poortof’cy,b 12 @ 23 6b @ 2% 
aaa abe 1@ % 9@ 2 
E ao— Fresh, # dozen.. 122%@ 4% 12 @ 14K 
Pouttry—Fowl 8,@ Db 0 @ » 13 
Chickens, z pal 16 S 25 11 @ 2 
ae air —-@ — —-@ — 
** Roosters, e 4. 6@ 7% 5 @ 8 
** Capons, #? Bb oes —-@ — —-@ — 
** Turkeys, @ D.... 10 @ 18 1 @ 14 
** Geese, # pair..... 1 12¥%@ 1 8% 1 12% 21 62% 
** Geese, P BD... -cccccccce —-@ — > — 
od Ducks, ? pair... seeence 45 @ 6 4% dD 55 
ws MR De. ccnvnveneses 15 @ 2 —- @ — 
Picrons, @ dozen..... soebes 7 @200 5 @200 
SNIPE, # dozen.....00----+-- 1% @200 —- @ — 
Woopcock @ pair. oss” ie —-@ — % @ 80 
PEACHES é crate.... 15 @400 6 @1% 
PLUMs, uart. 5@ 7% 4@ 7 
Ag eS — @ — 4530 @60 
APPLES, # a 12 @350 23 @1% 
® crate. i @200 —- @ — 
Pears, # barrel. wenebe — @ — 10 @70 
GOOSEBERRIES, # bushel.. 12 @150 -@ — 
CHERRIES, @ D.......eeeeeeee 4@ 2 -@ —- 
CURRANTS, @ ......+..--+.. 4@ 8 - @ — 
WHORTLEBEERIES, R hf oe 2530 @850 123 @223 
BLACKBERRIES, # quart.. 5 @ 10 8y@ 10 
RASPBERRIES, @ Cup......... 3 @ 7 —- @ — 
GRAPES, # CABC............008 — @ — 250 @50 
eee new, @ bbi........ 5 @823 7 @ 222% 
“+ — Sweet, # bbl.. . — @ — 18 @250 
TOMATOES, #@ 7 esecne 100 @450 60 @ % 
TURNIPS, P DDI.....0.....--.00 —-@ — % @125 
= white, new, # 100 bun 200 @400 250 @40 
BEans, # bushel.............. 12 @180 12 @22 
Eee PLANTS, @ crate........ 13 @20 1% @25 
Peas—Canada, in bond, @bu —- @ 8 —- @ — 
new, greca. # O sooeee 200 @S50 150 @250 
°° new, ccoceccee = OO = a > s 
Corn, green, # ee. 50 @123 50 @1 50 
STRING Beans, new, # _ —- @ — —-@ — 
DR senses 20 @2% 50 @125 
Carrots, # 100 bunches..... — @ — 10 @150 
BEEtTs, # 100 bunches........ 150 @3800 —- @ — 
CABBAGES, new, # 100........ 400 @1000 30 @80 
Ontows, & BB... 40 @50 400 @55 
SquasH, @ bbl.. - 13 @23 6 @— 
crate...... _ -—- 6 — rode. econ 
WATERMELONS, # 100........ 1000 @300 500 @18 00 
RapIsHEs, new, # 100bunch. 50 @150 50 @ 81% 
CucUMBERS, # 100............ 50 @ 1 50 23 @_ 60 
LETTUCE, F DDI . ........00000 1% @30 10 @22 
CAULIFLOWER, @ dozen...... 100 @400 % @400 
New Work Live-Stock Markets. 
RECEIPTS. 
WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
fg | SR oceeel:}000 187 4,469 89,1 24,833 
JULY 19, .00000000000013,480 89 4,609 "955 20,596 
3, Se 14,045 72 4,527 86,365 24 609 
Aug. 3 14,528 102 4,669 38,012 20; 831 
487 83 6,834 41,929 "230 
Tobit yor Weeks.. 71/235 483 25,108 84,423 119,099 
do.jor prev. TWeeks66,655 849 ©. 21,085 139,066 108,384 
Beeves. Cree. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
ow per week...... 14,245 5,022 23,814 
last Month. .14, 164 a 5.271 84,766 7,096 
do. do. prev’s Month 15,436 Si 6,278 $5,659 81,574 


Prices for beeves the past five weeks were as follows: 





WEEK ENDING Range. sane Sales. Aver. 
ly 12 - 6¥@10 Cc. Y@ 9c. , c. 

. 74@10Kc. an6 9%. 9c. 

- Ts@10¥4c. 9 c. 93¢c. 

. T4@10Kc. 8X¥@ Ie. 9c. 

Aug. Discvesscest © @10\c. 8%@ 9c. 9 ¢. 


Beeves.—The month closed with a dull and dis- 
couraging cattle trade. There was a falling off of over 
@ thousand head in the last week, The export trade is 





not what it was at the beginning of the month, when 
the receipts were heavy and the market active. Corn fed 
Colorados brought 8$@9c. and as high as 10}c. was paid 
for extra selected Illinois steers to dress 57 pounds.. 
Cows.—There is a very light demand for milch cows, 
and the arrivals, though small, are all that are wanted. 
State cows sold for from $30 to $50....Calves.—The 
market for veals has been fair. Grassers and Buttermilk 
calves sold at 2@2fc., and a few select lots at 8c. Fed 
calves were at 3@3jc....Sheep and Lambs.—As 
usual at this time of year, prime stock has been in demand 
at good prices, while common stock has been hard to 
dispose of at low prices. Poor to fair sheep sold at 33 
@é4ic., and Prime at 44@5jc., and a few select at 6c.... 
Swine.—Market active at the close of the month. 
Common grassers sold at $4.25@$4.50. Fair to good 
Michigans and Ohios $3.55@$3.85. Corn fed Yorkers 
$4.90@$5.05. 

The Horse Market.—The receipts of horses 
have been very light and this is fortunate as the demand 
is small. The present supply is mostly common light 
horses which sell for $100@$140 per head. A number of 
importations of valuable blooded horses have been made, 
mostly of the Norman Percheron and Clydesdale breeds. 
These heavy horses will mostly goto the Western States, 


Prices of Feed. 



















eee Ieee er rn per ton, $30.00 
Linseed-cake meal....... Os s-sebenenecesesonsse 87 
— hones obnbe«<sseenecbsces Sos >s apenccesese re 24.00 
kgsvegeboosess canes pesbeecsBibsbaeesaeis Ksaecl |S 28.00 
Cor n-ineal iosebsp vabaeeasesbencosesssauusetes ae «=O 23.00 
Prices of Fertilizers. 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent), per Ib.......... 8 @8c. 
Sulphate of Potash (potash 44 per cent), per lb: 8%@4 c. 
do. do. (potash 27% per cent, -_ Ib.. igelxe. 
German Potash Salts (potash 12 to 15 p. C.)y p. ton.$14.00@ 16,00 
Muriate of Potash (potash 50 per cent), per lb @2\c. 
erate OF BOGs, MOT Wis ccccscccssasccnncess 00 5 @5\e. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent), per lb. 4 @4ke. 
Dried Blood (ammonia 13 per cent), per ton. 45.00 
No. 1 Peruv. Guano, 9 p. c. ammonia, standard, B ton. - $55.00 
do. do. Lobos, 0, ®ton.. 46.00 
do do. guaranteed, on ton, cargo K...... «. 56.00 
Soluble Pacific SOND SO EIR 65 Gd cckSaaes. casackeaens 45.00 
E xcelsior Fertilizer Works, Fine Ground Raw Bone. eee 55.00 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (clay soils), per 1,000 Beieeoee 25.50 
oO. do. - (ight soils), per 1,000 Ibs..... 25.50 
do. do. do. “A” Brand (wheat), # 1 1006 ns 20.00 
do. Tobacco do. do. 52.00 
~~ Fruit and Vine Manure, | per ton . 87.00 
Asparagus Manure, per ton, 51.00 
ntti Superphosphate, per ton . 40.00 
do. Tobacco Grower, per ees 60.00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour, per ton... ., «+ 45.00 
Stockbridge Rye Manure, POT SOR cccse's eae 45.00 
do. Wheat Manure, per ton..........ccecsceees 45.00 
do. Seeding Down WY paging Per tOD.....ceccvee 40.00 
Bowker’s Wheat Ag mee yee “ss cceicaiaihhige vtle'a vetecelace ahi 40.00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Raw pone. Piioapiate, per ton. on 
8, 


Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton 


Long Ladders are the most easily moved to any 
considerable distance upon the farm by strapping them 
upon a wheelbarrow, the rear end being used as the 
handles, by means of which the whole is trundled along. 
The entire ladder is before the person, and there is no 
danger of doing any injury to surrounding objects, as is 
the case when carried upon the shoulder. 








A Deaf Shepherd Dog.—“L. B. M.,"’ Tecum- 
seh, Neb., has a dog which occasionally has a gathering 
in, and matter comes from, his ear; at such times he is 
deaf and unable to work, while he is all right at other 
times. The trouble seems to be whatis known as Inter- 
nal Canker of the Ear, or, as physicians term it, Otorr- 
hea. Warm fomentations would be of benefit, and at- 
tention should be given to feeding at regular intervals, 
amoderate allowance of wholesome food. Pour into 
the ear once a day, a teaspoonful of lotion made of 
half a dram of Sugar of Lead, and one dram of Tincture 
of Arnica, in half a pint of water. 





Good Shooting.—The victory of the American 
team at Dollymount, with a score of 1,292 against 1,280 
for tie Irish competitors shows that rifle shooting is get- 
ting to be a very skilful practice. Of the 450 shots fired 
at the 800, 900, and 1000 yard ranges, but a single one 
would have missed a man, had he stood in place of the 
target. To seldom miss a man at over half a mile 
certainly might be made very dangerous shooting. 





The Chinese Yam.—‘“S. K.” This is perfectly 
hardy, and is worth growing as an ornamental climber ; 
its leaves are of a fine dark green, and its flowers, though 
minute and not showy, are pleasingly fragrant. 





Lunch for the Team.—A Lunch at a fence 
corner, or from the end of the wagon box, under a tree, 
is much enjoyed by the team, and the time thus spent4ds 
not lost, but more than made up by the freshness with 
which the animals go to their work again. There are 
many times when the team of oxen or horses must stop 
work, and wait while some other matter is being attended 
to by the driver, and a half hour, or less, spent at lunch, 
will go far to keep the working stock in good condition 
through the season of heat and hard work. The same 
may be said of occasional light drinks if the water is 
not too much out of the way to allow them to be given. 
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State, County, and Other Fairs 
in 1880. 


STATE FAIRS. 


Neesce og Montgomery....Nov. 8-13 
pedeews -Little Rock......Oct. 18-23 
sees ad ‘Sacramento..... Poa eo 
oooee- Meriien..... sa it. 21-24 

e 7-Oct. 2 


At 18-23 
Springfield. ‘Sep t. ocr 2 
**Thdianapolis. Sept. 27-Oct. 2 

Des Moines......Sept. 6-10 


Topeka........ ar 13-18 
haioseeeey Louisvilie. “Aug. Sept. 4 
oeoe LeWiston........ Sept. 











1-24 
nes enace Detroit..........Sept. 13-17 
sah see Minneapolis.... phew 6-11 

Helens. .....0000 bog 6-11 
— 20-26 


i ae 





ccccc ce MAGISON .ccccccce ‘Sept. 6-10 
Industrial and District Fairs. 
Am. Institute.. oe a Sept. mee a 

Sept. 21-22 



























— Central. am. niek<etars 
oS SRE 
Cincinnati ind.Ex pons od ut 
Illinois Fat Stock Chica, ov. 
Indiana NorthernFt. Wayne. Sept. 6-10 
{nd.N.E.&O.N.W.Hicksville., as 
Indiana, N. Eas’. Waterloo 4-8 
Kentucky ........ Lexington. Aug. SL ‘Sep. ; 
Kentucky, North. Florence...,. Aug. 31- gt 
Massachusetts H’iBoston.......... ept. a 
Minnesota A.& M. Minneapoli . Sept. % 11 
Montana.......... errr pt. 6-11 
National......... Washington, D.C.Oct. 4-9 
New England..... “Worcester, Mass. Sept. 6-9 
N.Y. Western....Rochester....Sep. 29-Oct. 1 
Ohio Central...... Mechanicsburg. Aug. 24-27 
oere Northern...Cleveland.. Se a mag | 
hekaanasonseea ‘Columbus... Ag se 
Ohio Southern. ..Dayton...........Sept. 13-18 
Ontario, Provincal.Hamilton.. ‘Sep. 3 ).Oet. 4 
SEESUB sc .csec0sd St. Louis. .....00. 
Tri-State. .....c.0 Toledo, O..... *SBopt. 13-18 
MAINE. 

Somerset, West’nNorth Anson ...Sept. 29-30 
NEW cron gga 
Belknap...... sents a. om. 21-23 
ae DOD. sécnseonens 5.6 
Lempster "Kast ‘Lepater. 6 

Marlow...... ; ng $0:0ct. } 
Newport... saewees Oct. 
. Walpole.. . Sept. 21-23 
y. <RMONT. 
ow eet pesmi ag Point...Sept. 29-30 
Caledonian........ St. Johnsbury...Sept. 21-23 
a aS Sheldon ciara’ +--+ Sept. 22-24 
Lamoille........ a” Sep’ 
—— bsseheeroees Co Ae . 
OS eee Arton...........Sept. 28-30 
Orwell Sear. Club.Orwell ....... v0 SEDI. 21-22 
Rutiand........... utland.. . Sept. 8-10 
Windsor & Win' mPerkinsvitle.. eee Sept. 16-17 
Wilmington...... Wilmington ..... Oct 6 
White River...... a ‘bent. 21-23 
MASSACHU — > 
Barnstable........ Barnstable..... Sept. 28-29 
Berkshire......... Pi oo pecenend . 3-7 
ae. Bi ccccases Sept. 28-30 
— we ‘Couriea, oore EP. 23-24 
See DOR coscprcecess pt. 28-29 
Franklin sasmaeincs Greenfield... ‘Sept. -Oct. 1 
Hampshire, Frank- 
lin & Hampden.Northampton .. Out. 6- 8 
Hampshire ....... Amherst.......0. it. 23-24 
Hampden «...-Springfield....... geet: 28-30 
Hampden, Fast...Palmer........ sosSept. 21-22 
Hanson Far. Club.Hanson.......-..s Sept. 28-29 
NS eae Middlefield...... Sept. 16-17 
ingham. .-Hingham.. .. Sept. 14- «| 
Housatonic....... G’t arrington. ‘Sep. 29-0, 
Hoosac Valley....North Adams.. 





Sept. 21-22 
Sept. 23 


CiubLeominster 


Leominster F. 
.-Marshfield.. 


Marshfield. . 
Martha's Vit 




























Middlesex.... t. 
Middlesex, North.Lowell.. ° 
Middlesex, South. Framingham....Sept. 21-22 
Nantucket......... Nantucket.......Sept. 8 9 
.. Bridgewater.. ..Sept. 22-24 
Union andford....... Sept. 22-24 
Westboro F. Club.W festboro Samaria Sept, 23 
Worcester.. .Worcester.......Sept. 7-10 
Worcester, NorthFitehburg besveaa — 28-29 
Worcester, eS ae 5- 6 
Worcester, South ‘Sturbridge oo cece Sept. 16-17 
Worcester, S. | See Sept. 28-30 
Worcester, W est. Barre........ Sep. 30-Oct. 1 
HODE ISLAND. 
Aquidneck........ ROWPOT .cesscces Sept. 21-23 
' Washington...... West Kingston. .Sept. 14-16 
Woonsocket ..... Woonsocket..... Sept. 14-16 
CONNECTICUT. 
Danbury. new 9 
Fairfie! 
Guilford.. 28 
Hartford ......... artford.. “Sept Poet: 1 
Killingworth..... Killingworth ....Oct. 6 
Milford & ape Mil cacetesee a 8- 9 
New London......Norwich........ = 
New Milford.. sepens New rMiitordSept. Oct. 1 
New Haven. ee Sept. 
— seesasocs “Ridgefield....... Sept. 21-24 
LS eae: Falis Village....Sept. 14-16 
oS are .-Huntington... “Sept. 23-24 
Watertown...... .. Watertown. soso ae 28-30 
Windham........-.Brook . Sept. 21-23 
Woodstock ....... Woods ok. pesees Sept. 14-16 
NEW YOR 
bivacoees Rs nee pt Og pt. 28-30 
soos» Whitney’s Point.Sept. 9-10 
esoves Little Valley....Sept. 14-16 
skisbewenes Auburn........- Oct. 5-6 
...Jdamestown..... — 21-23 
oe aoe ae hee ccoees Pe Sept. oy 
soon ceen Chatham Mes 3 21- ES 
Raciares ekedeend i 





ecccccccccece MOMDUZ.........SEPt. 21-24 
ooe Weatport....... cnr 14-16 

















eereeece 


.seeeeeeeMalone.. 





scsevees se -JOMNStOWN-.-.- SC! - 7-9 
re | ee Sept, 24-23 
caves + CHITO. «0 seve ee SED, 22-23 
. Herkimer........Sept. 14-16 


.. Watertown... . Sept. 21-23 
sascaoAMIMWANIBS cass Msept. 14-17 





eens ‘onda..... os eeee Sept. 21-23 

PS eae ° "Loekport.. Sept. 23-25 
secccesecoes eet aves . Sept. 20-24 
yracuse.. - Sept, 21-24 


‘ Canandaigts....Sept 28-30 

Warwick.... ept. 22-24 
a ae Pt: 24-95 
.Cooperstown... Sept. . y 
Mexico..........Sept. %- 9 













W. 
Y 


Burlington.... 
Cape May.. 
Cumberland 


eto ept. 22 
Delaware Valley. Lambertviil Sept. 14-17 
















Egg Harbor City .E. H. Cit eee Sept. 13-14 
Hunterdon........ “Fiemingtoa. vase Sept. 28-30 
Monmouth........Freeho RR 14-16 
Moorestown......Moorestown..... Sept, 14-15 
Somerset..........Somerville. ceed Oct. 4 8 
eccccoeee DelVidere........9ept. 5& 8 
West jersey eeeeee Woodstown.... ‘Sage 15-16 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bedford..........Bedford...... «Ok, & 
BORVEP. cccccc cece DERVEP ccccveccess Sept. 14-17 
oy en i ae ECP 28-Oct. 1 
er Altoona.... lea - 28-Oct. 1 
Bradford..........East Towanda “Bet, mOci | 
—_* seccccocesDOVICStOWD. o 0000 
BOCIOE, . ccesvesiees MIBIOE ss ascneeciees Sept. 21: ie es 
Bur, rettatown... ‘Burgetistown.. Oe 
2 eee -»-Lehighton . ince: 12: 4 
CRORE? cceciescoes West Chester....Sept. 23-26 
rr Clar —_. eoecece > —_ it. 14-16 
Connoquen’g Val.Harmony........ wx . 28-30 
Crawford.......0- Conneautvillesep, Oct.1 
Cumberland......Carlisi3 oe 
———. besee obens lca ng Reescctl 
Delaware......... enw'd 
— & Mech, Ins. gg Ston...... see 
See |. Se 
Franklin..... Paani: 
French Cree’ Cochrantown 
Green. ececeseccccsstMiBescccss 
ee 


. Williamsport.. 
Lycoming & Clin. —- Shore.. 
Mercer Stonebo 
Mifflin....... ‘ “Lewistown. .-Oct. 
Montgo mbler Park... Sepi. me pt 
— Creek Valley’, ‘Rtusvite. soeess SEDE, 21-24 



































REOPG. cc ccsccocce Oct. 
Ringtown.... .... Ringtown. ae Sept. 14-17 
Riverside Park.. “Miffintown.. oes. Sept. 22-24 
Schuylkill........ Orwigsburg.. <a 21-24 
Susquehanna..... Montrose........ Sept. 15-16 
| ea, Sees CS CC 
Union.... TTBurgettstown::: Oct. 57 
Union.... ee my ccoee Ot. 68 
WaArren......00 +... Sugar Grove....Sept. 14-16 
Washington...... ‘Washington. «ict. & 7 
Western Penn’a..Mercer. . Y 7 9 
Westmoreland... -Greeasburg . ‘Sep. -Oct. 1 
: ear ork... Oct. 5-8 
York Hori & ind’. y ork . Sept. 15-17 

MARYLAND. 
Baltimore........ Timonium.......Sept. 7-10 
Caroline...... .-.-Bethlehem..... Sept. 14-16 
— .-Frederick.......Oct. 12-14 

aesineiens ‘Chestertown. ... Sept. 14-16 
nee eal ....-kockville........Sept. 8-10 

—— 
MeERcnscsccscess A are Sep. 27-Oct. 3 
an ha noroe* se alelown. acolo. 21-24 

OHIO. 

(eee es0cestMiMcsenes .. Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
Ashtabiia.. we ° -Jefferson. eoeeee SEPt. 22-24 
Athens.. Athens......+---OCt. : 
Auglaize... cccccece ... Wapakoneta. ooo (Oct. 
Belmont..........St. Clairsville. ie 5 0 
BEOWR. 000 ccccces Georgetown.....Oct. 5-8 
Butler......ccccve Hamilton.........Oct. 4-8 
Carroll......cscccees nomena 5-7 

ccccceUFDADR oocccccceeSe Pte F10 
a "Springfield: oeee-Aug. 17-20 
sn 'sea ct ORR. wesc -Sept. 7-10 
ceewacenos Wilmington..... Sept. 7-10 
seeeee Ne@W-Lisbon. “a 14-16 
Ronewen Coshocton....... t. 21-25 

. Bucyrus..... Sept’ 

ccecee “Chagrin Falls....S 

"Greenville 








ogan, ct. %9 
Logan os ene j+-Sept. alt 
cove cose oeeKEOn C,H... 1;-19 
ITT smithfield. meee > 22-24 
-Mt. Vernon.....Oct. 5-8 
———w esos --Sept. 22-24 
.-[ronton.... t 14-17 
peaceeees .-Newark...... Oct. 1 
ceese :.Bellefontaine.Se reiggee 1 

evce “ee PPaTTTTiTy ake ~ 
@ seeees “Canfield.. ae 
eee ...-Marion... 


eoeeee woeee 








a8 
meena. eaneneee 14-16 








oa nor2e-POMBETOY. 000s ORs 15-17 
Ce! ~ emanate 15-18 


2 5 8 
eae “Met ontsellsvilie Seq Sept. 2124 
aeada TINIMt. Gilead.......Sept. 21-24 
















a 5 6- 8 
«es cesee ese Paulding. --. Sept. 29-Oct. 1 

sseseeseseeesN@W Lexing’n Sep. 28-Oct. 1 

ae ee baa ae 1 











RRS aS t. 21-24 
ae ae ‘Sept’ . 8-Oct. 1 
sovececes Ottaw: ccccce ets. & 
vssesees Mansfield... Se ep. 23-Oct. 
dhausecnad --Chillicothe......Aug. 10-13 
coves coe eK TeMONt....Sept. t. 
o0e.ccccccee in. reso Sept. Oct, 
Bes onacscacecSeee _* Sept. 28-Oct. 2 
-..Canton.. pt. 28-Oct. 
Arce... --Oct. 5 7 
WOREOR, ccccccens Sept. 14-17 
‘Canal. Doversept. 3 Oct. 
Marysville . — 28-Oct. 1 
Van Wert....Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
"Lebanon and Sept, 21-24 
Marietta. Sept. 29-Oct. 
Wooster. 
ood.. -Tontogany. .Sept. 28-Oct. 
wa: coos UBE — 115 


















3 
B 
la: 
Clinton 
Daviess... - - Washington. Sept. Oct. 2 
eer eD..... Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
pores 4 . ith Sonnersvilie... -Sept. 7-10 
‘ Brookville. ......Sept. 21-24 
joey om -Rochester.......Sept. 15-18 
Grant..... a ee . « Sept. 14-18 
Gibson.... .-Princeton...... -Sept. 20-24 
Greene ntoN........ ».0Ct. 4-8 
Harrison.. Corydon..... -... Sept. 13-17 
Hamilton... CIOETO..05ccncess Aug. 24-27 
ean AN siatacers Sept. 14 
et ares ee Sept. 21-24 
Dennaws ..Kokomo.........Sept. 13-16 
on .-Huntington.... Sept. 15-18 
Jackson,.......... Brownstown .... Aug. 23-27 






































11- 
t....Sept. 14-17 
La +++ Sept Oct.1 
Lawrence. Bedford. . Sept. 15- 
adison .Anderse 2 R 
Miami (Peru Dr. Pk).Peru ept. 14- 
Monroe...... eocceede comit . Sept. 21- 
ee See .Crawfor ville. ‘Sept. 6-11 
Mor; ont .-Martinsville..... Oct. 5-9 
Nob i havesced ‘TLigonier....... + ct. 6&9 
pO : . ee pt. 21-25 
Perry. Rome...... cece OCE. &8 
Pike ..Petersburg..... -Sept. 6-10 
Porter.. ~- Valparaiso. ‘Sept. : Oct. 1 
PORE a cseees <xcce New i oa 14-17 
Pulaski ° 1. Winamae... aoe t. 21-24 
“Bene 6-12 
. Sept. 15-18 
“Aug. 17-20 
.. Sept. 14-17 
Sept. 7-11 
Stark..... 
Steuben.. 
Tippacanoe 
ipton 
igo... 
Wabas 
Warren 
Warrick. -Booneville..... "Oct. 12-16 


ye soy oe 









..-Prairie City, Sept. Oct, 2 
Cokudawanad --- Sycamore. eocesee Sept. 14-17 





.-Albion.... ..Sept. 28-Oct.1 
‘Vandalia... -Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
-..Paxton......Aug, 31-Sept. 3 
Benton......Sept. 28-Oct. 1 
a eecceene 







eae ms -.-Elizabethtown. Sept. 22-25 
swacsve Biggsville.......Se SbSept. Ling | 
‘ Onarga. oe SOD 

-Ona) 

















Re .Libertyville....-.8 
ecccce cocce —— ‘Sept, 


sovecccee ee VJULAWG.... wee 


awa 
ror leareeiia.. ‘ 
ececcl ee D ces. cced — 10 
incoln.... .....-AUg. 23-28 
.- Atlanta.........Sept. 7-10 
i coc DCCRLUF. .20000 oe 21-25 
eon :2!Centralia. .....- tan 21 
eae sess Wenons. +... Sept. Oct. 1 
13-16 


9000c0s-0ceckeelinese. wae 
saegen Metropolis... “Oct. 
aa” eee - 24-28 
sesceeeese Woodstock... Sept. 7-10 
seceseses.Marengo . Sept. 14-17 
ise aces one pgtonAug. ees 
eeecccce er neat 31 Sept 


. e pt. 2 

; “Jacksonville... Aug. 23-27 
ce ee le Sullivan... -. Sept. 14-17 
soccccccsscecseOFOZODeescoeees Sept. 21-24 


























Winnebago....... 


seeeeee 


seeeseee 









amaoees a Hewago.. > 

Fontiae.....4 _ 

sbaascwcess MOGs cozcas 
a 


seeeee 


Oct. 
++. - Sept. SS0ct. 1 
oes 


eee 


‘Sept. 
ae cones SES 1 


oe ee 


WISCONSIN. 


Beloit.............Bel 


oit... 
b 


Boscobel.....- ..«Boscobel.........O¢t. 


Calumet....... sore 
——. Saute 
Clar'! 


Fon du Lac....... ——_— du 











ete eee 


ity.. 
Miacashenas ene “Nelieville, 0.2. Se 





‘Oct: 
-- Sept. 13-15 
ept. 














“"lBept. t. 26-30 
TI Sept. 7-10 
seecésece eee. PUL 






.. Aug. ge es 


it. 14-16 





. ORR. cc oens +Sep' t. 21-24 
oo Watertown.. 27: “Sept, 20-24 
Waukesha ".....Waukesha........0ct. 5 7 
IOWA. 
Adair eee at 1-8 
Alameakee Waukon... t. 21-23 
Centerville ‘fae 9-i1 
Audubon, Sept. iit 
nton... Sept. 13-17 
Waterloo Sept. 14-16 
pees den... Sept. 16 
aver) Sept. 14-17 
Independence.. .Sept. 14-16 
Shell Rock. - Sept. 14-16 
iemeanncadien Atlantic.........Sept, 21-24 
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The Texas State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, is preparing for active work. It 
has made an excellent move in the right direction in the 
appointment as Professor of Agriculture and Horti- 
culture, Mr. ©. C. Georgeson. Professor G. grad- 
mated a few years ago at the Michigan Agricultural 
College, and has for some time been engaged upon 
the *“‘ Rural New Yorker,” of this City. Mr. G. is one 
of the coming men in the agriculture o: this country, and 
willin his new position find a much wider and more 
congenial field of usefulness than he has heretofore oc- 
cupied. From our knowledge of Prof. G. we can cheer- 
fully commend him to the favorable consideration of our 
Texan friends. We shall be disappointed if he does not 
in time show the wisdom of the appointment, by render 
ing essential service in the development of the agricul- 
ture of that large and most beautiful State. 





Rabbits Not Wanted.—Several months ago, 
we suggested that those who had choice rabbits for sale 
should make the fact known. It had reference to Lop- 
eared and Angora breeds, and asa hint to dealers who 
had these for sale to advertise them. Parties continue to 
write us that they have choice common rabbits for sale. 
We do not wish to buy rabbits. 





How to Kill a Beef.—Intelligent butchers un- 
derstand that the quality of the beef is influenced by the 
manner in which the animal is killed. Prolonged torture 
promotes secretions which are injurious to the flesh. In 
the large slaughter houses the method of gething is now 
general'y introduced and consists in piercing the posterior 
part of the brain with a sharp instrument calleda spud. 
The operator, who must be avery cool and experienced 
one, stands‘tipon a platform above the cattle and thrusts 
the epud into the brain ; the animal falie and is insensible 
in an instant. This humane method is nut practicable 
for farmers who have few animals to kill during the 
year. In killing in the ordinary manner the object is the 
derangement of the brain, as this is the seat of conscious- 
ness, and therefore of sensibility to pain; consequently 
the blow must be directed at the brain. For beeves the 
exterior point to be struck is the intersection of the two 
lines joining the base of the horn and the opposite eye— 
& point above and not between the eyes. The blow may 
be hy eithera bullet, an axe, or hammer. If the butcheris 
a good shot, he may use the rifle, otherwise the heavy 
hammer oraxe. The head of the animal being first secure- 
ly fastened and then blindfolded. a single blow of either 
bullet or hammer should be sufficient; after which the 
throat should be cut and the bleeding accomplished. 

Care of Root Crops,—A good crop of roots can 
not be expected without the ground is kept clean by 
frequent cultivation. Many farmers prepare the ground 
properly and sow the seed with care, and then leave the 
young plants to strive against the weeds as best they may. 
Such work can not pay; careful preparation must be 
followed by clean culture. An outlay of $5 or $10 in 
weeding and hoeing, may very easily make $25 to $50 
difference in the crop ; in fact it may make the difference 
between a crop of roots and a rank growth of weeds that 
eover the ground and fill it with foul seed. If roots are 
to be grown we must help them by keeping out the 
weeds. No other way will be successful. 

66‘ Blanketed® Cattle.—‘“J. S. B.” These cattle 
were imported into this country many years ago. They 
are excellent milkers and are found in herds in Orange 
and other counties in New York. Several names have 
been given them such as “Belted,”’ ‘““Sheeted,” ‘‘Draped,” 
etc., all founded on the leading characteristic—a broad 
belt of white passing around the middle of the body, 
while the front and rear portions are black. This pecu- 
liar and quite constant and uniform marking makes these 
herds particularly striking to the eye, as they feed on the 
meadows and hillsides. In Holland, from which our 
“Blanketed * Cattle came many years ago, this breed 
is highly esteemed by many and preserved with care. 





Log Drains, that will last for several years, may be 
made, but they should be laid down only when other 
Kinds are out of the question. The ditches for them are 





dug in the usual manner and the logs placed in the bot- 
tom so as to make a throator water channel. Two logs 
are placed along the sides of the bottom, and the third 
rests upon these two, the side logs being kept apart by 
the pressure of the middle one. Brush or sods should be 
put in, to fill any small spaces between the logs, when the 
ditch ean be filled. Such drains are of special value in 
newly settled regions where logs are the only materials 
at hand for the drains that must be constructed at once, 


The Adjustable Folding Camp Chair. 
—_——~— 

When we came across the chair described on page 317, 
last month, at the house of a friend in the country, we 
looked in vain for the name of the maker. Knowing that 
devices not one tenth as useful and sensible were pat- 
ented, we were surprised not to find either the customary 
** Patented,” or ‘Patent Applied for’? anywhere upon 
the chair. All that our friend knew about the chairs 
was, that he had bought them of some one who offered 
them at his office in the city. It now appears that the 
chair was patented, but that some one without proper 
notions of right and wrong had copied the design and 
made and sold the chairs. The chair is patented by 
Gifford & Bates, and is sold by A. W. Moorehouse, No. 
242 Canal St., who, when he discovered the error, in- 
formed us of the real state of the case in a manner that 
makes it a pleasure to correct the mistake. No matter 








AN ADJUSTABLE CAMP CHAIR, 


how much we may try to avoid them, such errors will 
occur, and all we can do is to state the fact, that the 
article is patented, and that no one has a right to make a 
chair of the style referred to, without the permission of 
the owner of the patent. There is a very common im- 
pression that any one can make a patented article for his 
own use, without reference to the patentee. This is a 
mistake. No one has a right to make a patented article 
for his own use, and he has no right to use one that 
another person has made in disregard of the patent. As 
to the chairs in question, our good opinion of them is in- 
creased after seeing those made by Mr. Moorehouse. 
The chief fault of those we first saw was, that they were 
just a little too narrow; while Mr. M.’s have ample width; 
they are moreover much better finished, The engrav- 
ing given last month gives an idea of the plain style for 
the lawn, veranda, or camp, but someare made for the 
house which are as elegant as they are convenient and 
comfortable. We give an engraving of one of the more 
highly finished chairs, which has the wood work in ebony 
finish, relieved by a little gilding, while the back and 
seat, instead of duck, as in the others, are formed by a 
piece of Brussels carpet, The chairs fold up in the most 
compact manner and only occupy the thickness of one 
side piece, allowing of very close packing either for 
transportation or storing away when not in use. 
Protection of Soilsin Winter.—Some French 
physicists have been recently making some extended 
experiments upon the temperature of soils during winter. 
They have found a striking difference between the tem- 
perature of soils covered with grass—a sod—and those 
that had their upper surface exposed directly to the air, 
the sod most effectually protecting the soil from the 








action of frost. In the case of snow, it was found to be 
an excellent screen against changes of temperature—its 
value as a “ blanket” is more as an equalizer of tempera- 
ture, preventing sudden changes on account of its poor 
conducting power than to keep out the cold. A thick 
sod or a mulch of leaves of the same thickness, is better 
protection to the soil and living plants than snow. 





Feeding from the Hand.—It is remarkable 
how gentle the farm stock may become by kind and con- 
siderate treatment. Take, for example, calves at this 
season of the year; an occasional handful of meal, fed 
to them from a dish, will do them a double good; it will 
aid in their growth and make them easier to handle 
when they become older. The custom of carrying some 
salt to the sheep every time one goes to their pasture, 
though it may not do them much good, pays in the gentle 
disposition which it develops in the flock. Little acts 
of kindness are not forgotten, even by the dumb animals. 





The Most Science Vhing.—The talk of the 
venders of various wares along the city streets is some- 
times quite amusing. One witha peculiar top a few days 
ago in front of our office thus presents its claims—“ Here, 
sir, is the most science thing ever offered. I tell you 
there ain’t nothing sold on the street so science as this.”” 

Bots in Horses,—This trouble is due to the mag- 
gots or grubs of a fly which fasten themselves upon the 
lining of the stomach and sometimes that of the intes- 
tines of the horse. The female fly deposits her eggs. 
singly upon the hairs of the lower jaw, neck, and forward 
legs of the horse, They hatch in a short time, and the 
tickling sensation produced by the young grub causes 
the horse to lick the place, and thus the grubs pass into 
the horse’s mouth and from thence into the stomach, 
where they soon fasten themselves by numerous minute 
hooks in rows upon their white wrinkled bodies. After 
about two months the bots pass from the horse and 
bury themselves in the dung and remain in the dormant 
pupa state until the next season, when the fly begins the 
round of trouble again. The maggots irritate the coat of 
the stomach and cause the formation of pus, upon which 
they feed. There isno remedy for this troublesome par- 
asite. A dose of physic may help to dislodge them, or 
hasten the time for their removal from the animal. 





Oil Dropping from Trees.°—It is not oil; 
but instead a sweet, syrup-like liquid that exudes from 
the bodies of plant-lice (Aphédes) which feed upon the 
younger portions of the trees, This ‘‘ Honey Dew,” as 
it is called, is frequently so abundant as to cover the 
ground, and the side walks in cities—where it is most 
frequently spoken of as ‘‘ oil.” Bees frequent such trees 
and gather the sweet exudation for the purpose of mak- 
ing it into honey. Ants are alsofond of it and are often 
found in large numbers feeding upon the Honey Dew. 





Black Birds.—‘B. J. G.,”’ Nashua, Iowa, states 
that he keeps Black Birds away from the corn crib, by 
hanging around them pieces of bright tin, by means of 
wires in such a manner that they will swing in the wind. 

Lime as a Manure.—There are direct and in 
direct manures; that is, substances which themselves 
contain and furnish the plants with essential elemente 
of their growth, and others that only feed the plants by 
acting upon other compounds which thereby yield a 
supply of nourishment. Of this latter class is lime as it 
is generally used. A good dressing of lime may double 
the yield of wheat on a field—not any and every field, but 
on some fields.—Now, why is it, thatit will produce this 
remarkable increase on some fields, and that too when 
there is already sufficient lime in the soil to furnish all 
of that mineral needed by the growing crops for a score 
ora hundred years to come? The soil on which the lime 
has such a powerful influence, abounds in undecomposed 
organic matter; the lime decomposes this matter and 
those compounds that are needed by the growing 
plants. It is principally to the nitrogen compounds 
set free that the increased production is due. The lime 
was the indirect cause of the greater growth. 
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Gather the Leaves.—The leaves that fall from 
the trees in autumn may be turned to good account if 
they are gathered and used for litter in the stables. They 
furnish an excellent absorbent for liquid manure and are 
of themselves a valuable fertilizer, as they contain large 
per cents of potash, phosphoric acid and other essential 
elements of plant food. To gather the leaves rapidly a 
long- headed rake provided with stout teeth should be 
used, and the leaves loaded intoa cart or wagon, and 
taken to a place where they may be kept dry and handy 
for use. Besides the direct value of the leaves, the rak- 
ing of them from the door-yard, for example, gives it a 
neat appearance, when it would otherwise look ill kept. 





Ventilator for Root Pit.—In pitting roots, 
openings should be left for the escape of the moisture 
that will rise from the heap of roots. If such openings 
are not provided the vapors will accumulate and decom- 
position will soon begin, and in a short time the roots 
will be rotten. A simple opening at the top of the pit, 
or at intervals along the ridge, if the heapisone of con- 
siderable size, is not sufficient. The ventilator should 
run down into the heap, even to the bottom. Such an 
one can he made by tying three or four short rails to- 
gether, and setting them in the ground before the roots 
are deposited. The rails should project a few inches 
above the top of the pit, after the covering of earth has 
been put in place. A layer of straw may be put over 
the top of the ventilator to keep rain from running in. 





Pear Seed.—‘‘T. G.,”’ Cobden, Ill., asks how to 
preserve pear seed so that it will germinate in spring, 
stating that he tried keeping itin sand over winter, but 
it failed to grow. As our correspondent does not state 
just how he kept the seeds in sand, we cannot suggest 
where the trouble is. If the pear seeds are mixed with 
sand that has so little moisture that it will not stick to- 
gether when squeezed, and the seeds when mixed with 
it kept in a place where the temperature is uniform and 
cool, but not freezing cold, we think he will have no 
difficulty with their germination. 





A Precocious Calf.—‘J. T.,’”’ Baltimore, M4., 
writes that he has a grade Jersey heifer calf, which has 
never seemed to care much for milk, but has a marked 
preference for grazing. The calf ruminated when but 
two days old ard hascontinued to do so, the cud com- 
ing and going with all the regularity of an experienced 
cow. Heasks: ‘‘is not this very remarkable ?—It is, 
or perhaps we may say would be, with any breed but the 
Jersey. These animals have been long bred to be pre- 
cocious ; they come to maturity at a very early age, and 
this chewing the cud so young is but one manifestation 
of the general precocity of the breed. 





The Teeth.—‘G. M.B.,” Sterling, Ill, referring 
to something said in the ‘‘ Household,” on the care of 
the teeth, gives his own method, adopted by the advice 
of askilled dentist. The teeth having been properly 
cleaned and the incrustations of tartar removed by a 
dentist, he every night thoroughly washes the teeth 
inside and out. by using a lather made from White 
Castile Soap, applied by means of a swap, made by tying 
a bit of fine, soft sponge to a stick of convenient length. 
Soap is an excellent application, and in most cases 
nothing more is required to keep the teeth in perfect 
order. Some of the best of the dentrifices sold at the 
shops, consist largely of powdered soap. 





**Slugs®® on Pear and Cherry Trees.—The 
greenish, slimy, leech-like insect, often so common on 
fruit trees, especially on the cherry and pear, is general- 
ly called a “slug.” It is, however, a proper larva, or 
grub_ of asmall, shining black fly—Selandria cerasi. The 
sprinkling of fine quicklime, or fine dust has been found 
effective. ‘J. A. B.,”’ writes from Philadelphia, that he 
finds White Hellebore, mixed with water, as advised for 
currant bushes, perfectly successful in killing the slug. 
There are two broods, a late one in September usually 
succeeds the one which comes in June. 





About a Hay Sweep.—aAn implement drawn by 
two horses to gather up a windrow of hay easily and 
rapidly has long been in use. Having several letters 
asking us to describe such a sweep, we reproduced in 
May last an engraving given in Thomas’ ‘‘Farm Imple- 
ments.” We now learn from J. E. Potter, of Ottawa, 
Nll., that the Sweepin question conflicts with a patent 
which he holds. Mr. P. sends us a copy of the specifica- 
tions, from which it plainly appears that one can not 
construct a Hay Sweep according to the design of that 
given in May without infringing upon the patent. Of 
course, had we bad any idea that the Sweep had been 
patented, we should have had more regard for the rights 
of others than to publish it, but as the book referred to 
said nothing about a patent. we assumed that, like many 
other things it illustrates, the design was common prop- 
erty. We take all possible care to respect the rights of 





inventors and patentees, and we have too much regard 
for the interests of farmers to knowingly lead them to 
violate these rights. It is but just to say that Mr. Pot- 
ter, who holds the patent, takes avery fair view of this 
matter, as he sees that it was through inadvertance on 
our part that we gave the Sweep as unpatented. Farmers 
disposed to build a Sweep after this pattern are now in- 
formed that they have no right to do so without first cor- 
responding with Mr. Potter, whose address is given above, 





Tips for) Children’s Shoes.—If a boy does 
not wear out the toes of his shoes, he must be a very 
quiet youngster and not have much “go” inhim, Rag- 
ged shoes with the toes in sight are not pleasing to the 
sight of the parent, but we had rather see them than the 
well kept shoes of the boy who has not vim enough to 
play and wear out the toes. But we can now have both 
—lively boys and whole toes. Atone time the use of 
copper tips to shoes were quite common, but boys never 
took to them kindly; perhaps they seemed too much the 
mark of the naughty boy. At any rate, this objection 
is removed by the Black Tips, advertised in our columns. 
These will protect the toes as well as the metal ones, 
and being black, like the leather, are not conspicuous. 





Grapes from a Raisin Seed.—This time the 
vine grew at Huntsville, Alabama. Miss R. M. Lowery 
planted the raisin seed in the spring of 1875,and in the sum- 
mer of 1880 Mr. Lowery brought us several of the 120 bunch- 
esit bore, Raisins are made from the European grape, 
and the sample brought us was as genuine an American as 
the Concord. This is but one of many instances in which 
we have seen American grapes which the raiser sincerely 
believed to have come from a raisin seed. It is much 
easier to suppose that the raisin seed did not germinate, 
and that a seed which was in the soil did, than to believe 
that a European grape seed could produce such a widely 
different fruit as the one shown us. 





The Cactus.—“‘A. W.,” Phenixville, Pa., asks 
how to cultivate ‘* the Cactus,” but as he adds that he bas 
several varieties, he no doubt means plants of the Cactus 
family. These plants flower, then make their growth, 
during which they need water like other plants. When 
the new growth is mature, the plants go into a state of 
rest, in which they require little or no water, but the 
earth may become quite dry. When their season for 
blooming comes around again, the plants are given water 
gradually at first, and more as their buds swell, and they 
go through the same round of blooming, active growth, 
and rest as before. So far as those in general cultivation 
go, there are two classes, the winter and summer bloom- 
ers. The Epiphyllums, or Crab’s-claw Cactuses, are the 
chief winter bloomers, coming into flower in early win- 
ter, and consequently have their season of rest, or 
drouth, in summer. On the other hand, the large and 
brilliant flowering varieties of which the old Cereus Speci- 
osissimus is a familiar example, can rest in a dry state any- 
where if not cold enough to freeze them, and are brought 
into bloom in summer. The larger number of the com- 
mon varieties belong to this class, and it is useless to 
try,as many do, to bring them into bloom in winter. 


Net-work Wire Fences, — Our readers have 
seen by articles given some months ago, what a wonder- 
ful variety there can bein fences made merely of horizon- 
tal strands of wire stretched between posts. But the use 
of wire in fencing has by no means been exhausted in 
these styles. The Sedgwick Steel Wire Fence is upon a 
very different plan; this is a net-work of wire, with 
diamond-shaped meshes, presenting really a coarse lace- 
work woven of steel wire. Formerly, like lace, this net- 
work was made by hand, but the invention of machinery 
for weaving it has greatly reduced the price of the net- 
work, and increased its uniformity and excellence. Not 
only are fences made of the net-work, but gates are of the 
same material. A fence of this kind not only serves to 
keep in—or out—he larger domestic animals, but the 
mesh is so small that dogs, pigs, and poultry find it an 
effective barrier. Besides its use as fencing, the net- 
work will serve other purposes, such as building arbors 
and trellises for vines, etc. The neat appearance of a 
net-work wire fence, as well as its utility, commends it. 





The Cornell Experiment Station.—Cornell 
University has published a report of the agricultural ex- 
periments that have been made there, and we are in- 
formed that it may be had by remitting 30c.—which 
covers the cost of publication and postage—to Prof. W. 
R. Lazenby, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Gathering Pumpkins.—There are probably 
more liberties taken with pumpkins than any other pro- 
duct of the farm. Itmay be because they usually grow 
amongst the corn, and seem to have no place given them 
by themselves, that they have so few rights that the 
farmer, and especially the farm boy, is bound to respect. 





The pumpkin is a valuable product of the farm, and ts 
well worthy of careful harvesting and economical feed- 
ing. When the corn is cut, there is a large knife in the 
cutter’s hands, and a fine, smooth-faced pumpkin is a 
tempting object to slash into. Yes! a pumpkin is a fine 
object to sit down upon to rest, and then the knife is 
again used to make all sort# of scratches, gashes, etc., 
and the sitting frequently ends in the destruction of the 
seat. The pumpkins that escape the corn-knives are 
either left in the field through the hard frosts, or are 
drawn to a fence corner, where they are left in a pile, ex- 
posed to rain, snow and frost. When they are gathered, 
a fork is most frequently used, and every pumpkin re- 
ceives from one to half a dozen thrusts and other 
bruises, so that decay must soon set in and destroy what 
is lett. If pumpkins are worth growing, they deserve 
care in harvesting. If left alone when the corn is cut, 
and gathered before the frosts come, being put under 
cover without using a fork, the pumpkin crop will pay 
a far greater profit than it does now upon many farms. 

Canning Green Corn.—Each year we are asked 
to give directions for preserving green corn in cans, and 
each year we are obliged to say that we know of no suc- 
cessful method other than that practised at the canning 
factories. This requires tin cans and the use of the 
soldering iron; and only those who can solder can put 
up thecorn. The points to be observed are these: The 
best and sweetest corn, in just the right state for the 
table, is picked and used atonce. The canners use a 
bent knife to cut it rapidly from the cob, and some have 
a machine for the purpose. The corn is cut from the 
cobs, and packed closely in the cans. The cobs are put 
into a boiler, covered with water, and boiled for about 
anhour. This liquid is used to fill the spaces among 
the kernels in the cans, enough being used to cover 
them, and, unless the corn is very sweet, a teaspoon- 
ful of white sugaris added. The caps of the cans are 
then soldered on, each cap having a small vent-hole 
pricked in its center. The cans being soldered, the next 
step is what the canners call ‘* processing,”’ which is to 
boil thecans in water. A wash boiler, or any convenient 
kettle can be used; it should have at the bottom a rack 
made of strips of wood, on which to set the cans. The 
cans of corn are put in the “‘ processing” kettle, with the 
vent-hole open, and are boiled briskly for two hours. 
They are then lifted out, one by one, using tongs made 
for the purpose, setting each down with a sharp rap, to 
knock down any corn that may be upon the inside of 
the cap. The cover is then pressed in as much as pos- 
sible, and the vent-hole stopped by a drop of solder. 
The cans are then returned to the kettle, and boiled for 
four hours longer. Operators differ as to the time of 
“processing,” some of them making it a secret, but 
from 6 to 8 hours in all seems to be necessary for corn. 





Horticulture in the Mississippi Valley.— 
A large number of the wide-awake horticulturist’s liv- 
ing in the Valley of the Father of Waters, have formed 
a preliminary organization, with a view to complete the 
formation of a Horticultural Society on the 8th of the 
present month. In this month there will be held an 
exhibition at St. Louis, Mo., beginning on the 7th, and 
continuing for three days, at which numerous premiums 
are to be awarded, and these are so liberal that they can 
not fail to call forth one of the finest collections of 
fruits, flowers, etc., ever seen in this country. All, with- 
out regard to locality, are invited tocontribute. Those 
who have never seen the fruits grown in this west- 
ern country, should take advantage of this exhibition, 
as it will give them new ideas of fruit culture, and im- 
press them with the wonderful possibilities of our wide 
country. Fruit for the exhibition may be forwarded to 
N. J. Coleman, St. Louis, Mo., care of St. Louis Fruit 
House, 708 South Third St. The Laclede Hotel, corner 
of 5th and Chestnut Streets, will be the headqnarters of 
the Society, and make reduced terms to members. 

Salting Pickles.—The pickle factories buy the 
cucumbers from the growers, and salt them in large vats, 
Those who raise cucumbers at a diatance from factories 
salt them in barrels. Barrels for the purpose must be 
tight and clean; whiskey and alcohol barrels are usually 
the best. Halfa bushel of the best salt is required to the 
barrel, thongh some growers use less, A head is re- 
moved from the barrel, and a layer of cucumbers pnt in, 
with some galt sprinkled among them. A board follower 
is placed on the cucumbers, and water enough added to 
completely cover them. The next day, more cucumbers 
are put in, and so on until the barrel is full. Lf enough are 
picked in one day, the matter is very simple. Fill the 
barrel with cucumbers, sprinkling in the salt, and head 
up tight. Then fill the barrel with water through the 
bung-hole, and bung up tight. Where there are not 
enough picked to fill a barrel, then they must be added 
to from day to day, taking care that those already in the 
barrel are kept covered with the brine, using stones as 
weights to keep the follower down upon them. 
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Keeping One Cow.—Thc three admirable prize 
essays on this subject have been published in our pages, 
and many will be glad to have them together in a more 
convenient form. There were in many of the other 
essays hints of great practical value, and in some cases 
these were very full upon points in which the priz> 
articles were deficient. In order to present the whole 
subject, the prize essays and copious extracts from the 
best of over sixty others have been brought together 
in a bound volume of 144 12mo. pages. The work is 
well illustrated, contains editorial explanatory notes, and 
presents in a neat and compact form the most complete 
and latest informstion upon the best method of treating 
the family cow, in order to make her as useful as pos- 
sible to the family. Published by the Orange Judd Com- 
pany, and will be sent post paid, by mail, for $1. 


Young Men in Horticulture.—From time 
to time we have had letters from young men with tastes 
for horticultural pursuits, asking where they could go 
for instruction in the propagation of plants and other 
matters relating to plant culture. Generally we have 
not been able to aid such applicants, but at present we 
know of an opening where the proper applicant can 
receive such instruction. Address ‘* Horticulturist,” 
care of the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


_—— 


Unprofitable Animals,.—As the season draws 
to a close, the farmer should know enough abont his farm 
animals to be able to cull out any that have not been 
profitable. If a poor cow has been in the dairy through 
the summer, he should now decide to not keep her an- 
other year, and begin to fatten her for beef. In the same 
way the fi ck of sheep may be improved by “ weeding 
out” the inferior animals, allowing only the good, profit- 
able ones to reproduce their kind. By thus casting out 
inferior animals the stock of the farm will be continually 
improved; while by breeding only from the best, and 
keeping only those animals that pay, much may be done 
to raise the standard of all our domestic animals, 





Getting Rid of the Elder.—‘W. J. M.,” 
Washington, Pa., finds the common Elder troublesome in 
his fields; he has tried grubbing and cutting with no ef- 
fect, and asks how he can get rid of it. There is no spe- 
cific for destroying shrubs when they appear as weeds, 
any more than thereis for herbs. We must follow that 
course that will kill them, and that is usually ** grubbing 
and cutting,” which, if persevered in, will conquer in 
time, Grnb up the larger clumps, and mow off the shoots 
that start from the smaller ones, and from the roots left 
in the ground. Once or twice cutting may make no vis- 
ible impression, but keep at it, and mow as often as any 
green shoot appears, and if the mower does not tire and 
give it up, the shrub will. Sheep are often most useful 
aids in exterminating shrubs. We do not recollect 
whether they will eat the strong-smelling foliage of the 
Elder, but if they will, keep them on the patch by means 
of a portable fence, and they will render essential ser- 
vice. The fact that shrubs, if cut at midsummer, make a 
new growth with less vigor than when cut earlier, bas 
given rise to a notion that there is a proper “ time of the 
moon” to cut shrubs—and so there is, When they are 
eut, it is always done in just the right time of the moon, 





Coal-Oil Barrels.—Some months ago we asked 
those who had succeeded in rendering barrels which had 
held kerosene or petroleum fit to use for cider or vinegar 
to give us their method. It is rarely that we have had 
such a number of replies to a like question, they having 
come by dozens and scores. We thank all who have thus 
responded, and would say that while a few have advised 
burning out the barrels, by far the greater number have 
found that soaking in water will answer. Some advise 
immersing the barrel in a stream, but the majority of 
those who have written us find that filling with water, 
and allowing the barrel to soak for several days, oc- 
easionally changing the water, accomplishes the object. 


White Hellebore and Paris Green.—“E. 
H. S.,”" Titusville, N. J. Neither of these poisons can 
be substituted for the other in treating Currant Worm 
and Potato Bug. Hellebore will not kill the beetle, and 
while Paris Green will no doubt kill the Currant Worm 
it is unsafe to use it on anything that is to be eaten. 
White Hellebore has been used for many years and by 
some who grow currants largely for market. We have 
not heard of a single case in all this time of any injury 
resulting from eating fruit that had been treated with it. 
The quantity put upon each bush is small, and even if 
the fruit had sufficient on it to be perceptible, it would 
be regarded as soiled and either rejected or washed. It 
‘would not be possible for one to eat enongh to do seri- 
@us injury without finding it disagreeable tothe taste; 
the first effect of a moderate dose is to cause vomiting. 
We can not see that one can possibly be injured through 
its use en currants, or we would not recommend it. 





Bee Notes for September. 


The general honey yield is now over in most localities, 
and the surplus honey that still remains in the hives 
should be removed at once. The practice of leaving 
boxes upon the hives after the honey season is over 
should be avoided. Remove the boxes and pack them 
away inaclean place where they will be ready for use 
the following season. Some of the boxes will be partly 
filled with honey, these, if they are single-comb ones, 
should have the honey removed by an extractor and the 
empty comb will serve as a guide the next season. The 
combs in the brood-nest need watching and if the moth- 
worm is found they should be smoked with brimstone. 
The preparations for successful wintering are to be made 
now. It is very desirable that each colony should be 
supplied with a large number of young bees as it goes 
into winter quarters. In order to obtain this end a 
prolific queen should be in every hive. Young queens 
usually deposit more eggs and for a longer time than 
old ones, and on this account are much to be preferred. 

MaRKETING HonEy.—Where the amount is small it 
may be disposed of with greatest profit in the home 
market. Larger quantities will, of course, be shipped to 
a city market—and provision for quick and safe trans- 
portation will need to be provided. A shipping case for 
box honey should hold from 10 to 25 pounds. It can be 
made of light basswood, nailed together. Before filling 
the cases see that each box of honey is as neat and clean 
in appearance as possible. 

ExtTRACTED Honey.—Much of the honey is marketed 
as liquid or extracted honey. The forms in which it is 
put up are various. Forsmall packages, quart glass jars 
are much used; larger packages may be either of tin, 
holding 10 to 20 Ibs., or firkins holding 150 to 200 pounds, 





Nuts and ‘Nubbins 


—~—>—— 

The little peach catches the early market. 

The most fatal grape-shot comes from the bottle. 

Many a property owner is poor in purse but rich in deed. 

The civil engineer would like to be monarch of all he sur- 
veys. 

Our first parents got their suit if they were evicted from 
their homes. 

You mustn’t think a dentist is mad because you catch him 
grinding his teeth. 

A fifty-dollar painted fan raises no more wind than the 
five-cent palm leaf. 

The society lady never sheds tears. She knows enough to 
keep her powder dry, 

The report that the baby elephant was born with a valise 
instead of a trunk is incorrect. 

“ A prudent man,” says a witty Frenchman, “ is like a pin. 
His head prevents him from going too far.” 

A woman isn’t fit to have a baby who doesn’t know how 
to hold it; and this is as true of a tongue as of a baby. 

“ Penny wise, and pound foolish,” soliloquized the man in 
church, and he put the penny in the box and the poundin 
his pocket. 

The Keokuk Gate City wishes to knowif a retired bag- 
gage-master can be appropriately referred to as the com- 
pany’s ex-checker. 

It has been proved that after kindling his fire a miser 
stuck a cork in the nozzle of the bellows to save the little 
wind that was left in it. 

Scientists claim that smoke injures the eyesight. But this 
is not true. The boy with a stump in his mouth can see his 
father ten squares away. 

In concluding an article on the last corn crop an Alabama 
editor remarked: “ We have on exhibition in our sanctum 
&@ magnificent pair of ears.” 

“John, how many times haveI told you always to eat 
bread with your meat ?”—“ Papa, how many times have you 
told me not to do two things at a time?” 

Teacher in high school: “‘ Are pro and con synonymous or 
opposite terms ?”—Scholar; “‘ Opposite.”—Teacher; “ Give 
an example ? ’—Scholar: ‘ Progress and Congress.” 

The brilliant Sophie Arnold, when she heard of a certain 
diplomatist that had been eaten by the wolves, exclaimed: 
- Poor brutes! Hunger must indeed be a terrible thing!” 

An exchange says that aton of gold is worth only about 
halfa million dollars. We give this for what it is worth; 
our time has been so taken up with politics, and somebody 
has hidden away the scales. 

Smithington. who is forever reeling out the same old 
yarn, explains by saying that he has always heard that one 
story’s good till another one’s told, and he doesn’t propose 
to spoil his by telling another. 


When a census taker, wishing to compliment, said to a 
citizen; “ Ah, sir, you’ve a wife of a hundred!” the lady 
grabbed a rolling-pin and sailed on him, sa : *7e8 
Villian, I told you I was only 25. Don’t you dare to put it 
down as 100!” 

The cable informs us that “Tekke Turcomans at Dash- 
berdi menace the line betwixt Chatte and ‘Ichikislar.”. We 
have been tremblingly anticipating this news for months. 
War is a terrible thing. It develops hard feelings and 
harder names, 

There was a man who had a clock, His name was Matthew 
Mears, He wound it regular every day for four-and-twenty 
years, At last his precious timepiece proved an en 
clock to be, Then a madder man than Mr, Mears I would 
not wish to see. 

Lately a gentleman sat down to write a deed, and began 
with; “Know one woman by these presents.”—" You are 
wrong,” said a bystander ; “it ought to be ‘ know all men.” 
— Very well,” answered the other, ‘if one woman knows 
it, all wen will, of course.” 

“Goods at half price,” said the sign. “How much is that 
teapot ?” asked the old lady who had been attracted by the 
announcement.—* been cents, mum.'*"—* I guess I’ll take it, 
then,” she said, throwing down a quarter. The dealer let 
her have the teapot, but took in his sign before another cus- 
tomer could comhe in, 

“* My daughter, never tell any one your private affairs,” 
said a mother in sending her daughter away upon her first 
journey. ‘ Monsieur, a third-class ticket, if you please.”— 
‘“* For where ?” asked the emplovee.—“ Is that any of your 
business?” answered mademoiselle, indignantly, remember- 
ing her mother’s advice. 

Chowder gotagood dinner at home afew days ago by 
telling his wife that he was going to bring a judge home 
with him to that meal. When he arrived, alone, and Mrs, 
Chowder asked him where the judge was, he triumphantly 
pointed to himself, remarking: “ I’m a good judge of.a din- 
ner.” He will be obliged to get a dinner in some other way 
hereafter. 

A little five-year-old girl of this city, who is receiving a 
kindergarten course in object lessons, was told by her 
teacher that the camel had four stomachs. Examining the 
block representation of this beast of the desert a moment, to 


decide where he carried them all, the little one pointed to 
the hump and exclaimed, ‘Oh, mamma, and there’s where 
he keeps them, don’t he ?” 


One of those cha acteristic Nevada stories is thus briefly 
told by the Vivginta Enterprise: “ Yesterday, during the 
gale, while boulders as big as pumpkins were fiying through 
the air, and water-pipes were being ripped out of the 
ground, an old Chinaman, with spectacles on his nose, was 
observed in the eastern part of the town, seated on 4 knoll, 
calely Aying his kite—an iron shutter, with a log-chain for 
a tail!’ 


THE BELLE CITY 


FEED CUTTER. 


The Best Feed Cutter 
in che World, 

The_ only one that runs 
light enough for Wind- 
Power. 

Send for circular, references, &¢, 
Name this paper when you write, 
DAVID LAWTON 
Manutacturer, Racine, Wis. 


Weight of two Ohio Improved Chester 
Hogs. Send for descripuon ot this tamous 
breed, and Fowls. L. B. SILVER, Cleveland, O. 











' A GOLD MOUNTED 
Revolver for $2.70s ts d ec of t ‘ 
ip é-t t, Russian Rafed 


finest English Stee! 
Elegantly Engraved Ruboor 

Barrel. Uses Extra long rice cartridge. 
Entire length 7 in. Sent with box of cartri 

of cleaning tools, for $2.70; by mai x 


Headquartersand Manufacturers. We guarantee morethan i 








@atisfaetion. better revolver cannot be purchased else- 
bere for $10. Boston, Masse 
MARK®S’ PATENT FIRST PREMIUMS, 
Artificial Limbs, with Rubber hands and fect. The Hi] 
most reliable, comfortable and useful. Mlustrated pamph- j 
let of 112 pages, containing valuable information sent 
Free to those giving satisfactory description of their 


G. H. We BATES & CO, 
case. U. 8. Gov’t Manuf’r. Soldiers’ attention specially 

















\ invited A. A. MARKS, 575 Broadway, New York City. 


THE CHAMPION 


WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the World. 


It is perfectly self-regulating. and presents no 
unnecessary surface to the wind, Pronounced 
by millwrights and mechanics to be superior to 
all other mills made. Do not buy until you 
have investigated the Champion. All informa- 
tion regarding the mill free. 











ELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ill, 





CavurTion !—The great popularity of, and increasing demand for our ‘“‘Automatic’’ Sewing Machine 


induces unprincipled agents to deceive customers by claiming, for their old pattern machines, automatic and 


other features belonging exclusively to us, 


“Niew Automatic” 


or ‘‘NO TENSION” Silent Sewing Machine 


Differs in all essential respects from every other Machine! 
Only Machine without a Tension, and Bobbin or Shuttle !— 
Only really Light-Running Machine!—Only Machine with 
Stitch-Regulator !—Easiest to Work !—Fastest !—Makes 
Strongest Seam !—Absolutely without Danger to Health! 


As it is impossible to convey by advertis 


ement an idea of the unique and wonderful features of this Machine, 


we solicit DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE from all persons owning or about to purchase a Sewing 
Machine, and will carefully and promptly reply to all communications, 


Address, 


WILLCOX & CIBBS S. M. CO., 658 Broadway, New York. 
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ACure for Foot Rot. 






BUCHAN’S 

Cresylic Sheep Dip, 
BUCHAN’S 

Cresylic Ointme 


2 in! Ag 







nt, 


aS 





Buchan’s Cresylic Sheep Dip prevents and 
cures the scab and all parasitic diseases of 
the skin. 

Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment is CERTAIN 
DEATH to the Screw-worm or Grub. 

For further particulars, send for price lists and circulars to 
KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John St., New York. 





University of the State of New York. 


fetta 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October, 
each year. Circular and information can be had on ap- 
plication to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


THOROUGHBRED AND CROSS-BREED 


OR GRADE JERSEY STOCK. 
5 fresh cows, 4 to 8 years old, with or without calves. 
6 thoroughbred Jersey Bulls, 1 to 5 years old. 
ws bss Heifers, 8 to 11 months old. 

A!l the above are, or can be registered in the A. J. C. Club 
Register. 25 cross-breed heifers and cows, 2 to 7 years old. 
These aré a mixture of the two breeds, Jerseys and Ayr- 
shires ; several are now fresh, and the balance within the 
next two months. The best family cows ever bred, all rich 
milkers and butter-makers ; some of them 2 1b. cows, beauti- 
ful in form and colors. Orders solicited for calves of either 
breed, deliverable when weaned and ready to ship at 2 to 
8 months old. M Feo range from $45 fora hig grate 
heifer calf, to 9400 or my best thoroughbred cow and calf. 

‘April, 1880. THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 


CENUINE COLLIE PUPS 


Of proved excellence and remarkable beauty at lowest prices 
eonsistent with absolute purity. Registered Jersey 
calves, Southdown sheep, Chester White, Berk- 
shire, Yorkshire, Essex pigs, all of the highest 

ity. Bred and for sale by FRANCIS MORRIS, Philadeiphia, 
Pa. (2 Please enclose stamp for full reply. 


“POLLED ANGUS 


Or Aberdeen Cattle.” Frank B. Redfield, of Batavia, New 
York, is breeding and importing these famous cattle, 
Send for Catalogue. 











WM. CROZIER, 


BEACON HILL, Northport, Long Is’and, N. Y. 

Importer and Breeder of Ayrshire, Guernsey, and 
Jersey Cattle, which always take the Highest ‘Awards at 
Co National, an International Shows. South- 


unty, State, 
down Kheep direct from Lord Walsinghan s flock, in Eng- | 


land. Berkshires of the highest type. Collie Dogs of my 
own selection on the Highlands of Scotland. An inspection 
of the stock invited. Only 2 hours from N. Y. City. 





2" FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a comple copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives ony xtractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
tion Hone oxes, al] books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patented, Sim- 
ply send your address on a postal card, veritten plainly, to 
A. Il. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


Muth’s All Metal Honey Extractor, 








Have received the Highest Encomiums!- Also Langstroth’s 
Bee Hives; Honey Jars, and a full assortment of Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Supplies. Every Bee-Keeper should send for my circular 
giving the details regarding the Care of Bees and How to get 
the most Honey. Sent free on application. 

CHAS. F. MUTH, No. 976 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


BEE Those wishing informa- 
We tion concerning our 
success in securing over 15,000 lbs. of honey from i176 
colonies, the present poor season, should send for our fall 
circular, L. C. zy BRO., 
Mohawk, N. Y. 
HE OOLOGIST,—A Magazine devoted to Birds and 


their eggs. Terms 60 cents for Current Vol. Sample 
copies 6 cents. THE OOLOGIST, Rockville, Conn. 


POULTRY WORLD. 











A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to poultry ever 
ublished. Splendidly illustrated. 
fi25 er year. Also the American 
ultry Yard, the only weekly 
peper evoted entirely to poult 
: ny ag > pol a Bot 
"Se i’, papers for $2.00. sample co 
I Pf both mailed on receipt of ning 
cents in postage stamps. 
Address H.H. STODDARD, Hartrorp, Cr. 


NOVELTY INCUBATOR, 


I offer this as the simplest, 
cheapest, and best Incubator in 
the market. Costing less than 8 cts. 
per _— for oil. Hatches 80 to 90 per 
cent almost surely. Holds 100 
Eggs. Price, $0.00, ready for 
shipment. 

Also NOVELTY HYDRO- 
MOTHER. Price, $8.50, 
ready for =. Circulars giv- 
ing full particulars on application. 


A. G. ATKINS, Orange, N. J. - 


BLOODED STOCK?! 
Thoroughbred Cattle, Sheep, 

~ ~ Hogs, Fancy Poultry, Sporting 
and Farm 8, all bred from 
the Choicest Imported and 
e-winning strains and for 

























. SS SOE LEE BUE Cartas 
Loeue, sent FREE, Address plainly, We 
& OO., 221 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 









HARNESS. 


A GOOD, SUBSTANTIAL HARNESS, 


Hand-made, full nickel-plated, for $133.50, Call and see 
orsend forsample. Also a complete assortment of RIDING 
SADDLES, BRIDLES, CARRIAGE ROBES, and DUST- 
ERS, HORSE CLOTHING, and NETS. 


Cc. B. SMITH & CO.,40 Warren St., NewYork. 


ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


(Pat. July 15, 1879.) 
Cuts washers of 
leather or rubber 
for carriages, wag- 
ons, mowing ma- 
chines, etc., from 
34 to 4 inches in 
diameter, entirely 
finished by one 
turn of the hand. 
Simple, strong, al- 
ways Seg for 
use. The Knives 
are of saw-blade 
steel. Are also 
made for brace. 
State which is wanted. Sent by mail prepaid to any address, 
en rece 50 cents. Liberal discount to agents. 
ILLARD BROS. & BARTLEY 


Cleveland, dbhio. 
GAME FOW 











WELL BORIN 


2, 85,000,000 Sore: 


Map of U.S. Showing No. 
and price of Live Stock 
mailed free; also _Cata- 
logue of Ringers, Rings, 
Stock Markers, Barbs for 
Board Fences, Huskers, 
Ladies, Ditch Cleaners, 


DH. W.HILL & CO., 


Decatur, Ill. 


ARTESIAN WELL 

DRILLING & MIN- 

ERAL _ PROSPECT- 
9 ING MACHINERY. 
and how to use, is fully illustrated, explained and highly recommended 
by the ** American turist? in the November Number 1879; 
Page 465. Send for it. Portable, low priced, worked by man, horse or 
sterm power. Needed by farmers in every county. business for 
Winter or Summer ‘and very profitable, Can get good wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of menthatneed wells. Send for 
illustrated price-list and|terms to Agents. Address 


Pierce Well Excavator! Co., 29 Rose Strect, New York, U. 5. 4. 


| Building Felt. 


This water-proof material, resem- 

bling fine leather, is for outside 

Bi work (no tar substances used) and 

inside, instead of plaster. Felt 

‘ carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples, 

“ Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 



















BRED & SHIPPED. 
@attle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 
PRODUCE COMMIS- 


Also Sporting Dogs and 
E. & 0. WARD, SION MERCHANTS. 


(28TABLISHED 1845.) Send for Circular of Great Value, 
Pou: full instructions for a 
EY, OAME. BUT ER. and PRODUCE, 
ashington St., N. 
Ret., Irving Wahonat Bank, New York City. 





A book devoted entirely to PLYMOUTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, and another on Brown LE@- 
HORNS, a book on curing POULTRY DIsEASEs, 

eS and another on How To FrEep Fowts. 
jaey Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
é five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. STODDARD, Hartford, Ct. 








REID’S 


Creamery. 


The simplest, best, and most cone 
venient yet invented. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for circular to 
A. H. REID 


GN. Eightecath Gt» 


BUTTER WORKER. 
= Lilly’s Patent. 


= Won First Premium at the 
American Institute Fair, New 
(es York, in 1878; at the Fair of the 
Penn. State Agricultural Society 
fi in 1879; at the Dairyman’s Fair at. 
Delhi, N. Y., in 1879, and at County 
Fairs innumerable. . Acknowl- 
edged to be the only self-feed- 
ing and reliable machine in 
the market. Descriptive cireu- 
lar sent free. 
C. H. R. TRIEBELS, 316 Race St., Phila, Pa. 


Square BOX UMURNS 
eapest and Best. No in- 


h 
athe ‘Sxtares and always reliable. 
f each kind made. 




























used, and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted exactly as re- 
presented. One Churn at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 
Send Postal for Circulars. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


HOUSE-KEEPERS, ATTENTION | 


THE GLOBE WASHBOARD AND THE IM- 
PROVED UNION CHURN 


Are the best in 
the world. 
} Neither have 
} any equals.Over 
600.000 Globe 
| Washboards 
=4/) sold in 1819. No 
| more sore hands 
or torn clothes 
on inferior 
washboards. 
Buy it and try 
it. The_ Im- 









hurn is the per- 

} fect butter- 

i] maker. Easier 

and quicker than by any others. One 

trial will convince any one of tire fact. 

| Send for circulars with full details. 
Liberal terms to dealers, 


UNION MANF’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


RECALIN 
PRESERVING POWDER, 


Awards and Medals: Centennial; “Superiority,” by 
the American Institute, N. Y.; as ** e Best Preserv- 
ing Salt’? at the International Dairy Fair. 

Tasteless. Preserves Butter, Eggs, Cider with fullest 
aromaasiffresh; Invaluable for Pickles, Fruits, Vegetables, 
and on Salted Meats, 

50 cent box sent by mail on recnbe of price, 

Address C. AM ENDE, Hoboken, N. J. 


WANTED. 


2 or 3 enterprising mechanics in each county to engage in 
& permanent and profitable business. 


R. M. DOWNIE & BRO., 
Allegheny City, Pa. 


C.GILBERTS 

















STARCH 


Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one, 





BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 
ORGANS IN THE WORLD; win- 
ners of highest distinction at EVERY 
WORLD’S FAIR FOR THIRTEEN YEARS. 
AND Prices, $51, $57, $66, $84, $108, to $508 

and upward. Also for easy payments, 

$5 a month, or $6.38 a quar 


HAMLIN upward. a alornes free. MASO 
& HAML ORGAN CO.,, 154 Tre 
mont St., BOSTON; 46 East 14th 
St. (Union Square), NEW YORK 
149 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 

AS 2S ATCA TLS, AEA ETT LT a TE 

USE THE VERY BEST. 
“Trade Mark.” 


ANNATTO. 


L. E. RANSOM, 34 Maiden Lane, N. ¥, City. 


MASON 
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PECIAL FROPOSITION 


TO THE 


READERS OF THIS PAPER 


We will send by MAIL 
onaurus PACKAGE of 

Son. ON our celebrated 
$s N-SU N CHOP ZEA 

on receipt ot $2 Us- 
TAGE PAID. This is the 
finest Teaimported. Itis 
a Biack Tea, with a Green 
Tea Flavor, WARRANTED TO 
SUIT ALL TASTES. Send for 
a SAMPLE PACEAGE end. en- 
joy acup of of GOO EA. 


The Great American Tea C0,, 
Importers, 

31 &33 VESEY ST., 

P, 0. Box 4235. NEW YORK. 


St. Panl, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 


Offers for sale at very low prices and on easy terms, 
3,000,000 ACRES of the most fertile lands in Minnesota, 
mostly situated R the far famed 
RED RIVE VALLEY 
of the yEF The Great 
WW EXE A. ARD 
of the World. Three dollars per acre ailowed Lo settlers for 
breaking and cultivation. Largedescriptive pamphlets and 


maps muiled free. Address 
D. McKINLAY, Land Com’r., St. Paul, Minn. 


250 MARYLAND FARMS, ™ Tracts trom so 


Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild and healthy. Titles 
are —e and ag - showing location, free. 

Cc. KE, SHANAHAN, Atty.. Easton, Md. 











ees 


WKASKKFOR X 


a ASKAFOR OK Ok 
"esrectéo’ BUT TER COLOR 


It Gives Butter the gilt-edged color Ye vor renee. The largest Butter Buyersrecommend 


Thousands of Dai en say IT IS PE 


‘T’. Used bvallthe best Creameries. Awarded the yer 


rym 
national Diploma at N. Y. Dairy Fair. ERE hl crugaistor merchant forit; or write toask what it is, what 
rlington, V 


it costs, who usesit, where to get it. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & 


» Proprietors, Bur 


MUSE MONLYMTHISMTHE FIRSTRAND MTHE MBESTR 








BUTCHER 


will send, post-paid, sample knife, 6-inch blade, for 50 cts. 


KNIVES. Hand-Forged and Warranted, 
MAHER & GROSH, Cutlers, Toledo, Ohio, 


Sticking knife, 50 ets.; Skinning knife, 75 cts. These are 


hand-forged from double shear steel, and will hold an edge. 48-page list of Pocket Cutlery, Razors, etc., free. 








$1.25 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c. 
Trial Trip, 3 months, 25c. 
with chromo. 
A LARGE 16-PAGE 
Ollustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for Premium List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 2456. 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 








Monthly.” ADAMS & BISHOP, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 



















NICE HOME FOR SALE.—I have a farm of 400 agres, 
with good house,-with nice yard of shade trees, finé gar- 
den and orchard, with good out-buildings. The land is ver 
Ene. Will only be offered for a short ime. Terms, $4,500, 
; or $4,000 cash, and balance on good time. C.D. EPzs, 
Nottaway ¢. H., Va. 


“LARGE ESTATE AT PORT ROYAL, S. 
C,, will be rented in whole or part. and on favorable 
terms, to a Company of Market Gardeners with means to 
cultivate it. Has two dwelling-houses and numerous out- 
Duilkdings. Close to cars and steamers. A first-class loca- 
tion for Strawberries and early vegetables. 
Address C. G. KENDALL. Port Royal, S.C. 


Furnished Farms to rent for half the 
crop. Farming and stock lands and tick- 
ets at low rates. Join September excur- 
sion. Address B. M. HANSON, 58 Sears’ Bldg, Bostun, Mass. 


ARYLAND IMPROVED FARMS, $7 to $25 
per acie. Oe climate. Catalogues sent tree, 


AMBERS, Federalsburg, Md. 
F 150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 
A RM Ss. i arms chea Catalogues free. 
-P.GR FFITH, Smyrna, Del. 
In the beautiful eg nd Bb Cata- 
ARMS i: logues free to all. . Addre S$ 'APLES, 

FFETT & CO., Harriagnbure, Va. 
large or small tracts; homes or investments for wnt A 
MCAFEE BROTHERS, 202 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 























000 ACRES CHOICE LANDS JN 


1ESOTA & DAKOTA. 








Over 1,000,000 Acres 
of Choice Farming Lands in 
the Near West. 
For Sale by the 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


4 PAGE AUTOGRAPH ALBUM,  Jllus- 





trated with PEN SOROLLS, Rirps. MOTTOES, 

FERNS, new Japanese Designs (JAP- 
ANESE COVER) & 100 ‘lus Quowutions, Ait FOR 
325c. Stampstaken. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


L.£= RANSOM, % MAIDEN LANE, . CITY. 
je Importer of Annatto and Dairy Colori: nge 











HAS NO 


SUPERIOR ; 


ADMITS 
No Equal. 





Stock Proof. 
Storm Proof 





x Q 
Patented in 1868 and licensed uoter all first Patents. THE J 
IT IS FREE LLEY diamond-shape STEEL BARB is placed on the ' Weight Only 
From Litigation wie wunot, ne ts harp al, if aves no room wa ye to rust 
' e, retains harp one and saves fully r t T 
= as : in weight per rod. T R. If your ‘mercnant ONE POUND 
ITISA FENCE don't keep it, send ae to Sawer. wcturers, Send for catalogue. fl 
FOR A LIFETIME. THORN WIRE HEDGE 00., Chicago, Ill. To the Rod. 





- Big Giant Corn Mill 


Every Man His Own Miller. 
ey The only Mill that will grind 
Corn with Shuck on without ex- 
tra expense. The only Mill grind- 
i.g Corn and Cob_successtully, 
that will grind Shelled Corn fine 
enough for family use. 
» _ Grinds twice as fast as any other 
Mill of same size and price. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J.A. FIELD & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo.,, U. S. Ae 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS 


Soto BrALL DEALERS THrovcHour lhe WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1I878. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 












unable 
Hon. A. H. Stephene, 
M. C., and hundreds 
~ others use them. 


FOLDING CHAIZ Co. New Haven, Conn. 


SPACTAL PREMIUMS. 


A selected list of over 100 important 
works in the several branches of Science 
offered free with new subscriptions to the 


Popular Science Monthly. 


Send postal card for full particulars to 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bonn 81., New York. 











THE COST OF 


ADVERTISING 


For any responsible advertiser, making application in 


good faith, we prepare and furnish a written estimate, 
showing the cost of any proposed advertising in the leading 
American newspapers. 


We prepare and exhibit printed proofs of any proposed 
advertisement, 

For preparing estimates no charge is made, and the uppli- 

cant is placed under no obligation to transact his advertis- 
ing business through us unless it appears to him that by 
doing so he will best advance his own tn terests. 

A copy of the advertisement, a list of the papers, the 
space the advertisement is to occupy and the time it is to 
appear, should be given with the application for an estimate 
of the cost. 

When an advertiser does not know what he wants, or 
what he ought to do, he can designate some sum of money 
within which he wishes to limit his expenditure; this will 
enable us to seg rye for him such a list of papers as will 
be the best for his purpose, within the limits which he 
prescribes. 

Send 10c. for 100-page pamphlet. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & C0., 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAUD, 
10 SPRUCE ST. (Printing-House Square), 
NEW YORK. 





Chromo. Snowflake, - Lace Cards with name, 
10c. 40 all Chromos, 10 
STAR PRINTING CO., Northford, Ct. 


Gold, Crystal, Lace Fetamed, and Chromo Cards, 
52 name in Gold 





and Jet 
CLIN TON “SROS., Clintonville, Ct. 


9 CHROMO CARDS, 10 — no two alike, with 
name, 5 post Ds -paid; stamps taken. Best ever sold, or 
money refun J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 


HORTHAND yrs, forouoniy toupns 
a - 
H i} 
Leaatione Progr sak ostene RP 
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The American Agriculturist. 


—>>—— 

The American Agriculturist was established in 1842, 
or thirty-eight years ago. The first numiber was 
issued under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. 
Allen. The original office was located in the base- 
iment of a building which stood on the present site 
6f the Times edifice. Subsequently the paper had 
several publishers—including, among other's, Sax- 
ton & Co., and likewise several assistant editors, 
including Solon Robinson. The office changed 
from one place to another until it was finally located 
at 189 Water street, nearly opposite to the United 
States Hotel. 

In 1853, Mr. Allen called to the editorial chair 
Mr. Orange Judd, whose training he thought spe- 
cially fitted him for the place. The latter had been 
reared on a farm, and, after graduating from col- 
lege, had devoted some years to the study of the 
Science of Agriculture at YaleCollege with Silliman, 
Norton, Johnson, Weld, and others. In 1856 Mr. 
Judd purchased the paper, and subsequently asso- 
ciated others with him in the ownership and edi- 
torial management. The following rules of action 
were laid down for its conduct: 

1st.—To make every line RELIABLE. 

2d.—To get the BEST reading matter at any ex- 
pense of time, labor, and money. 

8d.—To engage upon the Editorial staff the best 
men to be found in the country, those of practical 
experience and wide information. 

4th.—To always look after the wants and circum- 
stances of those struggling with limited means. 

5th.—To exclude from its business pages all ad- 
vertisements of quackery, medicines, and unreliable 
advertisers. 

6th.—_To make the paper known to the whole 
country, and adapt its pages to all sections. 

7th.—To make its teachings PLAIN and PRAO- 
TICAL as well as reliable. 

From this time forward the circulation of the 
paper increased with great rapidity, and, compelled 
to seek more commodious apartments, it removed 
(1859) to spacious quarters extending through 
from Park Row to Nassau Street. New subscrib- 
‘ers continued to pour in from all quarters,and it 
was not long before the American Agriculturist sub- 
scription books embraced names from nearly every 
Post-Office in the United States. Since that period 
the regular circulation of the American Agricul- 
turist has often been above 100,000, sometimes run- 
ning up to nearly 150,000. In 1867 the paper moved 
to its present site—the six-story building at 245 
Broadway—which was purchased and specially 
fitted up at large expense to meet the growing 
wants and requirements of the establishment. 
During the past twenty years the American Agri- 
eulturist has absorbed, by purchase and otherwise, 
some twenty other journals of a similar character 
throughout the United States. This unexampled 
prosperity has been due to rigid adherence to the 
rules referred to above. It hasalways been the aim 
of the paper to secure the very ablest talent in the 
country, and, though issued only twelve timesa 
year, the annual editorial expenses have been 
larger than those of many metropolitan dailies. 

Eighteen years ago, Dr. George Thurber, who 
is one of the highest authorities in botany and hor- 
ticulture and has no superior in general departments 
of knowledge, became associated with Mr. Judd in 
the editorial supervision of the paper, and they 
continue in that relation at the present time. 

The illustrations have been a leading feature of 
the American Agriculturist, and no expense has been 
spared to secure the very best. Many hundred 
thousands of dollars have been expended in this 
manner for the benefit of the readers. 

Another feature which has specially commended 
itself to the public, and which is still prominently 
maintained, is the exposure of Humbugs and 
fraudulent schemes of all descriptions. Thou- 
éands of grateful letters from those who would 
otherwise have suffered, bear witness to the value 
and importance of these exposures. For other 
feading features, we refer the reading public to 
the paper itself. 

Continuing under the same auspices, with strong 
young men training to the work, it may be safely 


-way, Sweden, and through all Europe. 





predicted that, as grand and successful as has been 
its career in the past, and as high as its standard 
is to-day in circulation and influence, not only 
throughout our own country, but in other lands, 
the American Agriculturist is only entering the gate- 
way of a stil] wider field of circulation, and of use- 
ful work and influence. 





The Amerikanischer Agriculturist. 

The Amerikanischer Agriculturist was established 
in 1858, twenty-two years ago. It has had all the 
advantage of the machinery and expense employed 
in the preparation of the American Agriculturist, 
and the writers are thoroughly familiar with the 
wants and requirements of German farmers, gar- 
deuers, fruit growers, etc., in the United States. 
Professor Charles Munch, of Missouri, whose name 
is well known wherever the German tongue is 
spoken, has for years had control of departments 
in the paper especially adapted to his countrymen, 
and it has given such satisfaction that the German 
Agriculturist is now largely read in the Fatherland. 
One class there take the paper because of the prac- 
tical hints and suggestions. Another class, who 
contemplate emigrating to the United States, sub- 
scribe in advance to the Amerikanischer Agriculturist, 
in order to acquire knowledge and information re- 
garding the climate, soil, and agricultural features 
generally of the new country to which they are 
going. It likewise has subscribers in Russia, Nor- 
Those in 
this country having relatives and friends in the 
old world, who are preparing to emigrate hither. 
and settle on farms, cannot do them a greater ser- 
vice than in sending them the Amerikanischer Agri- 
eulturist, for preparation prior to their departure. 
Like the American Agriculturist, the Amerikanischer 
Agriculturist has successfully gone forward, while 
other similar papers have succumbed, until it is 
now, with one exception, the only purely German 
agricultural journal published in the United States. 
It is furnished at the same low rate as the American 
Agriculturist, viz., $1.50 per year, postage prepaid. 








Why they Do Not Stay on the Farm. 


There is no denying it; the boys do not stay 
upon the farm, and will not unless some constraint 
is put upon them. Why is it ? There are many causes 
operating to this end ; the new land in the west, the 
adventure of mining life in the mountains, the new 
fields open in the cotton belt, speculation and busi- 
ness in the neighboring village or city—but above 
all these is the social leanness and starvation of 
American agricultural life. We are speaking now 
of the isolated farming districts, from five to ten 
miles from the market town. Here is the old style 
school house, and the means of education are just 
as they were fifty years ago or more ; the winter 
school of four months, taught by master, and sum- 
mer school of three, taught by mistress, both hired 
at cheapest rates, and some are still ‘‘ boarding 
round.” The old church is yet there for Sunday 
gatherings, and church and school are about the 
only occasions of social life known to old and 
young, except in rare visits to other communities. 
The main thing is work, early and late, summer and 
winter; and the chief problem for the brain to 
solve is how to get a living. The whole population 
is not so much engaged in living, and in enjoying 
life, as in getting ready to Jive. If we look in-doors 
there is rather a lean larder the year round. Salt 
junk and potatoes are the main stay. The body is 
not well provided for. The search for a soft bed is 
not well rewarded. The intellectual life is more 
poorly fed. Often no paper at allistaken. If one 
is afforded, it is likely to be a political journal. 
Agricultural papers are the rare exception. There 
is little but gossip for the mind to feed upon. The 
school is often neglected because the boys and 
girls are wanted at home. The church is neglected 
because it is not convenient to go to meeting. The 
horse sheds are not built, the horse is lame, the 
carriage has a broken spring, or, more likely, the 
preacher gives out too much light for the surround- 
ing darkness. Bats love twilight. The muscles are 
overtaxed, and vitality is mainly occupied in sus- 





taining the waste of muscle. There is no time for 
recalling the daily news, for discussing egricultural 
topics even, or for the enjoyment of social life at 
the table. Father and mother live under pressure 
all the while. Hearty sympathetic interest in any- 
thing outside of the farm, is almost unknown. 
Smiles are few, and jokes still fewer. Young 
America on the farm revolts against this eternal 
round of solemn facts. He wants a little variety in 
his diet for his body, and for the mind. He 
has seen agricultural papers with pictures of 
fine horses and cattle, houses, and barns, labor- 
saving machines, and tools. He would like to read 
about these things, and realize the pictures. He 
wants more papers and books, lyceums, lectures, 
and especially more society. He wants to enjoy 
life a little while he is young, and not to wait for 
gray hairs before he begins to live.—Here is the 
cause of our waning agriculture and deserted farms, 
The remedy is more easily seen than applied. We 
must have more living while we are getting ready 
to live. 





Business Habits for Farmers. 


There is probably not one farmer in ten thousand 
who keeps a set of accounts from which he can at 
any moment learn the cost of anything he may 
have produced, or even the cost of his real prop- 
erty. A very few farmers who have been brought 
up to business habits keep such accounts, and are 
able to tell how their affairs progress, what each 
crop, each kind of stock, or each animal has cost, 
and what each produces. Knowing these points a 
farmer can, to a very great extent, properly decide 
what crops he will grow, and what kind of stock 
he willkeep. He will thus be able to apply his 
labor and money where it will do the most good. 
He can weed out his stock and retain only such 
animals as may be kept with profit. For the want 
of such knowledge, farmers continue, year after 
year, to feed cows that are unprofitable, and fre- 
quently sell for less than her value one that is the 
best of the herd, because she is-not known to be: 
any better than the rest. Feed is also wasted upon: 
ill-bred stock, the keep of which costs three or- 
four times that of well-bred animals, which, as has: 
been proved by figures that cannot be mistaken,, 
pay a large profit on their keeping. For want of’ 
knowing what they cost, poor crops are raised year: 
by year at an actual loss, provided the farmer’s: 
labor, at the rates current for common labor, were: 
charged against them. To learn that he has been: 
working for 50 cents a day, during a number of: 
years, while he has been paying his help twice as: 
much, would open the eyes of many a farmer who 
has actually been doing this, and it would convince: 
him that there is some value in figures and book 
accounts. 





Farm Villages, 
—_—~— 

There is no necessity that farmers should be 
isolated so much as they generally are, nor any 
need that the farm buildings should be in the cen- 
ter of each farm, It is simply a matter of figures 
and calculation, as to whether the saving of a few 
hours’ labor—or a few days in the aggregate—year- 
ly, in hauling the crops to the barn, with the barn 
and house in the center of the farm, and a mile 
away from the nearest neighbor, is of more value 
or more convenient than to have one’s neighbors 
closer and one’s fields farther off. There are many 
advantages in having three or four homesteads eon- 
tiguous and forming a hamlet, or with a few tenant 
houses or cottages, asmall village. This is especial- 
ly desirable in the West, where the land was origi- 
nally so divided that four farms necessarily meet at 
one corner, where two roads cross. Where farms 
are 160 acres in extent, there would then be four 
houses together at every mile; four sets of farm 
buildings; four orchards, and four plantations, 
which would condense the shelter provided by 
these, and make it much more effective than 
when scattered half-a-mile apart. There would be 
far better social opportunities than farmers now 
enjoy, and many more opportunities for combining 
labor and capital in joint enterprises, 
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14tH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, NEW YORK. ih F ; G 0 t D S 

Grand Central Fancy and Dry BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 

CASH ven ‘enainetio 
Goods Establishment. BLACH Goons, | OCR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT is now 50 
IMPORTERS, MANUF ACTURERS, AND RETAIL ERS OF PRINTS, systematized, and in charge of such thoroughly competent 
ABGEST VARIETY OF GOODS SOLD B PERCALES, | 21d experienced hands, that persons unable to visit our 
ANY HOUSE IN AMERICA. LINENS and COTTONS, j store can do their shopping by writing us for samples or 
ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. DRESS MAKING, goods, with the assurance of getting them at the same 
OUR PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 9 prices asifbuyingin person. Wecarry anaveragestock 
alice — er of abouthalfa million of dollars, all bought for prompt 
VERY SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO EVERY “oo cash in the markets of Europe as well as in this country, 
MAIL ORDER, INFANTS’ WEAR, * | Try us, and see how cheaply and quickly you can get 
AND OUR Br OM WN eTHEIORDE OF THE CITY BOYS? W what you want by mail or express, When in town we 
CAN RE Ly AS D, : sat isk ac TORIDY NEILL —= GIRLS WEAR, shall be pleased to have you call on us, 
I Ss R 
roorm. Busnes, SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR SAMPLES. 
id 
R.H M ACY & CO maxpeEncers,| COOPER & CONARD, 
% e e TRIMMINGS, IMPORTERS AND RETATL 
~ ae Ninth and Market Streets, 
Merino, etc. Established 1852, Mention this paper. § 














UNIVERSAL 
Clothes Wringer. 


Our claim for merit is based 
upon the fact that a chemical 
analysis proves that the tobacco 
grown in our section is better 
adapted to makeaGOOD,PURE, 
satisfactory smoke than ANY 
OTHER tobacco grown in the 
world; and being situated in 
the HEART of this fine tobacco 
section, WE have the PICK of 
the offerings. The public ap- 
preciate this; hence our sales 
EXCEED the products of ALL 
the leading manufactories com- 
bined. jes~None genuine unless tt 
bears the trade-mark of the Bull. 


W. T. BLACKWELL & CO. 


Durham, N.C. 
Manufacturers of the Original and Only Genuine 


TRADE MARK. 




















cms inn £4 
DURHAM 
TOBACCO 


SAFE. PROMPT. LIBERAL. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
INCORPORATED THIRD MO. 22, 186 
Simple, intelligible, untechnical A ws of policy. Liberality and accommodation to 
Strict business methods. 























Improved with Rowell’s Double Cog-Whee's on both ends 
of each roll. 
Over 1,000,000 Sold! 


And now in use, giving “ Universal ” satisfaction. 


EVERY WRINGER WARRANTED. 


Be sure and inquire for the * Universal.” 
Sold by the Principal Jobbers in Hardware 
and House-Furnishing Goods every where. 


Metropolitan Manufacturing Co., 


32 Cortlandt St., New York. 
ALL EX- 


PRESS CHARGES 


Exceedingly low death-rate. 
policy-holders. Conservative management. 








BICKFORD PORTABLE PUMP 









SIMPLE AND EASY TO WORK. 
TiRoWs CONTINUOUS STREAM 
aasoinmeaatittiems 


Rt WINDOWS=SPRINKLING LAWNS, 
APSF HROWING POISONOUS — 































NEW CROP TEAS, 





all kinds, 
er Ib. gq 1 PAID on $5 orders. 
rst time these EXTRAORDINARY 
Teas have ever INDUCEMENTS ON 
been offered at 60c. LARGE ORDERS. 


Send postal card 
for further par- 
ticulars. 


Same quality = 
in stores for 80c 
and $1.0 00 per Ib. 





PARENTS! REMEMBER THAT 





31 & 33 Vesey St. THE BEAUTIFUL 

P.0. Box 4235 NEW YORE. ¢ ? L A c K T | im 
BAND EISTRUENT CATALOGUE. <a UPON CHILDREN’S SHOES, 
frpaa Soxb BY Heroneans ie $7 Reduce Shoe-Bills More than One-Half 






Caps, Belts, Pouches, Pom- 
pons, Drum Majors’ Stafis 
and Hats, Epaulets, Cap- 
Lamps, Stands, and Out- 
fits contains 85 pages of 
informationfor musicians. 





BEAUTY OF THE TPINEST SHOE. 


PENN MUTUAL 


The Grandest Book out is the New Ilnstrated 


OBJECT TEACHING STOCK BOOK. 











PY) 
Mailed free. Addres 
Jim \ LYON & HEALY, 162 State 8t., Chicago, Ill, Embracin Hersh Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poul- 
* —their breeds, bipeding, training, care, and manage- 
Shs: their diseases, comers, prevention, symesows, “i LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MARK®S’ PATENT FIRST PREMIUMS, 
ASSETS, $7,031,318.84. 


- Artificial Limbs, with Rubber hands and fect. The [7m 
most reliable, comfortable and uaeful. Illustrated pamph- Fj 
let of 112 pages, containing valuable information sent & 
co to those giving satisfactory description of their 
ase. U. 8. Gov’t Manuf’r. Soldiers’ eT omeneny 
id invited. ‘A. A, MABES, 576 Broadway, New York City. 


remedies. Giving the most ene jw ae 
Russell Manning, M. D., 8, P4066 
Illustrations, and 2 superb charts- how to Rift the age. 
Agents are making wonderful sales, because farmers 
actvally need the work. It saves them money. For 


full particulars address 
ae; HUBBARD ARD BROS., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 







Purely Mutual. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, Pres't. 
sof Annual Statement Mg at met cost. P ama and 
nua ement furnishe nts wante 
Apply to H.S. 8 STEPHENS, V. P. 
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WJOHN A few of the Best Autographs, showing Improvement from Using 


ASBESTOS GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 
LIQU IDPAINTS (Seif-Teaching Penmanship), received Recently. 


Style: Present Style: 
Are the purest, finest, richest, most durable and economical Femmer Style _— 


paints ever made for structural purposes. See editorial . 

article in April No., 1879, of Am. Agriculturist. Samples of ¢ , . * 

colors and Descriptive Price Lists free by mail. / n/( ' 
ee en af e 


Worcester, Mass., January 9th, 1880. Post-office address: Thorndike, Massachusetts. 
r 


° ° .. 87 Mai . Y cs ‘ » ° : r rr » 
Sis es We oa si maeg ter. Me Co.'s goods The best specimens of improvement this month come from Mr. W. Wirtawrne, 205 Wade St., 
others in the Cincinnati, Ohio, now bookkeeper for W. W. Bostwick & Co., of that city, his rapid and neat 








“ We do not believe the improvement has ever becn equalled."—Arthur's Home Magazine, Phila. 








— — an med Re gh A A ge 4. . 
market. As compared’ with other uid Paints, 8 suf- “teaghe ” * sae , is F A 
ficient for us to Tate that we have displaced them all in penmanship securing him the position. We give his portrait and autographs (both old and 
favor of the former. Truly Yours, new) below: 
JEROME MARBLE & CO. [From the Inter-Ocean, (From the Methodist Re- 
DAMS, Mass., May 9th, 1879. Chicago.) corder, Pittsburgh.) 


A 
H. W. Jonns Mra. Co., 87 Maiden Lane. New Yor “ GASKELL'’s COMPENDIUM “There is no one accom- 








Dear Sirs :—We have sold and used H. W. Johns’ Liquid has become the most popular pitas young folks can 
arto al guotaresel men, Among ome LL brown | eli teuching., Penmanship qr atehentasee rosea 
) , B use m. . TS, Li. 1. ver published. as 50 securi 
Saper Co., Renfrew M’f’g Co., pe Fn De orks, Freeman to the extent of nearly one it, than a good handwriting. 

’g Co. We think they are the = a NOLE & co hundred thousand, going to Hitherto the only really val- 
Yours truly, gaan . all parts of the English- uable instruction in this 
Lake View Hovse, Ltvonta, N. Y., Heb. 9th, 1830. speaking and writing world, branch has been confined al- 
H. W. Jouns Mra. Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New York: and furnishing young people most exclusively to a few 
Dear Sirs:—We have used your Paint on our buildings with the material for self- business colleges, to attend 
and find one coat goes as far, and covers . bg aoe instruction at their own which requires both time 
coats of Lead and Oil. Yours truly, . lt. BOLLES. homes, in a complete, com- and means. A new system 
OFFICE OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, pact, and elegant form. of self-teaching, promising 
° New York, July 22d, 1878. thousands of the best young everything one could learn 
=? ‘cen oped pay bane ped outside work nen . a Phan Sh Ploy ‘ane pte t ‘the 
A — med, have learn 8 al 
of my house, and can already see that the work done with it it; and this claim is eubaten- fireside at home, or in the 
ampere to that done with the Lead and Oil Paint. Iam tiated by the hundreds of office or other place of busi- 
= ; ap el ~~g a and wish now to try the pure a, vad ee _— “2's —_ ——— 
—— = andwriting, cop’ the might used for practice 
Yours truly, HENRY STEWART. ere ic process, ROW ; without a teacher, is pub- 
n Ww.3 uve. Co. 8? Maiden fuares. Nort Ist, 1878. a Hr rw in the Sot D ear sit Beng te 7 
. JOHNS . Co., a! ane, Ne H nes and other periodi ." chester, New Hampshire. 
Deak Srrs:—In answer to your se mtd as to how we like “— cn is very popular Pa all our 
your Paint, we are more than entirely satisfied with it. As [Demorest's Monthly, N. ¥-.} leading cities, many of the 
you are aware, we are large users of paint, and of all that “There is mo more sure best now i 
we have ever used, are satisfied yours is far —— it is test of refinement than an business colleges, and occu- 
put on with less labor, covers better, flows more easily, has elegant handwriting, and ying positions in insurance 
a better body, and, as far as our experience Ses will stand there ig no. accomplishment bese and as bookkeepers, 
the weather better than any — paint we NOW ve ii ia More Fare, because unless &c., in'other establishments, 
Be ey a, Sequired in youth, its diflenlt to attain stn later years: | having learned from it. It give also, « complete course 
as when first applied. Respectfully yours, A most useful aid tothe acquisition of a clear, beautiful | in ladies’ penmanship of the fashionable styles, and is 
OSIAH BARBER & SONS, bel on namo A * tc anc ap ay seri ll “4 used by them to a considerable extent. 
iy nvaiu 0) eatas 
Manufacturers of Woollen Goods and Carpetings. Bandsome style of handwriting.” rma Present Style: 
H. W. JOHNS’ M’f’g Co., 87 Maiden Lane.N. Y. Former Style: 
s 








WHAT EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE! | OR SA beiztliLo) 


THE NEW AMERICAN 

















READING CHARTS eh side 
: FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. ® Former Style: Pomiar iyses 

Numbers ina Set. 26x33 inches in size. On Wal- 

a ller. With =F "On y $5.00 per Set. v 
MITOHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS, ; & 
ee ee See em. u ad 
8, r ; 3 ’ . 
TH BUTLER & CO, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Present Style: Present Style: 





apertus Cele Single rood Loodia Shot-Gun at 
Beatie Goan idee won Patch p approved Post-office address: 31 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. Post-office address: Brandon, Vermont. 
0 
s 








ro’ 
ish and merican makes. Ail kinds of s im- 








Paacvatae seuure Soest 
See e TE Atier ts | ay AAPPREY, OOMPREDEEIE sats. fe ¢ GORE SEIPEROOE, OF 
ee ; ts G@, LADIES’ NMANSHIP .» &C. By s of this self-teaching system any one can acquire 
712 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. a rapid and beautiful handwriting at odd thours without : ees It is the finest emsaneiie ever published, 





and put up in durable and elegant form. PRICE ONE DOLLAR, for which it will be mailed, prepaid, 
anywhi Address : 


ere. 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Principal Business College, Jersey City, N. J. 


Also, Proprietor Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N. H. 
62 The Penman's Gazette, handsomely illustrated, giving many other specimens of improvement, orna- 
mental penmanship, &c., &c., and full particulars of this system, free to all who write for it. 





Xxx COT (not painted, White Duck) $2, TO KEEP — ae meena 
. “= Ne Secondary 
MN Ww wim IDE ine 


USE 
IMPROVED PRESERVING POWDER 


It does notimpair the taste or flavor, is thoroughly 
reliable and absolutely harmless to the human system. 

SEND 35 cts. for a samiple, forwarded free, sufficient for 
40 gallons. Per pound $1.50, sufficient for 300 gallons. 


3 Ss ¥ ; : a 
WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. W¥. receiver paying charges. Price lower in larger quantities. 
Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required. W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York. 
Manufacturers of Portable and pT Steam | Better than a hammock, as it fits the bodv He pleasantly, and 
nes of the highest standard, in every respon. of | les straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self-fastening. 
erials and workmanship. Were pioneers in the manu- | It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet- 
attained the highest standard in excellence of work- | of Mississippi River and north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. ; C. Everything you may want at the 
manship, simplicity of design and capacity of power. For | For 95 centa, in \ innegota, Missouri and Iowa, Lowent Prices known. Valuable 
& quarter of a century have maintained their manufacture, I [ 108 Fulton St., Boston; Presents given to any one making up clubs. Our la 
p- ndard Portable and Agricultural Engines | 207 Canal St., New York; 165 North Second St., Philadelphia; | lustrated catalogue of over 10,000 articles sent free. Address 
’ 
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Canvas and Fa: 
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Canvas ~<a 

Bolster, $3.00. 
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GEST Bargains offered in Dry 
Goods, Fancy Goods, Clothing, 
Musical Instruments, Watches, 
Clocks, Revoivers Rifles, Shot 
Guns; in fact, Anything and 


factu: sportsmen, e 

with determined policy to build only the best machinery place ay the house.” Sp!endid for invalids or children. Sent 
from the best materials, and in the best manner of | on receipt of price, orC.0.D. For 50 cts. extra, with 
qeastraction. and with continued improvements have | order, I will prepay expressage to any railroad station east 











re of Practically Portable Steam Engines, and | ings, te. Good for the lawn, piazza, or “coolest 
world. Descriptive circulars sent on application. 94 Market 8t., Chicago. Send fur Circulars, BELCH JAMES & CO., Box 670, Bostom, Mass. 











SPLENDID PREMIUM LIST. °” 


We invite the careful attention of all 
our friends and the ‘‘ rest of mankind” 
to the remarkably fine list of Articles 
and Books described in the following 
26 pages. ‘The variety is very large, 
containing something suitable to every 
circumstance, every occupation—for old 


and young—things valuable for one’s | 


own use, for Presents to Friends, for 
Holiday Presents, Wedding Gifts, ete. 


Easily Obtained. 


There is not a town or neighborhood 
in all the country where one or more 
persons of a little enterprise, may not 
secure one, two, or more of these excel- 
lent Premium Articles without money 


| 


Who Can Get Premiums, 


iaa- PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that no 
premium is offered! to any one as an inducement to 


| become a subscriber. If the American Agriculturist 
' isnot good enough and cheap enough—does not 
' contain useful information enough in its reading 


pages, its many hundreds of engravings, its trust- 


| worthy business pages—to be worth its small sub- 


outlay, and at the same time confer a | 


real benefit upon every person they shall | 


influence to become a subscriber and 
reader. It only needs the will—the de- 
termination—to accomplish it easily. 


Those not having time or inclination to 
get them as premiums, will find some 
smaller articles offered at the close of next 
page in connection with subscriptions. 


Others will find it convenient to 
secure them by PURCHASE at the 
prices named with each, as they are se- 
lected with special care, and many of 
them can be sent anywhere by mail. 


Of Guaranteed Quality. 


Every Article offered on the following 
pages is of the best Quality, guaranteed 
to be just as described. Every thing is 
New from the Manufacturers—no sec- 
ond-hand, or shop-worn, or unsalable 
article is offered. These facts will make it 
all the more desirable to secure them, as 
there will be no risk or fear of deception 
or of defect in the quality or character. 


New Premiums This Year, 


The Premium List may look familiar to old sub- 
scribers, because it contains all the old premiums 
we could arrange for, which were largely called for 
and approved last year and are therefore likely to 
ibe wanted by others. But many NEW and desir- 
able articles are scattered all through the following 
pages, whereever the printer has found it most con- 
venient to arrange them in making up the columns, 





Carefully Preserve This Premium 
Sheet for future reference. The Offers go into 
effect Sept. 1, 1880, and extend to June 380, 1881. 





scription price, DON’T TAKE IT. 


Those Subscribers who are in no premium list, 
are, as members of the family, so to speak, given 
an opportunity to get some Premium articles at 
lower rates than “ outsiders,” as noted on p. 878. 


The Premiums are offered as remuneration for time, 
or effort, ised in making the American Agriculturist 
known to others, inviting them +o subscribe, in re- 
ceiving and forwarding new single subscriptions, 
or collecting clubs of subscribers, old or new. It 
is supposed that any one doing this is himself a 
subscriber, except in the case of dealers. BOUT 
any one may include his own name m a club of two 
or more names for a Premium.—(It is hardly ‘‘ on 
the square”’ for one to drop his own subscription, 
and send in the name of another member of his 
family, or other person, as a new name.) 


Politics Will Rage 


during two or three months. Any enterprising 
man, without lessening his public (or political) 
duties, may keep quietly picking up names of sub- 
scribers, and thus get from our premium list some- 
thing valuable to show (or use, or sell) after the 
“smoke of battle” in politics clears away. Hes 
gin to-day. (Sec ‘‘ Extra Long Year,” p. 878.) 








To Strangers. 


The American Agriculturist (so called because 
started in IS42, as a Rural Journal) has been 
greatly enlarged, and widened in scope, without 
change of name, until it now meets the wants of 
ALL classes, in City, Village, and Country ; it is liter- 
aly EVERYBODY’s PAPER. It helps 
th FARMER, the GARDENER, the 
FRUIT GROWER, the MECHANIC, 
th PROFESSIONAL and BUSINESS 
man; it greatly aids every HOUSE-KEEP- 
ER; it pleases and instructs the WOU'TH 
and the LUTTLE ONES. 


It is edited with great care, labor, and ex- 
pense, to have every line reliable, while its pages 
abound in a great variety of usefal, practical, 
reliable information and suggestions. 

Every number contains 40 or more large pages, 
well printed on fine paper; besides a Tinted Cover 
newly Illustrated on each number. 

Every number contains from 60 to 100 NEW 
Engravings, describing a great variety of La- 
bor-saving, Labor-helping devices and Household 
Economies, Animals, Plants, Flowers, with many 
Pleasing Pictures, etc. In this respect it surpasses, 
by far, all other like journals, and ts wanted by every 
one, in Country, Vilfage, and City, no matter how 
many other journals re may have. 


Its constant Exposures of Humbugs and 
Swindling Schemes are invaluable everywhere, and 
save many times its cost to almost every reader. 
It admits no medical advertisements, and no un- 
trustworthy advertisers. Its immense circulation 
enables the Publishers to issue it at very low rates, 
and to deal liberally with subscribers in the way of 
premiums, etc. ‘laking into account ite size, its 
reliability, its beauty, its REAL VALUE, it is the 
CHEAPEST JOURNAL IN THE WORLD! 
CE _____ 





Preminm-Giving Explained. 


Some who have not looked into it, 
imagine that premiums are given to make 
the paper itself more attractive ; or that 
expense for premiums lessens the value 
of the paper itself. Nothing of the kind, 
but quite otherwise, as witness: 

Most active business enterprises, pub- 
lishing included, employ agents or retail 
dealers at different points to carry on 
and extend the business, and pay them 
by commissions or reductions in prices. 
The Publishers of the American Agri- 
culturist merely follow the general cus- 
tom in their own way. ‘[t is very 
convenient to the subscribers themselves, 
as well as to the publishers, to have one 
or more persons in each locality who 
will receive and forward subscriptions 
and solicit new names. 


But this 80 
extensively, and the profits on indi- 
vidual subscriptions are so small, that 
a system of agencies is impracticable ; 
the Publishers therefore invite everybody 
so disposed to act as voluntary agents 
in gathering and forwarding the sub- 
scriptions of both old and mew readers. 
As areturn for such friendly aid, they 
now, as for over 20 years past, offer a list 
of good Premium Articles, Books, etc., 
simply as rewards or remuneration to 
those who voluntarily give any time or 
attention to promoting the interests or 
circulation of the American Agricul- 
turist. These Premium Articles are 
just as good as money, for use, or for sale 
even, while, by special facilities, by large 
cash and wholesale purchases, by adver- 
tising arrangements, etc., the Publishers 
are able to offer in these articles much 
higher rewards than they could in money. 


Journal circulates 


{ay-The money paid for these premiums comes 
from advertising receipts, which are increased by 
the larger circulation obtained through premium- 
giving. Much extra advertising comes through the 
extra premium sheet itself; in fact, the paper is 
better and cheaper because of the premium enterprise. 
Ss a 


Some Good Advertisements will be 
found on pages 375 and 376,also on pages 405 to 
A132, and on three cover pages, which will be worth 
looking through for information. This Journal ex- 
cludes all medical and all unreliable advertisements 
and advertisers. We aim to admit only those whe 
have both the ability and intention to do just as they 
promise. When writing to our Advertisers, please 
inform them where you saw their announcemente, 
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It is Important to 
READ All the following 


Premium Regulations: 


Ast. Send subscriptions as fast as gathered (with 
the exact money), that the Subscribers may begin 
to receive the Journal at once, and take your own 
time to complete your list and select your prem- 
iums. You can have all the time desired up éo July, 
1881. In sending names for a premium club, 
state the fact, and they will be entered to your 
credit in a special Premium Record. You canclose 
your list and call for your premiums at any time 
previous to July 1, 1881..... 2d. Old and new 
subscribers all count in Premium Clubs of 
two or more names, but a portion at least should 
be new names; it is partly to get these 
that we offer premiums to canvassers....3d. 
Premium clubs may be from any number of differ- 
ent Post-Offices, if all are gathered and sent by the 
same person. Clubs may consist of Znglish or Ger- 
man subscriptions, or both....4th. A Specimen 
Number will be supplied free, when needed for can- 
vassing, but extra numbers are expensive, and 
should be used carefully and economically, and 
where they will ¢e. Other specimen numbers will 
be sent, post-paid, to canvassers only, on receipt of 
six cents for each copy desired. The regular price 
is 15 cents per number. 


Get Premium Names Anywhere. 
—As above noted (3), names for Premium Clubs 
can be gathered from any number of post-oflices, 
and the papers will be mailed to each subscriber’s 
address—but the names for any Premium Club 
must all be sent in by the person who collects them. 


[= Subscriptions Count ONLY in 
@ne Premium List. — Of course zo 
subscription can count more than once for any 
premiums; or be counted for any premium, when 
articles or Books are taken with subscriptions, at 
lower prices, as offered in 3d column of this page. 


Delivering the Premiums,—aAll mail- 
able premium articles will be delivered free at the 
Office, 245 Broadwav, or be forwarded by mail, 
post-paid, to any part of the United States and 
Territories when no postage is specified, or on re- 
ceipt of the postage when any amount is stated. 
Unmailable articles will be forwarded by freight, 
express, or otherwise, as desired by each recipient, 
the carriage to be paid by the recipient. The ex- 
clusion of some articles from foreign mails, and the 
varying duties or Custom charges upon others, 
preclude any general rule for foreign lands. To 
British America, (except Newfoundland,) 
the postage to be prepaid on Mailable Premiums is 
10 cents on each parcel, and nothing over 8 ounces 
can be mailed. Newfoundland postage is the same 
as to Postal Union foreign lands. We will make all 
possible efforts to accommodate our foreign readers. 


Foreign Subscription Rates.—The 
Subscription Rates of the American Agriculturist 
(English or German editions) are the same every- 
where, EXCEPT that 18 cents per year additional 
for the extra postage is required when this Journal 
is mailed outside of the United States or the 
Canadas. With this exception, and the matter of 
delivery noted above, the Premium offers are uni- 
versal to all countries embraced in the Postal Union. 


Low Express Charges.—On such arti- 
cles as are to be forwarded by express or freight, 
the charges will usually be moderate. The cost in 
any particular case can be best learned at the express 
or freight office nearest one’s own residence, 


Registering’? Premium Articles 
Mailed.—Mailable articles, of 2d and 3d class, 
can now be “Registered’’ for 10 cents extra per 
parcel, up to four pounds. Any one entitled toa 
premium article to be sent by mail can have it reg- 
istered by sending us this extra 10 cents. 





GERMAN Subscriptions Count in 
Premium Lists.—The subscription rates of 
the German (Amerikanischer Agriculturist) are pre- 
cisely the same as for the English Edition, and 
any Premium List may consist wholly of English or 
of German subscriptions, or of any part of each. 


The Prices of ,.Premiums, as given, 
are the lowest regular standard rates established by 
the manufacturers and dealers. These prices are 
frequently lower than similar articles of the same 
good quality are sold for in many places. 


How to Send Momey.—Send money by 
Postal Money Order, or by Checks or Drafts on New 
York Banks or Bankers, payable to order of 
Orange Judd Company. If neither of these is ob- 
tainable, send the money by Register Letter, affix- 
ing stamps both for the postage and registry. 


Large Pay Little Work. 


One subscriber obtained each day (or evening, with- 
out loss of time), is 25 a month, and that will bring 
the reward of good articles from the premium list, 
worth $25.0@Q either for use or sale, or $25.00 in 
good Books, or several smaller articles, worth toge- 
ther $25.00, when subscriptions are sent at full rates 
($1.50 a year). There are few places where there not 
at least 25 persons who would be much benefited by 
reading the American Agriculturist, and who would 
take it if shown its real value. In many single 
towns there are from fifty to twelve hundred sub- 
scribers, and premium clubs need not be confined 
to one town or post-office. 








A CAPITAL BUSINESS.—While every sub- 
scriber can collect, in his own vicinity, two, five, ten, 
twenty, up to one hundred or more premium names, as 
many have done, many others can pursue canvassing as a 
good and profitable Business, receive the premium arti- 
cles, and sell them for cash, as they are all good, popu- 
lar, and readily salable. This has been done with great 
profit in years past. Some make poor work at first, but 
by perseverance and learning how to do it, they become 
expert and highly successful. The most successful 
canvasser in this way is a Lady who has thus secured an 
income larger than is obtained by most farmers or pro- 
fessional men. —8~Weemploy no ‘Agents,’ and issue 
no certificates, but any one can canvass where he is 
known, and if desiring to go into neighboring towns 
can, if himself trustwortby, get any needed endorsements 
from persons well known in his own section of country. 


c= Extra Long Year, 


Beginning To-day !—To help all our 
friends to immediate success in securing valuable 
Premium articles, we make the following offer: 








Every new subscriber for 188 received after 
Sept. Ist, 1880, will be entered at once upon our 
mail books, and receive, without charge, 
the numbers issued in 1880 after his name arrives. 


(Subscribers received in September, 1880, get the 
paper ES months for a year’s payment ; in Oc- 
tober, 14 months; in November, 13 months.—) 
[ae This offer is to AILE. NEW subscribers for 
1881, in premium clubs or otherwise. Sothe form- 
ing of premium clubs can Begin at Once.— 
The extra copies offered will be a special incentive to 
new subscribers. Old subscribers need no induce- 
ment, and they will renew now for next year, as 
well as later, and thus help swell the premium club. 


BEGIN AT ONCE. | 


While the Premiums are for volume 40 (all of 
1881), the collecting of names can be best begun at 
once. For strong Reasons see item ** FP Extra 
Long Wear.” [(@Jairs, Political Gatherings, 
evening visits, correspondence with friends, etc., can 
all be used advantageously in collecting names. 








( 





Articles Wanted at a Definite 
Time, for Premiums or otherwise, should be 
secured long enough in advance to allow for acct- 
dental delays in transportation, etc. REMEMBER? 
that, as the Holidays approach, there will be at im- 
mense pressure upon manufacturers and dealers; 
also upon Express and Railway Companies. Also: 
that when any articles happen to be in large popu- 
lar demand, the stock manufactured may some- 
times be temporarily exhausted. When we know 
in advance just what is wanted, we can have it ready, 
Usually they will be sent promptly when called for, 








A GENERAL PREMIUM (For 
Subscribers at Club Rates).—In the 
Descriptions, each premium is offered for a stated 
number of subscribers at the regular single sub- 
scription price of $1.50 each BUN, First: 
Any one sending in from tem to fifty subscrip- 
tions at the lowest large Club rate, may select any 
Premium Articles or Books desired, to the amount 
of 12 cemts for each name sent at $la year. (No 
names will be received at this rate unless at least 
ten are sent by the same person.)——Second 3 
Any one sending above 50 such names (at $1.00 
each) may select premium articles or books to the 
amount of 15 cents for each name. (No com- 
bination of lists or transferring of names to other 
lists will be allowed under these two offers.) 


PREMIUMS and BOOKS 


FOR 


ALL Subscribers (Old or New,) 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


To accommodate our friends sending in their 
own renewals or new subscribers for 1881, when 
such subscriptions are on no premium list, we make 
the offers below, which will give to every one de- 
siring it some advantage from the premium list. 





(The mode of delivery and postage, when any postage 
is required, is stated with each premium, For Book 
Postage, see Delivery of Books, page 380.) 


N. B.—Special.—All new subscribers for 1881 
under the following offers, received in Sept., Oct., or 
Nov., 1880, will have all numbers for 1880 issued after 
they come to hand, without extra charge, 


$1.75 will pay for 


The American Agriculturist to the end of 1881, and 
also any Premium Article or BOOK described, 
whose price does not exceed......... 50 cents, 


$2.00 will pay for 
The American Agriculturist to the end of 1881, and 


also any Premium Articles or BOOKS described, 
whose price does not exceed........ 90 cents. 


$2.25 will pay for 
The American Agriculturist to the end of 1881, and 


also any Premium Articles or BOOKS described, 
whose price does not exceed........... -$1.30 


$2.50 will pay for 


The American Agriculturist to the end of 1881, and 
also any Premium Articles or BOOKS described, 
whose price does not exceed 


S2.75 will pay for 


The American Agriculturist to the end of 1881, and 
also any Premium Articles or BOOKS described, 
whose price does not exceed.............. $2.10 


$3.00 will pay for 


The American Agriculturist to the end of 1881, and 
also any Premium Articles or BOOKS described, 
whose price does not excecd ............48.50 

















Subscriptions for English or German Editions are at the same rates, and count alike for Premiums, together or separately. 
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“THE PREMIUMS, 


GOLD and SILVER, 


Nos. | to !3.—Genuine Cold and Sil- 
ver.—BEAUTIFUL PRESENTS.—The old establishment 
of Benepict Brotuers, 171 Broadway, N. Y., has long 
been most favorably known as trustworthy dealers, 
not only in Watches ( ‘‘ Benedict’s Time” has become a 
household word throughout the country), but also in a 
large variety of Diamonds and genuine Gold and Silver 
articles (they deal in no others), from the smallest Gold 
Ring to the most costly Jewelry of ali descriptions. To 
meet the wishes of our subscribers desiring genuine sol 
id Gold and Silver articles, of guaranteed quality, for use, 
or for holiday, or wedding, or other presents, we select 
those named below. They are furnished to us by Messrs. 
Benedict Brothers, an ample guarantee as to their qual- 
ity. The prices named are the lowest at which they can 
be supplied by any dealer. The Gold articles 14 carat 
fine and upwards (no Jewelry, to wear well, is over 14 
carats.) They are late beautiful patterns: 











No. |.—Cold Locket, exactly the size of en- 
graving—solid 14-carat gold. richly engraved and very 
finely enameled. Arranged for two pictures, under glass, 
Suitable for Lady or Gentleman. Price $10.25. We 
will present it for Thertéen stibsctibers at $1.50 each; and 
send it paid by Registered Mail. ‘ 






No. 1,—Locket, 
*No. 2.-Roman Gold Cross,—Solid 14 
carat gold. Beautifully beveled edges. Ornamented with 
Etruscan work, Exact size shown by engraving. Price 
$8.75. This will be presented for Aleven subscribers 
at $1.50 each, and sent in Registered Mail post-paid, 


No, 2,—Cross, 





No. 3.—Watch Charm—©F 14-carat solid gold. 
Tuis isa beautiful shrill-toned 
Whistle. Price, $3.00. This 
will be presented post-paid for 
4 aubecriptions at $1.60 each. 


No. 4.— Compass 
Charm.,—A very useful as 
well as ornamenta! Watch 
Charm, 14-carat gold case, with 
strong glass front, with accurate 
and sensitive needle. Price, 
$5.75. We present it for Seven 
subscriptions at $1.50 each, 
' [Mailed tree and Registered]. 








No. 4. 
Watch Charm. 











No. 5.—Shawl or Lace Pin. 

No. 5.—Shawil or Lace Pin.—This is solid 
Roman gold, 14-carat, richly ornamented with bright 
raised work; very fashionable now. Price $7.25. Pre- 
sented for Mine subscribers at $1.50 each (Registered). 





No. 6.—Sash Pin.—(ls also called Bib or Baby 
Pin.) Same quality and 
workmanship as the Lace f 
Pin above; solid 14-carat © 
gold. The price is $3.00. , 
Presented and sent in 





No. 6.—Sash Pin. 
Registered Mail for Four subscriptions at $1.50 each. 











No. 7.—Ladies’ Cold Set — Brooch 
and Ear-Rings,~—The engraving faintly shows the 
beauty of the pattern,'but gives the exact size. They 
are of solid 14-c:rat gold, of the best workmanship, finciy 
etiameled and otnamented with pearls, The Brooch has 
the impfo¥ed atch of hook at the back for attaching a 
Watch-chaitt when desited. This is the most acceptable 
get we have seen fot the cost of $17.00, We will send 
this Set for a club of Highteen siibsttibers at $1.50 each, 
(If desired we Will present the Brouch separately for 
eleven subscriptions at $1.50 each [or stipply it for $9.00] 
—or the Ear-rings for ten subscriptions [or fot $8.00}.— 
Note that these are not the common 5 to 10-carat gold, 


| often sold, but of the best 14-carat quality, made by first 


class Jewelers. This applies toall gold articles, Nos, 1-13. 





No. 8.—Seal Ring.—Solid 14-varat gold, richly 
engraved Shank, with fine Bloodstone, or with any col- 





No. 8.—Seal Ring. No. 9.—Band Ring. 
or of Onye the recipient may prefer. Send exact size of 
finger by an old cheap ring, or bent wire, or a hole 
cut inacard. Price $8.50. We will present this ehoice 
Ring for Eleven subscriptions at $1.50 each, and send 
it free in Registered Mail.—A very Beautiful Present. 

No. 9.-Band Ring. — Solid 14-carat gold, 
richly engraved, as partly indicated in the cut. (Send 
size wanted, as above.) Price $4. Presented for Six 
subscrib rs at $1.50 each. [Sent Registered by mail.] 


No. 10.—Napkin Ring, of solid Sterling 
Silver, (eight percent purer than coin), are heavy and 
richly engraved. Size and pattern shown in cut. A 
beautiful present. Price $3.00. Sent post-paid, for 
Four subscriptions at $1.50 each [or for $3.00.] 











No. 11 .—One|Set (3) Gold Studs.—14-car- 
A choice given of either 
polished or Roman gold. 


| at, solid; either spiral or 
button backs indicated 
os @ in engraving, as desired. 
Price of three, in either 
style, $5. We present the set (8) for 7 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each [or for $5]. Sent Registered and post-paid, 





No. 12.—Pair Gold Cuff Buttons.—Solia 
14-carat. The size is shown in the engraving. Your 
choice of either 
plain Roman or 
polished gold. 
Price $8. We 
wiil present a 
pair of these 
for Ten sub- 
scriptions at 

No. 12.—Cuff Buttons—[X-inch]. $1.50 each, 
sending them Registered and prepaid to any point. 








No. 13.—Collar Button.— 
Solid 14-carat gold. You can have your 
choice of either Roman or polished gold. 
Price, $2.50. Presented for Four subscrip- 
tions, at $1.50 each. [Mailed post-paid.] 











No. 14.—Coral Jewelry.—We have made 


arrangements with the well known house of Messrs, 
Hatt, Nicott & GRANBERY, Nos. 20 and 22 John Street, 
New York, for the supply of sets of this very beautifal 
jewelry. Owing to the fact that Coral Jewelry is hand- 
made, there are no two sets alike, and it would be im- 
practicable to give illustrations of many of them. The 
above iz an engraving of a selected specimen, which is 
composed of leaves and flowers, of fine color and carving; 
wh le others are made of fine-cut coral beads. The selec- 
tion wonld of necessity have to be left with us, after the 
price of the Premium had been determined, unless the 
person securing it were here to select for himself. We 
can supply the sets as Premiums as follows: Coral Set, 
consisting of Brooch and Ear Rings. Price, $2.50. Four 
subscriptions at $1.50 each, will secure this, Ceral Set 
larger and handsomer, Price, $7.50, which 9 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each, will secure. Coral Set cut in Flower Pat- 
terns (in satin-lined box), Price, $11.50.which 13 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each, will secure. Coral Set cut in Flower 
Patterns (in satin-'ined box), Price, $16.50, which 19 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each, will secure. [Or we will supply 
either ofthe gets at the prices named.] All sent post-paid. 








No. 15.—Stereoscope and Five Views. 
—These instruments afford great pleasure to both old and 
young in anyhome. The one we offer is of satin wood 
frame, with Hood, and will be accompanied by five in- 
teresting views. Supplied to us by WILLY Watuack, 36 
Park Row, N. Y. (Other views can be purchased of usat 
ten cents each.) Four subscriptions at $1.50 each will se- 
cure this. [Or we will supply one, with five views, for 
$2.75.]—Expressage to be paid by receiver in either case. 





No. 16.—Cabinet Photograph Frame. 
—It is made of colored silk velvet, with nickel-plated 
moulding, door-hinges an¢ 
knobs the same, suitable 
for an Imperial-size Pho- 
tograph. Size. 8 xX 6} 
inches, and very hand- 
some. From Stirn & 
Lyon, 20 Park Place, N. Y. 
Price, $1.50. Three suh- 

mes scriptions at $1.50 each 
= —= = will secure it [or we will 
supply it for $2.00]. The receiver to pay expressage. 








| GF If to go by mail, send us 15 cente for postage & packing, 
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GOOD BOOKS 


For all Classes and all Ages. 














PREMIUM OFFERS :— 70 those pro- 
curing and sending one to three NEW Sub- 
scribers, or clubs of four or more new and old 
Subscribers to the American Agriculturist, at the 
regular Rates of $1.50 each, we will PRESENT 
any of the Books described on this and on the 
neat two pages, as follows: 


BOOKS GIVEN! 


For One Subscriber, Books to the amount of 
For Zwo Subscribers. Books to the amount of 
For Zhree Subscribers, Books to the amount of 


UR 92 80 
SSS8SS 


For Four Subscribers, Books to the amount of 
For Five Subscribers, Books to the amount of 
For Six Subscribers, Books to the amount of 


For TEN Subscribers, Books to amount of 


TEN DOLLARS. 
And another One Dollar’s Worth, for 
EACH Subscription above Ten at $1.50— 
if they are collected and forwarded by the same person. 


piilubilubiiuioilulailoluibiduilol 


DELIVERY OF BOOKS. —Al! Books 
for Premiums or otherwise will be delivered at the 
office of the American Agriculturist, 245 Broadway ; 

OR they will be packed and forwarded to any 
address, by express or otherwise, as may be de- 
sired, the receiver to pay the charges of carriage; 

OR they will be Mailed post-paid to any part of 
United States or British America, if the postage 
money be sent to us at the rate of 7 cents for each 
dollar’s worth of Books. (Postage to other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union costs about 14 cents on 
each dollar’s worth. Recent British Books, repub- 
lished here, cannot be sent to British countries.) 


«*s N. B.—Aside from the above, any of the 
following Books will be forwarded, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price named for each. 


History, Biography, and Fiction. 


The Undiscovered Country—By W. D. 
Howells, This novel is regarded as the greatest that 
Mr. Howells has ever written; it is in the fascinating 
style for which all of his writings are remarkable. 
Beautifully printed and tastefully bound, $1.50. 

The Waverly Novels. -—(Sir Walter Scott's 
Works.) Porter & Coates’ Household Edition.—23 Vols., 
large, clear type, substantially bound incloth. Price per 
vol., $1.00, or $23.00 for the whole set. 

Life of Washington.—By Aaron Bancroft, D.D. 
Tilustrated. Cloth, extra black and gold. $1.25. 

Life and Campaigns of Napoleon Bona- 
parte.—By M. A. Arnault and C. L. F. Panckoucke. 
Tilustrated. Cloth, extra black and gold, $1.25. 

Life of Sir Walter Scott.--By Francis T. Pal- 
grave. Cloth, extra gilt. 50 cts. 

Complete Works of Washington Irving. 
—G. P. Putnam's Sons’ “ People’s Edition.” 16 mo., 
from new stereotype plates, neatly bound in cloth. Price 
per volume, $1.25. 26 volumes, $32.50. 

Life of Kit Carson, the Great Western 
Hunter.—By Charles Burdett. Illustrated. Cloth, ex- 
tra black and gold, $1.25. 

Daniel Boone; or, the Hunters of Ken- 
tucky.—By W. H. Bogert. 12mo. Cloth. 10 illustra- 
tions. $1.25. 

Daniel Webster. His Life, Speeches, 
and Memorials. -By Samuel L. Smucker, LL.D. 
12mo. Cloth. Steel portrait. $1.25. 

Fleetwood’s Life of Christ, — Printed on 
tinted paper. Attractively bound and illustrated. $1.50. 

Miss Yonges’ Young Folks’ Historie — 
(T. Y. Crowell’s edition.) Young Folks’ History of >r- 
many, France, England, Greece, and Rome. Fully i . s- 
trated. Per vol. $1.50. 

Paul and Virginia.—By Bernardine De St. 
Pierre. Cloth, extra black and gold. $1.00. 

ZEsop’s Fables.—‘ Excelsior’ Edition. 
extra black and gold. $1.00. 


Cloth, 








Handy-Andy.—A Tale of Irish Life. By Samuel 
Lever. New Library Edition. Cloth, extra black and 
gold. $1.50. 

The Scottish Chiefs.—By Miss Jane Porter. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw.—By Miss Jane Porter. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress.—‘ Excelsior” Edi- 
tion. Cloth, extra black and gold. $1.00. 

Vicar of Wakefield, and miscellaneous works 
of Oliver Goldsmith. ‘ Excelsior’’ Edition. $1.00. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
—Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Edition. $200. Old Town 
Folks, $2.00. The Minister’s Wooing. $2.00. 

Carileton’s (Will) Works. — Handsomely 
bound in cloth, extra. Illuminated sides. Illustrated. 
Farm Legends, $2.00; Farm Ballads, $2.00; Young 
Folk’s Centennial Rhymes, $1.50. 

Charles Dickens? Complete Works.—New 
elegant “ Excelsior’’ Edition; just issued, comprising 15 
volumes, of over 1,000 pages each, printed from new 
plates; large, clear type: with illustrations by Cruik- 
shank, Leech, and other artists specially chosen for the 
work by Charles Dickens. Bound in cloth, black and 
gold. Price $1.50 per volume, or $22.50 for the set, put 


up in neat box. 
+O 


Poetry. 

Lowell’s (James Russell) Poems.—Housee- 
hold Edition, neatly bonnd in cloth. $2.00. 

Alice Cary’s Ballads, Lyrics and Hymns. 
—Popular, illustrated edition. $2.25. 

Phebe Cary’s Poems of Faith, Hope 
and Love, with portrait. $1.50. 

Poe’s (Edgar Allan) Life and Poems,— 
Hardsomely bound in cloth, gilt top and sides. $1.50. 

Adelaide A. Proctor’s Poems, with Memoir 
and Portrait. Blue and gold. $1 25. 

Owen Meredith’s Lucile and Other 
Poems,—lIllustrated. Paper. 50c. 

Bryant's (Wm. Cullen) Poems.—Honusehold 
Edition, bound in cloth. $2.00. 

Lalla Rookh,.—By Thomas Moore. With IIlustra- 
tions and Explanatory Notes. Cloth, extra. $1.00. 

Whittier’s (John Greenleaf) Poems.— 
Household Edition. Cloth, binding uniform with Long- 
fellow. $2.00. 

Longfellow’s (H. Wadsworth) Poems, 
complete. Household Edition. Handsomely and sub- 
stantially boundin cloth. $2.00. 

Gems from the American Poets.—With 
biographical notes by Rev. Rufus W. Griswold, D. D. 
Cloth extra. 60 cents. 

The Standard British Poets,—Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Scott, Byron, Goldsmith, Milton, Cowper, 
etc., etc. ‘Excelsior Edition.” Just published. New 
type; new electrotype plates. Each volume complete 
with notes and memoirs. Price per volume, plain edi- 
tion, extra cloth binding, tinted paper, gold titles, etc., 
$1.00. Red line edition, tinted paper, red line borders, 
beveled boards, gilt edges, etc., $1.50 per volume. 

4 


Juvenile, 

Maggie, the Fisherman’s Daughter.—A 
collection of interesting English stories. 50c. 

Children of the Abbey.—By Regina Maria 
Roche. Illustrated. $1.00. 

Robinson Crusoe.-—-Life and Adventures of. By 
Daniel De Foe. Over 10 Illustrations. $1.00. 

Swiss Family Robinson; or, The Ad- 
ventures of A Father and his Four Sons 
on a Desert Island,—“Excelsior” Edition. $1.00. 

Fifty Pictures and Stories for the Little 
Ones.—By Mrs. 8.G. Ashton, 90c. 

Wonders of the Great Deep; or, Curiosities 


of the Ocean. By P. H. Gosse. 650 illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 

Dr. John Hall’s Familiar Talks with 
Boys. 50 ccnts. 


Alice and Pheebe Cary’s Ballads for Lit- 
tle Folks,.—Edited by May Clemmer. Illustr’d. $1.50, 

Andersen’s Hans) Fairy Tales.—A new 
translation. By Mrs. H.B. Pauli. Adapted and arranged 
for young people. Handsomely bound in cloth, black 
and gold. $1.25. 

Arabian Night’s Entertainments; or 
The Thousand and One Nights.—60 illustra- 
tions. 536 pages. $1.00. 

Adventures of Rob Roy.—By James Grant. 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth. $1.25. 








RURAL BOOKS,” 


Here is an opportunity, not only for individuals to ob. 
tain good bvoks for themselves and families, free, but 
also fer the Farmers of a neighborhood to 
unite their efforts in raising a club of 
subscribers, and through these preemie 
ums get an Agricultural Library for the 
general use of all. Let some enterprising. 
public-spirited farmer in every neighborhood start this 
matter, ask his neighbors to help make up a list, and 
thousands of such Libraries will be established all over 
the country, which, with the copies of the Agriculturist 
thus scattered, will have a wonderful influence in de. 
veloping thought, increasing intelligence and awakening 
inquiry, and the increased profit resulting will be beyond 
estimate. Remember that by gathering a club of ten or 
more subscribers at $1.50 each, you get for yourself or 
your club, $10.00 worth of Good Books, and One Dol- 
lar’s worth more for every such subscription over ten. 
An unprecedented opportunity to get a Library of $10, 
$20, $50, or even $100 worth, or more, of Good Books, 

a : 


Farm and Carden. 


Farm Implements and Farm Machin- 
ery.—By John 7. Thomas. A new, revised, and en- 
larged edition. Fully illustrated. Handsomely bound. 
Tinted paper, $1.50. 

New “American Farm Book.—By R. L. and 
L. F. Allen. Revised and enlarged Edition. This work 
comprises all that can be well condensed into an availa- 
ble volume of its kind. Substantially bound, and print- 
ed on tinted paper. $2.50. 

Talks on Manures.—By Joseph Harris, author 
of ‘Harris on the Pig,’”’ ‘‘Walks and Talks on the 
Farm,” ** Talks on Farm Crops," etc. An entirely new 
volume, full of practical and valuable information. $1.50. 

How Crops Grow.—By Prof. Samuel W. John. 
son of Yale College. A Treatise on the Chemical Com- 
position, Structure, and Life of the Plant. The book is 
invaluable to all farmers. Bound in cloth, $2.00. 

How Crops Feed.—By the same author. A 
Treatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil, as related to 
the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. This is an excel- 
lent companion book to ‘“‘How Crops Grow.” Bound 
incloth. $2.00. 

Gardening for Pleasure.—By Peter Hender- 
son. A Guide to Amateurs in the Fruit, Vegetable, and 
Flower Garden. Full Directions for the Greenhouse, 
Conservatory, and Window Garden. $1.50. 

Gardening for Profit.—By Peter Henderson, 
The recognized standard work on Market and Family 
Gardening. Fully illustrated, Neatly bound and print- 
ed on fine paper. $1.50. 


Farm Gardening and Seed Growing.— 
By Francis Brill. Has full directions for growing and 
saving seed for the market. Bound in cloth and printed 
on tinted paper. $1.00. 


Waring’s Elements of Agriculture..—By 
Geo. E. Waring, Jr. A Book for Young Farmers. Hard- 
ly any one is so wise that he will not learn something of 
value from the perusal of this work ; no one is so ignor- 
ant or undeveloped that he can not generally understand 
it; and no farmer or farmer's son can study it thorough- 
ly without being a better and more successful cultivator 
than before. Carefully Revised. Cloth. $1.00. 

Money in the Garden.—By P. T. Quinn. A 
Vegetable Manual prepared with a view to Economy and 
Profit. Theauthor gives in a plain, practical style, in- 
structions on kitchen garden, market garden, and ficld 
culture. Illustrated. $1.50. 

Play and Profit in my Garden.—By Rev. E. 
P. Roe. The author shows us how, after four years’ 
experience, he evoked a profit of $1,000 from his garden, 
and this while carrying on pastoral and literary labors. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and 
Orchard.— By Henry Stewart. This work is offered 
to those American Farmers, and other cultivators of 





* For titles and descriptions of over Three Hundred 
additional Rural Works, which we offer as premiums, send 
six cents to the ORANGE JupD Co., 245 Broadway. New 
York, for their lustrated Catalogue of Rural . 
1880. It comprises 80 . pages beautifully printed on 
tinted paper. contains 125 engravings. and makes a su- 

erb reference book for Architects, Artisans, Farmers, 

orists, Fruit Growers, Gardeners, Housekeepers, Stock 
Raisers, etc. The books described in the above Cata- 
logue, are furnished for premiums on the same con- 
ditions, as those enumerated in this Premium Sheet. 


Subscriptions for English or German Editions are at the same rates, and count alike for Premiums, together or separately, 
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the soil, who, from painful experience, can readily ap- 
preciate the losses which result from the scarcity of 
water at critical periods, as well as to those enterprising 
pioneers whose efforts are showing it to be possible 
to reclaim from sterility the so-called ‘* Great American 
Desert.”” Fully Illustrated. Tinted paper. Cloth. $1.50. 

Gardening for the South.—How to Grow 
Vegetables and Fruits. By. Wm. N. White. An ad- 
mirable treatise on gardening which ranks among the 
most useful horticultural works of the present day. 
Cloth. $2.00 

Fruits and Flowers. 

The Window Flower-Garden.—By Julius 
J. Heinrich. The author is a practical florist, and this 
entertaining volume embodies his personal experiences 
in Window Gardening during a long period. All who 
desire to beautify their homes, especially during the win- 
ter months, should have this book. More than 70 illus- 
trations add materially to the attractiveness of the work. 
Cloth bound, tinted paper. ‘5c. 

American Grape Growing and Wine 
Making.—By George Husmann, Professor of Horticul- 
ture in the University of Missouri, with contributions 
from well known Grape Growers, giving a wide range of 
experience. Theauthor of this volume is the recognized 
authority on Grape Growing and Wine Making in the 
United States. His reputation likewise extends all over 
Europe. The work isa complete guide for novices in 
the culture of the vine, also a summing up of everything 
of importance and value hearing upon this industry. In 
order to adapt it to all latitudes the author embodies the 
methods and opinions of eminent grape cultivators in all 
parts of the country. This volume is fully illustrated, 
handsomely bound, and is printed on tinted paper. $1.50. 

New Books of Flowers.—By Joseph Breck. 
The best work of the kind. 12mo. Neat cloth cover. $1.75. 

Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit. — By 
P.T. Quinn, Practical Horticulturist. If one wishes 
to raise pears intelligently, and with the best results, 
he must know first the character of his soil, the best 
mode of preparing it, the best varieties to select under 
existing conditions, the best mode of planting, pruning, 
fertilizing, grafting, and utilizing the ground before the 
trees come into bearing, and finally of gathering and 
packing for market. The hope of furnishing practical 
information on all these points has induced the author to 
endeavor to draw for others the same lessons which years 
of practical experience have afforded him. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 

Grape Culturist.—By Andrew 8. Fuller. This is 
one of the best works on the Culture of Hardy Grapes. 
Fully illustrated, with engravings showing how to plant, 
train, graft, etc., etc. Bound in cloth, $1.50. 

Practical Floriculture.—By Peter Henderson. 
One of the most popular Guides to the successful Propa- 
gation and Cultivation of Florists’ Plants. The work is 
thoroughly revised and enlarged by the addition of valu- 
able matter. $1.50. 

Small Fruit Culturist.—By Andrew S. Fuller. 
This book covers the whole ground of Propagation, Cul- 
ture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth. $1.50. 

Winter Greeneries at Home.—By Rev. E. A. 
Johnson, D. D. A most excellent guide to successful 
House-gardening. Beauntifally bound in cloth, black and 
gold. $1.00. 

Ferns in their Homes and Ours.—By John 
Robinson. A complete Practical Guide to the Amateur. 
Tilustrated with full-page colored plates. Cloth. $1.50. 

Every Woman Her Own Flower Gar- 
dener.—A Handy Manual of Flower Gardening for 
Ladics. By “Daisy Eyebright.” Paper covers, 50c. ; 
cloth, $1.00. 

. Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden.— 
Profusely illustrated, and with six full-paged colored 
plates. Paper covers, 50c.; cloth, $1.00. 

The Fruit Garden.—By P. Barry. A most prac- 
tical, comprehensive, and profusely illustrated work, 
treating fully on the cultivation of Fruits of every vari- 
ety, and all the information required for successful fruit 
growing. Fully illustrated. Bound incloth, and printed 
on tinted paper. $2.50. 

Mohr on the Grape Vine.—This is a very plain 
discussion of the structure of the Vine, and the principles 
involved in its pruning, training, and cultivation gener- 
ally. By Prof. Frederick Mohr. Illustrated. Cloth. 
12mo. $1.00. 

Parsons on the Rose,.—A Treatise on the Prop- 
agation, Culture, and History of the Rose. New and 
Revised Edition. The Rose is the only flower that can 
be said to have a history. It is popular now, and was so 
centuries ago. In his work upon the Rose, Mr. Parsons 
has gathered up the curious legends concerning the 
flower, and gives us an idea of the esteem in which it was 
held in former times. A simple garden classification has 





been adopted, and the leading varieties under each class 
enumerated and briefly described. Thechapters on mul- 
tiplication, cultivation, and training, are very full, and 
the work is altogether one of the most complete before the 
public. Illustrated. By Samuel B. Parsons. Cloth. $1.50. 

White's Cranberry Culture.—By Joseph J 
White, a practical grower. Contents :—Natural History, 
—History of Cultivation.—Choice of Locations.—Pre- 
paring the Ground.—Planting the Vines.—Management 
of Meadows.—Flooding.—Enemies and Difficulties Over- 
come.—Picking.—Keeping.—Profit and Loss.—Letters 
from Practical Grdwers—Insects Injurious to the Cran- 
berry. This isone of the very best and most practical 
works upon Cranberry Culture that have ever been issued, 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.25. 


Horses. 

The American Reformed Horse Book.— 
By Prof. Geo. H. Dadd. A treatise on the Causes, Symp- 
tons, and Cure of every Disease incident to the Horse, 
including all Diseases peculiar to America. Embracing 
also full details of Breeding, Rearing, and Management 
on the Reformed System of Practice. Cloth binding, full 
gilt black. $2.50. 

Hints to Horse Keepers.—By Henry Wm. 
Herbert (Frank Forester), A complete Manual to Horse- 
men. A complete guide to Breeding, Buying, Training, 
and using horses. It stands unrivalled among American 
books. Cloth. $1.75. 

The Modern Horse Doctor.—By Prof. Geo. 
H. Dadd. Containing practical observa:ions on the 
Causes, Nature, and Treatment of Diseases and Lame- 
ness in Horses. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. $1.50. 


The Percheron Horse.—Translated from the 
French of Chas. Du Huys. A complete descriptive work 
on the various qualities of this breed of horse, including 
tests of endurance, speed, etc. Cloth. $1.00. 

Miles on the Horse’s Foot.—By William 
Miles. The object of this book is to communicate in the 
most familiar language possible, the result of several 
years’ observation and of much tedious experiment, un- 
dertaken with a view of ascertaining what mode of shoe- 
ing, system of stabling, and quantity of exercise promised 
the fairest prospect of preserving the foot of the horse in 
soundness and comfort to himself, and usefulness to 
others. Cloth. %5 cents. 


Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Keeping One Cow.—This work is a collection 
of Prize Essays, and selections from a number of other 
essays, with editorial notes, suggestions, etc. This new 
book gives the latest information, and in a clear and 
condensed form, upon the management of a single milch 
cow. Illustrated with full page engravings of the most 
famous dairy cows, Cloth. $1.00. 

American Cattle.—By Lewis F. Allen. Their 
History, Breeding, and Management. It explains how 
to improve Herds of American Cattle, by an orderly 
methodical system, and is the best practical Cattle 
Breeder’s book. Boundincloth. $2.50. 

Swine Husbandry.—By F.D.Coburn, A new 
and complete work on the Management and Breeding of 
Swine in large numbers for market. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth bound. $1.75. 

American Cattle Doctor.—By Prof. Geo. H. 
Dadd. Gives the necessary information for Preserving 
the health and Curing the diseases of Oxen, Cows, Sheep, 
and Swine, and many valuable recipes on Farm and 
Dairy Management. Bound incloth. $1.50. 

American Reformed Cattle Doctor.—By 
Prof. Geo. H. Dadd. A complete work on all the Diseases 
of Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, embracing all Diseases 
peculiar to American Cattle, including the Cattle Plague 
and Trichina. Elegantly bound in cloth, gold back. $2.50. 

Harris on the Pig.—By Joseph Harris. A com- 
plete guide for raising the various English and Ameri- 
can breeds of Swine, and the value of using thoroughbred 
stock for improving ordinary herds of Swine. Cloth. 
Fully illustrated. $1.50. 

The Shepherd’s Manual.—By Henry Stewart. 
A new valuable and practical work, showing how to 
manage a Flock, treat every Sheep Disease, and to suc- 
cessfully breed Sheep for market. Cloth. Fully illus- 
trated. $1.50. 

Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Cows.—An 
interesting work, giving new and peculiar directions, 
and many illustrative engravings, for determining by 
natural marks or external signs, the quality and quantity 
of milk a cow will give, length of time she will continue 
in milk, etc., with introductory remarks of forty pages 
on the Cow and Dairy. Cloth. 5 cents. 

The Soiling of Cattle.— By Josiah Quincy, with 
a Memoir of the Author. Illustrated from Experience, 
and an Address containing Suggestions believed to be 
useful to all farmers. This little book can not fail to be 
read with interest by farmers generally. $1.25. 





Poultry. 

The Practical Poultry Keeper. — By L, 
Wright. The Standard American Poultry Book. Cloth, 
Finely Illustrated. $2.00. 

Poultry Breeding.—By Geo. K. Geyelin, C. H, 
Teaching how to successfully raise Poultry on a large 
scale. Cloth. $1.25. 

An Egg Farm.—The Management of Poultry in 
Large Numbers. By H. H, Stoddard, A most valuable 
work, 5c. 

Saunders? Domestic Poultry.—By Simon H, 
Saunders. A Practical Treatise on the Preferable Breeds 
of Farm Yard Poultry, their History and Leading Chare 
acteristics; with Complete Instructions for Breeding and 
Fattening, including Preparing for Exhibition at Poultry 
Shows, etc. Very fully illustrated, 5 cents. 

Wright's Brahma Fow1l.—Contents.—Chapter 
I, The Origin of Brahmas.—Chapter II. Economic 
Qualities and Management of the Brahma as a Stock 
Fowl.—Chapter II, Characteristics of Dark and Light 
Brahmas as Bred for Exhibition.—Chapter IV. The 
Practical Breeding, Rearing, and Management of Brah- 
mas for Exhibition.--Chapter V.—The Judging of Brah- 
mas. Elegantly illustrated. Cloth. $2.50, 


+ 


Household Works, 


Skillful Housewife; or, Complete Guide to 
Cookery, Household Duties, Care of Health, Education 
of Children, etc. %5 cts. 

Cooking School Text-Book, and House-keep- 
ers’ Guide to Cookery and Management. By Juliet 
Corson. $1.25. 

What the Grocers Sell Us.—A Manual for 
Buyers. By P. H. Felker. Containing the Natural His- 
tory and Process of Manufacture of all Grocer’s Goods; 
also their Adulterations, and How to Detect them; Rates 
of Tare, as allowed by Custom and Law; Tables of 
Weight, Measures, Moneys, etc, The whole being de- 
signed as a Guide to aid in the Purchasing of Goods, 
$1.00. 

Jenny June’s Cook Book.—$1.50. 

Common Sense in the Household.—By 
Marion Harland. $1.75. 

Dick’s Encyclopedia of Practical Ree 
cipes and Processes.—Published by Dick & Fitz- 
gerald. Containing over 6,400 recipes ; embracing thor- 
ough information in plain language, applicable to almost 
every possible industrial requirement. 600 pages, royal 
8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 

Inquire Within; or, 3,700 Facts for the People, 
$1.50. 

Young House-keeper’s Friend. — By Mrs, 
Cornelius. Full of Valuable Hints and Recipes for 
Household Duties. $1.50. 

Flowers—Their Language, Poetry, Sentiment, etc, 
Colored plates of Bouquets. Dluminated covers, gilt 
edges. $1.50. 

‘© What Shall We Do To-night; or, Social 
Amusements for Zvening Parties.—Printed onfi e, toned 
paper. Illustrated. Illuminated cover. $2.00. 

Henry T. Williams? Household Series.— 
All handsomely bound. Fully illustrated. Printed on 
tinted paper. Per vol., $1.50. Beautiful Homes; House- 
hold Elegancies ; Ladies’ Fancy Work; Window Garden- 
ing; Evening Amusements. 

Hints on Household Taste. — By Chas. L. 
Eastlake. Edited for American readers by C.C. Perkins. 
Illustrations and colored plates. Cloth. $3.50. 

Putnam’s Series of Art Hand-Books. — 
Edited by Susan M. Carter, Sup't of Women’s Art School, 
Cooper Union. 16mo. Per vol., 50 cents.—I. Sketching 
from Nature, 27 I!lustrations.—II. Landscape Painting 
in Oil Colors.—III. Flower Painting, 12 Illustrations.— 
IV. Figure Drawing.—V. An Artistic Treatise on the 
Human Figure. 

Sensible Etiquette of the Best Society.-- 
Customs, Manners, Morals, and Home Culture. By Mrs. 
H. O. Ward. Cloth, extra. $2.00. 
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Architectural Works. 


House Pians for Every body.—By 8S. B. Reed. 
This valuable new work meets the wants of persons of 
moderate means, and is already among the Standard 
Architectural Books. It gives an estimate of the quantity 
of every article used in constructing a house from any of 
the Plans given in the book. The designs are for dwell- 
ings costing from $250 to $8,000, so that any one intend- 
ing to build should find something of value in the book. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, black and gold. $1.50. 


Country and Suburban Houses.—By Daniel 
T. Atwood. Showing Designs of Low and Medium Cost, 











with Hints on the Selection of a Site and fol'owing it up 
te the Completion of a House. Cloth. Amply illus- 
trated $1.50. 

Downing’s Landscape Gardening.—By A. 
J. Downing. A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of 
Landscape Gardening, adapted to North America; with 
a view to the Improvements of Country Residences 
Comprising directions for laying out grounds, the des 
cription and cultivation of hardy trees, decorative ac 
companiments of the house and grounds, the formation 

-of pieces of artificial water, flower gardens, etc.—with 

Remarks on Rural Architecture by the late A. J. Down 
ing, Esq Together with a Supplement by Henry Win 
throp Sargent, bringing some account of new shrubs 
and trees down to date. Beautifully illustrated, with 
thirty-nine engravings on wood. six on stone, and six on 
steel. one of which is a fine portrait of the author. 
Cioth. $6.50. 

Rural Architecture.—By L. F. Allen. Practical 
Plans for the Construction of Convenient Farm Houses, 
Cottages. Barns. Sheds, Wagon Houses, etc., ete. Tlus- 
trated. Cloth. $1.50. 

Harney’s Barns, Out-Buildings, and 
Fences.—Handsomely bound in cloth. Quarto. $4.00. 

Bicknells Stables, Out- Buildings, 
Fences, and Miscellaneous Details.— Bound 
in cloth. Quarto $2.50 

Monckton’s National Carpenter and 
Joiner.—A Complete Work on the whole Science of 
Carpentry, Joinery. Roofing, etc. Fully illustrated. 
Bound in cloth Quarto. $5.00. 

Palliser’s Model Homes.-—-A new Work, con- 
taining Designs for Suburban Houses. Neatly bound in 
cloth. $1.00 

Bicknell’s Specimen Book.—Containing one 
hundred Designs of Houses. selected from the best Ar- 
chitectura! publications, and valuable te builders and all 
who contemplate building. Handsomely bound in cloth. 
$1.00. . 

Weidenmann’s Beautifying Country 
Homes, — By J. Weidenmann, Landscape Gardener. 
This magnificent work is illustrated not only with nu- 
merous fine wood-engravings, but also with seventeen 
full-page and seven double-page colored lithographs of 
places already improved, showing Buildings, Walks, 
Trees, Shrubs, etc. in short. bringing the places directly 
to the eye of the reader. It is a most elegant and useful 
work. Quarto. Cloth. $15.00. 

Detail Cottage and Constructive Archi- 
tecture.—The standard work on Details—an invalua- 
ble aid to Architects, Builders, Carpenters, etc. Bound 
elegantly in cloth. Large quarto. $10.00. 

Woodward’s National Architect.—Com- 
plete in two volumes—containing upwards of 1,500 De- 
signs, Plans, and Details for City. Country. Suburban, 
and Village Houses.—This has long been considered one 
of the best works on the subject. Beautifully bound in 
cloth—gold back and sides, quarto. Per volume, $7.50 

Woodward's Cottages and FarmHouses, 
—Containing Designs of low-priced Houses and Out 
Buildings. Cloth. $1.00. 

Books on Alphabets. — Copley’s Plain and 
Ornamental Alphabets, $3.00.—Woodward’s Fancy and 
Ornamental Alphabets, $6.00.—Ames’ Alphabets, $1.50. 
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Miscellaneous, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping.—The Mysteries 
of Bee-Keeping Explained. Revised by L. C. Root. 
Combining the results of Fifty Years’ Experience, with 
the latest discoveries and inventions, and presenting the 
most approved methods, forming a complete guide to 
successful Bee Culture. It is the latest and best work on 
the subject. Illustrated with one hundred engravings, 
and a portrait of the late M. Quinby. Beautifully bound 
incloth $1.50. 

Draining for Profit and Health.—By Geo. 
E Waring, Jr., Engineer of the Drainage of Central 
Park, New York. A revised and enlarged edition, treat- 
ing fully and practically on the land to bedrained. How 
Drains Act, How to Make Drains, What Draining Costs, 
Will it Pay? etce., etc. Nearly fifty illustrations. 
Bound in cloth $1.50. 


Harris’ Insects Injurious to Vegetation. 
—By Thaddeus William Harris, M.D. Enlarged and 
Improved. With additions from the author’s manu- 
scripts and original notes [Illustrated by Engravings 
drawn from Nature by Charles L. Flint, Secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. This 
work is fully illustrated with two hundred and seventy- 
eight fine wood-cuts, and eight beautiful steel-plates, full- 
page size, containing ninety-five figures. Published in 
two beautiful editions; one plain, with steel engravings, 
extra cloth; the other in extra cloth, beveled boards, red 
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edges, engravings colored with great accuracy. Octavo. 
640 pages. Plain, $4.00. Cloth. $6.50. 

Lyman’s Cotton Culture.—By Joseph B. 
Lyman. A complete manual for Cotton growing, for 
those not familiar with this crop. It discusses climate, 
the farm, stock, implements, preparation of soil, and 
planting, cultivation, picking. ginning, baling, and mar- 
keting, and gives a calendar of monthly operations. Also 
the extent of the cotton lands, the varieties of the cot- 
ton plant, insects and diseases that molest it, valuable 
statistics and suggestions, etc. An additional chapter 
has been prepared by J. R. Sypher, Esq., upon Cotton 
Seed and its Uses, giving the details of manufacturing the 
oil The work contains a colored map of the Cotton Lands 
of the United States, besides other illustrations. $1.50. 

Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book for Ship 
Builders. Boat Builders, Lumber Merchants, Farmers, 
and Mechanics. By J. M. Scribner, A. M. It gives cor- 
rect measurement of Scantling, Boards, Plank, Cubical 
Contents of Square and Round Timber, Saw Logs, re- 
duced to Board Measure, by DOYLE’S RULE, Specific 
Gravity and Weight of Different Woods, Capacity of 
Cisterns, Measurement of Wood and Price per Cord, 
Stave and Heading Bolt Table. Hints to Lumber Dealers 
and Mechanics in Selection of Standing Trees, Defects 
of Timber (especially Oak), and Felling Timber. Tables 
of Wages by the Month, Board or Rent by the Weck or 
Day, Interest Tables. etc. 35 cents. 

The Tim Bunker Papers, or Yankee 
Farming.—<A Quaint, most interesting book, giving 
the experiences, observations, etc., of ‘*T!'rmotHy Bunk- 
ER, Esq.,’*of Hookertown, Conn. No other book on Am- 
erican farming contains so much entertainment with in- 
struction. Cloth. $1.50. 

A History of the MWenhaden.—Witb an ac- 
count of the Agricultural Uses of Fish, and an introduc- 
tion bringing the subject down to date. By Prof. G. 
Brown Goode, Curator U. 8. National Museum; Assistant 
U.S. Fish Commission; Author of ‘The Game Fishes 
of North America.” ete.; and Prof. W. O. Atwater, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Wesleyan University, etc. 30 plates. 
Cloth. $2.00. 
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Out-Door Sports and Pastimes.* 


Practical Taxidermy and Home Decora- 
tion.—By Joseph H. Batty, Taxidermist for the Gov- 
ernment Surveys and many Colleges and Museums in the 
United States. 125 illustrations, An entirely new and 
complete, as well as authentic work on Taxidermy—giv- 
ing in detail full directions for collecting and mounting 
Animals, Birds. Reptiles, Fish, Insects, and General Ob- 
jects of Natural History. Cloth. $1.50. 


How to Hunt and Trap.—By Joseph H. 
Batty. An entirely new and comprehensive Sportsman’s 
Guide for Hunting, Trapping, etc., including Wild Sports 
of the Wilderness, Mountain Shooting, Bear Hunting, 
and Trapping; Camping; the use of Mules, Dogs, Guns, 
Boats, Canoes. etc. Fully illustrated, handsomely bound 
in cloth, printed on tinted paper, $1.50. 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America, and 
other Countries.—Their Breeding, Training, and 
Management in Health and Disease, comprising all 
the essential parts of the two latest standard works, by 
STONEHENGE. It is the latest and most reliable Dog 
book, edited by the best informed American writers on 
the subject. It describes the best Hunting grounds in 
Ameri¢ea. Gives names of prize winners at Dog Shows, 
and is illustrated with over one hundred excellent en- 
gravings, embracing some of the most. noted dogs on both 
continents, The Chapters on the Management and 
Treatment of Diseases of Dogs, make it specially valu- 
able to every owner of a dog. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, black and gold. Printed on tinted paper. $2.00. 


Hallock’s Sportsman’s Gazetteer. — The 
new edition, now ready, is full of valuable information on 
Hunting, Fishing, etc.; on the Game, Animals, Birds, 
etc., of North America, together with a directory of all 
the principal game resorts. Substantially bound in 
cloth. $3.00. 

Practical Boat Sailing.—By Douglas Frazar. 
Master of the ‘“‘ Maryland.” Commander of the yacht 
“Fenimore Cooper,” etc. The author claims that after 
reading this little volume through, a person may safely, 





*For titles and descriptions of nearly 200 additionat 
works on Ont-Door Sports and Pastimes, which we offer 
as Premiums, send five cents to the ORAN@E JupD Co., 
245 Broadway, New York, for Spor/sman’s Library of 
Standard Books. It comprises forty large pages, taate- 
fully printed on tinted paper, and is elegantly illustrated 
with over 100 spirited engravings, many of them drawn 
from Life, and faithfully portraying the points and 
characteristics of Game Birds and Animals, Fishes, 
Horses, Dogs, etc. The books described in the Sports- 
man’s Library are supplied as premiums on same 
terms as those enumerated in this Premium Sheet. 











understandingly and successfully, handle any sailing 
craft. Neatly bound in cloth. $1.00. 

Fish Hatching and Fish Catching.—By 
H. B. Roosevelt, Commissioner of Fisheries of the State 
of New York, and Seth Green, Supt. of Fisheries of the 
State of New York. The author’s names render a de- 
scription of this work unnecessary, and it is needless to 
say that it isa valuable volume for sportsmen. Illustrated. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

The American Sportsman,.—New cdition.— 
By Elisha J. Lewis, M. D. Containing Hints to Sports- 
men, Notes on Shooting, etc. Fully illustrated. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth. Colored plate frontispiece. $2.75. 

Hunter and Trapper.——By Halsey Thrasher, 
an old and experienced sportsman. 12mo. Cloth. be. 

Frank Forester’s American Game in its 
Seasons, — Fully illustrated and described.  8vo. 
Cloth $1.50. 

Field, Cover, and Trap Shooting. — By 
Captain A. H. Bogardus. 12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 

American Partridge and Pheasant 
Shooting.—By Frank Schley. 12mo. Cloth. $2.00. 

Trolling for Pike, Salmon, and Trout,— 
By H. C. Pennell, Author of the ‘* Modern Practical 
Angler,” ete., etc. Dlustrated. 12mo. Boards. 50c. 

Fly Fishing and Worm Fishing for 
Salmon, Trout, and Grayling.—bBy the same 
author, Illustrated. 12mo, Boards. 50c. 

The Solitary Hunter, or Sporting Ad- 
ventures in the Prairies.—By John Palliser, 
Esq. 12mo. Boards. 80c. 


Frank Forester’s Field Sports of the 
United States and British Provinces of 
North America.—New Edition, containing numer- 
ous corrections and additions, with illustrations from 
nature, and a brief memoir of the author, In two vol- 
umes. 8vo. Cloth. Per volume $2.00. 


Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing of 
the United States and British Provinces 
of North America.—Contains 100 engravings, $2.50. 


Frank Forester’s Complete Manual for 
Young Sportsmen of Fowling, Fishing, 
and Field Sports,—svo. Cloth. $2.00. 


How to Camp Out,.—By John M. Gould. 16mo. 
Cloth. $1.00. 
Camp Cookery.—By Miss M. Parloa. 18mo. 
Cloth. 50c. 


Canoe and Camera.—By Thomas Sedgwick 
Steele. A Photographic Tour of Two Hundred Miles 
Through the Maine Forests. This is one of the most en- 
tertaining and exquisitely illustrated books of the season. 
It is the result of recent personal explorations by the 
author, Mr. Thomas Sedgwick Steele. It is embellished 
with sixty engravings of the very finest style, by well 
known artists, with new Maps of the State prepared ex- 
pressly for this book, and the story is told ina thoroughly 
fascinating manner. The author's interesting description 
of a section of Maine which is now but little known, 
should give this book a wide sale, and draw to Maine a 
crowd of pleasure-seekers, Handsomely bound in cloth, 
black, and gold. $1.50. 

Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks, 
and Grayling Fishing in Northern Michi- 
gan.—By A. Judd Northrup, A record of summer va- 
cations in the wilderness. Those who are fond of the 
woods will be delighted with this new book. It bristles 
with information on shooting and fishing, and may be re- 
lied on as an accurate guide to all the chief points of 
attraction in this famous region, and gives valuable sug- 
gestions on Camping Outfits, Fishing, Hunting, etc., etc 
Handsomely bound in cloth. 16mo. $1.25. 


Trouting ou the Brule River; or, Sum- 
mer Wayfaring in the Northern Wilder- 
ness.—By John Lyle King. The author is well known 
both for his literary labors and ardent love of the rod and 
gun. In this beautifully gotten up volume he narrates 
theadventures of himself and party during weeks of 
Camping Out in the wild regions of Northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan, along the Michiami, Paint, Trout, Brule, 
and Menominee Rivers, which abound in fish and game 
of every variety. The volume gives a gencral description 
of these sporting regions, which are beginning to attract 
general attention, presents a complete map of the same, 
and tells all about the best routes to get to them. 12mo. 
$1.50. 


American Wild Fowl] Shooting. —By Jo- 
seph W. Long. New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 
Containing full and accurate descriptions of the Haunts, 
Habits, and Methods of Shooting Wild Fowl, Instruc- 
tions concerning Guns, Blinds, Boats, and D2coys. The 
true history of Choke Bores, and a correct method of 
testing the shooting powers of Shot Guns. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth. Tinted Paper. $2.00. 


Subscriptions for English or German Editions are at the same rates, and count alike for Premiums, together or separately. 
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No. 17.—Compound Microscope.— | Two Sets of Instruments, including Batteries, and 


This new instrument is a wonderful success, and is con- | 
stantly receiving the strongest praise from mapy of, the 


highest scientific authorities. It has all the chief parts 


of the most costly instruments, with several improve- 


ments, and is supplied with a Camera Lueida, 
enabling any one to throw upon paper, and easily sketch 


in large size, objects too minute to be seen by the unaid- 
It defines very clearly, and has a magnifying | 


ed eye. 
power up to 150 diameters, or many thousand areas. It 
js as valuable as any Microscope hitherto obtainable, 
with Camera Lucida, for $50 to $100. (A full descrip- 








tion mailed to any one desiring it.) By means of new in- 
ventions and the use of machinery in constructing its 
parts; it can now be supplied at retail for only $15, all 
complete, in neat Wainut Case, with sundry adjuncts, 
specimens, full directions for use, and Prof. Phin’s Mi- 
croscopic Treatise. (To subscribers to the American Ag- 
riculturist, for whom it was specially designed, it will be 
supplied for $10.) It will be PRESENTED toany 
one obtaining Zen subscribers, at $1.50 each. Expressage 
paid by recipicnt. No more interesting and valuable 
article for one’s own use, or for a Holiday or other pres- 
ent, cai’ anywhere be found. (2 One of these Micro- 
scopes should be placed in EVERY Publicand Private School. 
This Microscope is also of special utility to Physicians. 
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This Engraving shows only ONE-HALF of the Premium set. 


No. 18.—Complete Telegraph Appa- 
ratus for Learners and for Practical 
’ Use.—A GRAND PREMIUM for Ewo Boys or Young 
Men, or anybody—also for young Ladies wishing to learn 
Telegraphy. The use of the telegraph is extending 
everywhere. It is but little workto learn its simple lan- 
guage, and then two persons can hold instant communi- 
cation over any distance, long or short. Every growing 
boy and girl may well learn this language. Messrs. L. 
G. Tittotson & Co., of 5and 7 Dey St., New York, the 
celebrated largest manufacturers of Telegraph Instru- 
ments in this country, are now making very complete 
and perfect working Telegraph Instruments, (see En- 
graving), with Batteries, etc., at a price so low as to place 
them within the reach of all. It will cost but little to 
put them up between houses, business shops, dwellings, 
and stores, farm buildings, etc. We have arranged for 
the following most valuable PREMIUM SET. Two Boys 
or Young Men, in any neighborhood, by getting this 
double set, can conrect their homes, (1 to 15 miles apart, 
if they wish), and talk with each other. and at the same 
time learn to be able to use any telegraph, at any time, 
and anywhere, The complete Outfit will contain 
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Chemicals, with the 20 ohms fine wire helix for work- 
ing up to 15 miles; two extra Batteries and Chemicals 
(enough to work $ of a mile); six Glass Insulators, with 
Brackets used to nail up upon trees or buildings for car- 
rying wire; two Manuals, giving fall directions for put- 
ting up the apparatus, and instructions for learning 
and using. Cost $12.00. —28" We will PRESENT the 
whole double apparatus, as above, toany one send- 
ing us only 15 subscriptions, at $1.50 each. (At $5.00 ex- 
pense for each extra house, three, four, or a dozen houses 
may be put in the same line.) Freight paid by recipient. 











Open: 
Closed. Ei eae 
No. 19.—Spy Class or Pocket Tel- 
escope.—(i2 lines.)\—Much the best one for the 
price we have ever seen. It definesand magnifies distant 
objects quite plainly. Made of fine drawn brass tubing, 
corded, with sun or storm shade; when closed up fits 
into a case, carried easily in the pocket. From J. CURLEY 
& Bro., OpricaL INSTRUMENT DEALERS, 134 and 136 Nas- 
sau St., N. Y. ive subscriptions, at $1.50 each, will 
secure this. [Or we will supp.y it for $3.75, post-paid.] 





No. 20.—Spy Class, 16 Lines.—This is 
Much larger and more powerful than No. 19, and like 
that is much the best instrument for the price that we 
have found in this country. Itiscased in brass; corded; 
has sun or storm shade. Length when drawn out 37 
inches. From same firm as No. 19. One obtaining 
Twelve subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure this [or 
we will supply it for $9.00.] Receiver to pay expressage. 
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Nos. 21, 22.-A Good Opera Class, 
in Leather Case, of strong magnifying power, excellent 
for examining objects at considerable distances, seeing 
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scenery, ete.—No. 21, in Jet, or in gilded (gold-plated) 
mountings as desired. Diameter of Object Lens, 15 lines 
(1% inch). Price, $5.50. Presented for 7 subscribers 
at $1.50 each.—No. 22, same as the above, but larger; 
Object Lens, 17% lines (15/,, inch), Jet mountings, 
Price, $6. Presented for eéght subscribers at $1.50 each. 
¢@™ If to go by mail, send us 25 cents for postage & packing. 








(This cut is only half size.) 


No, 23.—Magnifying Class, and Sun 
Class.—Of excellent quality, made by the Bauscu & 
Loms Optica Co.; very useful to magnify all ordinary 
objects, printed matter, necdle-work, cloth, plants, 
flowers, etc., etc. Closes in a neat polished hard-rubber 





case for carrying in the pocket. It is also a good Sun or 
Burning-glass, concentrating the sun’s rays to produce 
fire. Diameter of Lens, 13¢ inches. Sent, post-paid, 
for $1.20. Presented for Two subscribers at $1.50 each. 





No. 24.—Columbia Bicycle.—This is the 
leading and favorite Bicycle in this country; if, is 
strong, well made, and finely finished ; diameter of fyont 
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wheel 50 inches, rear wheel 18 inches, weight 47 pounds, 
and is supplied with Saddle Bag, Wrench, and Oiler. 
From the Pope Manuracturine Co., 101 Summer St., 
Boston, Mass. Seventy subscriptions at $1.50 each 
will secure this (or we will supply it for $70.) Receiver 
to pay expressage. It is a very superior Bicycle. 





Nos. 25, 26.—Cood Barometers are 
very Useful to Everybody, now. The recent improvement in 
weather observations enables one to readily know what 
the weather is likely to be many hours in advance, and 
such knowledge is of great value in caring for crops, ani- 

No. 25. mals, in planning work, etc. No. 26. 
To almost every farmer, and to 
many others, a good Barome- 
ter witl every year pay a very 
large interest on $100.—To 
mect this want, the Publishers 
have arranged to supply one of 
the most accurate, simple, de- 
sirable, and cheapest Mere 
curial Barometers to 
be found in the country—just 
as good for all practical ‘pur- 
poses as one costing a hundred 
dollars, or more, viz. : Wood- 
ruff’s Patent Portable Barome- 
ter, manufactured by Charles 
Wilder, Peterboro,N. H. We 
have tested Mr. Wilder’s work 
for many years, and can confi- 
dently recommend the barome- 
ter to all. The Barometers 
offered are so portable that 
they can be sent to any dis- 
tance safely. — Description ; 
No. 25 is cased in finely fin- 
ished, polished Black Walnut. 
Length, 3 feet; width of top 
and base, 4 inches: width of 
shaft, 2 inches; depth (thick- 
ness), 13g inch, with pedes- 
tal, 244 inches deep ; mounted 
with metallic plates, Vernier 
scale, Thermometer, and index. 
Glass door over the face. Price 
reduced to $12.—No. 26 is in 
es neatly turned Case of maple or 
Cherry. Length, 40 inches; diameter of base 
and top, 244 inches. Shaft slightly tapering, about 13; 
inch in diameter. Semi-circular glass face; mounted 
with metallic plates, Vernier scale, and Thermometer. 
Price reduced to $8.—These Barometers will be securely 
packed, and forwarded direct from the manufactory to 
any address. (The cost of carriage, which will be small, 
to be paid by receiver.)—We present No, 25 for 13 sub- 
scribers, at $1.50 each; or No. 26 for 10 subscribers.— 
{Or on receipt of the price we will forward either 
barometer], Send to Mr. Wilder fora full description. 
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_No. 27.—The Perfected Type-Writer. 
Price Largely Reduced.--One sits before a key-board, 
each key having a letter of the alphabct, or figure, or 
punctuation mark, and by simply touching the desired 
letters with the finger, the writing is done in regular 
plain printing, clear and distinct, and with great rapidity 
—on two or more sheets, if copies are desired for pres- 
ervation. The paper moves along automatically with 
every letter touched. It is useful for all kinds of writing, 
letters, etc., etc. Every one should send to E. REMINGTON 
& Sons, 281 Broadway, N. Y., for a full description. We 
offer the No. 1 Type-Writer, price $80, complete, on 
table, etc., to any one sending us 80 subscriptions to the 
American Agriculturist, at $1.50 each, or we will supply 
one at the price named. Freight to be paid by recipient. 
("Two other styles of Type-Writers are made, as will 
be seen described in the circulars obtained from Reming- 
ton & Sons. We will present either of the other Type- 
Writers for a proportinate number of subscribers. 
This instrument offers a far more promising means of 
obtaining a livelihood by a lady, than a Piano, or any 
other implement. Most of the letters of this office are 
now written on this machine. An experienced writer 
will print off a letter about as fast as it can be dictated 
to him, and its fapid use is learned in a hundreth part 
of the time required to play the piano passably well. 
Many Young Ladies ought to secure this premium 
for use, by raising a club of 80 subscribers, which 
will not be difficult. Some ladies have each secured 
that many subscribers for us in a very few days, 





No. 28.— Thermometer. — Fancy Black 
Walnut Case, length 8 inches, made by Cuas. WILDER. 





From same firmas No. 25. Zwo subscriptions at $1.50 
each secures this post-paid [or we mail it for $1.25 p.-p.] 





No. 29.—Rubber Pocket Stamps. — 
(Scott’s Patent)—Simple, Effective, Useful, Convenient, 
and Most Desirable—always inked and ready for use. Fig. 
a shows 8 nickel plated case (full size), to be carried in 
the vest pocket. It can be used as it is, ora pencil can 

be put in the stem 
as a handle.—Fig. } 
shows the same with 
the cover turned 
back for use. This 
cover has a pad that 
inks the rubber type 
every time it -is 
closed, so that it is 
always ready. The 
rubber type is ona 
separate slide,which 
can be slipped out, 
and others put in, 
and may have 1, 2, 3, 
or 4 lines of type on 
it.—Fig. @ is a print 
from a vest Pocket 
Stamp, like one we 
have carried for 15 





a 

Ea months, using it to 
e RICHARD ROE, mark clearly any- 
3s New York City. thing desired, and 
tf also save Carrying a 


pocket full of cards. 
These stamps can be used without new inking from 1 to 
8 months, and for re-inking acan of carmine ink goes 
with each stamp for replenishing the pad occasionally. 
Every business man will find these Stamps a great con- 
venience, in place of ordinary business cards, for mark- 
ing parcels, etc. The Rubber type is very durable, and, 
being elastic, prints well on hard surfeces also.—For 7'wo 
subscriptions at $1.50 each, we will present, post-paid, 
No. 29 with one line of anyname as desired [or send it 





post-paid for $1.25]: (For each additional dine of type 
25 cents extra, piving address, or business, or both.) 
[Nore.—For 46 cents extra, we will send with No. 29 an 
extra slidé, with one line of rubber type (any full name 
desired), and bottle of indelédle ink, for marking linen, 
clothing. These are made by 8. B. Scorr & Son, 194 
Broadway, N. Y. 








No. 30.—Shaving Sét,—This consists of a 
pait of fine Steel Razors, made by Joseph Rodgers & 
Sons, Sheffield, England, packed in a leather case, one of 
Goldschmidt’s Razor Strops, and 4 Shaving Brush. From 
J. Curtey & Bro., 134 and 136 Nassau St., N. Y. Price, 
$5.75 for the set. Seven subscriptions at $1.50 each, will 
secure this [or we will send the set for $5.75]. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, in either case. 








No. 31.—French Cook’s Knife, Fork, 
and Steel. — This is a long (10 in.) thin Knife, 
with Celluloid or Patent Ivory Handle, warranted not to 
crack in hot water, made of the best steel, and for use 
rather than ornament; and it is really pleasing to see how 
easily it slips through a joint of beef. The fork and steel 
are made to match, and the fork is supplied with the 
very convenient patent rest. It would save-many wry 
faces, and perhaps hatd words, wete it in general use. 
Supplied by the MertpEN CuTLERY Co., 49 Chambers St., 
New York. Six subscribers to the American Agri- 
culturist at $1.50 each, will secure the whole free. [We 
will supply the set for $4.50.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 32.—Butcher’s Knife and Steel. 
—These are made of the best steel, have wood handles; 





the Knife Blade is 6} inches long, 
and the Steel 10 inches. From 
- same firm as No. 30. wo sub. 
scriptions at $1.50 each will secure these post-paid [or 
we will supply them and send them for $1.35]. 








Nos. 33, 34, 35.—American Table 
Cutlery.—Useful, very desirable, well tempered, and 
wanted by everybody! We are glad tobe able to offer 
really good articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with the best foreign make. The 
MERIDEN CUTLERY ComMPANY, who supply them to us, 
recommend these Knives as equal to any Cutlery in the 
market, and their recommendation is a guarantee wher- 
ever they are known. We offer two kinds of Knives, and 
three sizes of each kind. No. 33 have Rubber Handles, 
which are actually boiling-water proof, so that, if they 
were accidentally to remain in it for several minutes, or 
even hours, they would not be injured. The Blades are 
of the dest steel, and warranted. Premium 33 is the 
Desert or Tea size, sold at $14.75 per dozen. We present 
of these twelve knives and twelve forks to any one sending 
only 16 subscribers at $1.50 each... For 17 subscribers, 
at $1.50 each, we will give either the medium size, or the 
large Dinner size,sold at$15.70.—Premium $4 h ave Jvory 
Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel Blades, 
and are beautiful articles; they are the Tea or Dessert 
size, which, with forks, sell at $18.50. Only 19 sub- 
scribers, at $1.50 each, secures these... For 22 sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each, we will send the medium size, or 
the Dinner size, sold at $21.20....For 23 names, at $1.50 
each, we will send the larger Dinner size, sold at $22.50. 
The Forks, which accompany these Premiums, (Nos. 
83 and $4), are made of genuine Albata, and war- 





ranted double-plated with coin-silver. These Forks are 
furnished to us by the MerRmEN CuTLERY Co..... Pre- 
mipm $5, the Carving-Knife atid Fork (given for only 
5 subscribers); are made by the MERIDEN CUTLERY 
Co., with fine Celluloid Handles. Price $3.50. They 
are beautiful, and serviceable articles for daily use. 
These premiums are very tisefiil and desirable, and 
have been secured by many persons in past seasons, 
—[We will send any of the above named articles, 


on receipt of the price specified, 
in cash, or /M a set of six for half the snm 
named.] Pur- chaser to pay expressage, 





Premium 40 





Nos. 36 to 40.—Pocket Knives:— 
HERE’sS FOR THE Boys AND Girls !—These Premitima 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we havé 
ever offered. Every boy, and girl too, wants a pocket 
knife. We give them an opportunity to obtain a most 
valuable one, for merely a little effort. Any boy or girl 
can easily collect the few subscribers required to get one 
of these fine premiums free. These knives are furnished 
by the MerrpeNn CuTLerRy Co., 49 Chambers St., New 
York, whose work is egual tc any done in this country or 
Europe. No. 36 is a neat, substantial $1.00 Knife, four 
blades and stag handle, given post-paid for only 2 sttb- 
scribers at $1.50 each._—No.37 isa similar Knife of extra 
quality, price $1.50, given post-paid for only 3 subscribers 
at $1.50 each.—No. 38, a $2.00 Knife, Pearl handle, given 
post-paid for 3 subscribers at $1.50 each.—No. 39, a $2.75 
Knife, five blades, Pearl handle, sent post-paid for only 4 
subscribers at $1.50 each.—No. 40, Leflies’ four-blade, 
Pearl handle, $2.00 Knife, given post-paid for 3 sub- 
scribers at $1.50 edch. [Any of the above Knives will 
be supplied post-free for the price named for each.] 





Nos. 41 to 45, — Pocket Knives.—All 
Knives, whether sold or given as premiums, will be 
sent post-paid, or in ‘‘ Registered Mail” if 10 cents be 
sentus. No. 41.—Pocket Knife, 4 Blades. Stag or ivory 
handle. Price, $1.00. Zwo subscriptions, at $1.50 each, 
will secure this. [Or we will send it for $1.] No. 42.— 
Pocket Knife, 4 Blades, Larger size. Stag or ivory 
handle, Price, $1.25. Zwo subscriptions, at $1.50 each, 
will secure this. [Or we will send it for $1.25.] No. 
43.—Pocket Knife, 4 Blades. Pearl or tortoise-shell han- 
dle. Three subscriptions, at $1.50 each, will secure this 
[Or we will send it for $1.50.] No. 44.—Pocket Knife, 
4 Blades. Larger size. Pearl or tortoise-shell handle. 
Three subscriptions, at $1.50 each, will secure this. [Or 
we willsend it for $1.75.] No. 45.—Pocket Knife, 4 Blades. 
Pear] or tortoise-shell handle. Threesubscriptions, at 
$1.50 each, will secure this. [Or we will send it for $2.] 
All the above Premiums (Pocket Knives), are furnished 
by J. Curntey & Bro., 184 and 136 Nassau St., N. Y., and 
all made by Joseph Rodgers & Sons, Sheffield, England. 





No. 46.— Multum in Parvo Pocket 
Knife. Boys, Read this,._cf Yes, and the 
Men, too. The 
Editor thinks 
more of this 
than any other 
article of twice 
its cost. Ile ob- - 
tained one in 
London just 
thirteen years 
ago, which he 
still carries, and 
says it far more 
than pays the 
interest on 
$100, (2centsa 
day,) for, aside 
from its ordi- 
nary use as a 
double - bladed 
P got knife, some 

3 one of its 
“tools” is often worth a ‘quarter,’ by being on 
hand and just the thing wanted in an emergency. He 
sent an order to England at three different times, 
but only received much larger, clumsier articles, less 
effective, and costing $5 
each, and finally learned 
that the original maker 
wasdead. He then got 
some English cutlers 
here to make them, but 
they did not always suc- 
ceed in keeping up a supply of first-class articles. We 
now get them all right of the MERIDEN CUTLERY 
Company, and much cheaper than any imported. 
The Engraving shows the parts of the knife, except 


[Our special 









Premium 46 [Closed.] 


Subscriptions for English or German Editions are at the same rates, and count alike for Premiums, together or separately. 
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tthe very convenient and very effective Screw-driver 
hidden by the opened large blade. The Saw is double- 
‘toothed, and will cutan inch board, saw off a good-sized 
stick, cut a notch, etc. The Hook is used to lift a stove- 
«cover, pry open sundry things, clean a horse’s hoof, pull 
‘on the boots, etc. The Punch makes holes in harness, 
wood, etc., which can be enlarged by its sharp corners. 
‘The Gimlet and Corkscrew are convenient, of course. The 
Tweezers and long Pointer, or Brad-awl, drawn from the 
‘end of the handle, often come into use. The back of the 
Hook makes a good Hammer for tacks, and small pound- 
ing. The inside of the Hook forms a small Nut-cracker. 
All close into a compact white handle, the whole weighing 
only 2 ounces. IT IS A POCKETFUL OF TOOLS. 
This year only five subscribers at $1.50 each brings it free, 
. ]post-paid.—[We will send one, post-paid, for $4.00.] 








‘No. 47.—Sportsman’s Knife.—Made by 
Geo. Wostenholm & Son, of England. Stag handle ; 
length, 34¢ inches; contains Screw-driver, two knife and 
‘one saw Blade, hook, punch, gimlet, corkscrew, tweez- 
‘ers, pointer, brad-awl, and lance. From same firm as 
No. 48.—Four subscriptions, at $1.50 each, will secure 
ithis. [Or we will supply it for $3.25.] Sent post-paid. 





No. 48.—Pruning Knife.—Made by Joseph 
Rodgers & Sons, 
Sheffield,England, 
StagHandle. From 
J. Curtey & Bro., 
134 and 136 Nassau 
8t.,N.Y. Zwo sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 
each, secures this 
post-paid [or we 
mail it for $1.25 p.] 








No. 49.—Pair of Knife Rests.—Very neat 
‘and convenient little things for any dining table, being 
receptacles for the carving-knife when it is not imuse. 





’They are made of steel, and nickel-plated. Made by 
H. M. QuackensusH, Herkimer, N. Y. One new sub- 
‘gcription, at $1.50, will get these. [Or supplied for %5c.] 
@@" If to go by mail, send us 6 cents for postage & packing 





No. 50.—Two Premiums in One.— 
igt.—Silver’s Glass Measuring Jar and Egg Beater; will 
be found very useful in the household, 
It isan accurate Measurer and Weigher, 
and is also used as an Egg Beater.—2d. 
Lemon Squeezer. This is made of 
metal that will resist the acid, and is 
strong and durable. From J. H. Batp- 
win & Co., 21 Murray St., New York. 





‘Two subscriptions at $1.50 each, will secure both of these 
for we will supply both of them for $1.50.] Receiver 


‘to pay expressage. 





No. 5!.—Worcester’s Pocket Diction- 
ary.—(Over 18,000 Words.) Here is a Great 
Convenience for every one—a Neat, Handy Dictionary, in 
firm, flexible-cloth binding ; size, 34 <43¢ inches; 313 
pages; very clear print, for old eyes even—just the 
book for use, and easily carried in the pocket. It con- 
tains over 18,000 words, Abbreviations, Rules for 
Spelling, Pronunciation, Spelling and Definition of 
Words, many valuable Numerical Tables, etc. Also 
over 100 Engravings. (These are small, but very useful 
in illustrating words.) The above Pocket Dictionary 
will be sent post-paid to every one who will forward one 
new subscriber for the American Agriculturist at $1.50. 
To every one who forwards three new subscribers at $1.50 
each, we will present, post-paid, four copies of this 
Pocket Dictionary,—one for himself, and one for each of 
the new subscribers.—(&S™ Of course, in this, as in all 
other cases, the names can count on no other premiums. 





No. 52.—Webster’s Pocket Dictionary. 
—Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.’s Edition. This volume 
is abridged from the American Dictionary of Noah Web- 
ster, LL.D. By William G. Webster and William A. 
Wheeler. It embraces a careful selection of about 18,000 
of the most important words of the language, and is illus- 
trated with nearly 200 engravings on wood. Bound in 
cloth, illuminated sides. Price $1.00.—This will be sent 
for Two new subscriptions at $1.50 each. 
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No. 53.—A Grand Premium.—tThe offer 
of this Premium is open only to Jan. 1, 1881. [Presented 
now for only ¢en subscriptions.] A large, handsome 
Volume of 1854 pages, containing considerably more 
than 100,000 words in its Vocabulary,with the correct 
Pronunciation,Definition,and Etymology. Fully illustrat- 
ed and unabridged. Four full-page illuminated piates, 
Bound in library sheep, marbled edges. Price, $10.00. 
Most of the thoroughly educated men of the country con- 
sider this as by far the best Dictionary in the English 
Language. It is now regarded as the STANDARD 
AUTHORITY, and so recommended by Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, 
Agassiz, Marsh, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, Quincy, 
Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and the majority of our 
most distinguished scholars, Asa source of general in- 


Formation, this grand volume stands next to the Universal 


Cyclopedia. It should be in every family. It is offered 
on far more favor’ble terms than ever before. Let a mul- 
titude of Boys, an ! Young Men, each get only 10 sub- 
scribers, at $1.50 each, for which we will present this 
invaluable work. .A great many have done so in the past, 
when many more subscribers were needed to obtain it 
free. It is worth trying for all winter; but you can get 
subscribers enough in a week (only éen) to obtain it free. 
It is published by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia—[We will supply this Dictionary for $10.00.] 
It can be taken at the office, or sent by express.—The 
carriage to be paid by the receiver. 





No. .—Daisy Printing Press. —The 
P08 md of Malleablo Tron, Jaasd in black, and 
ornamented. The Outfit 
consists of the Press, one 
Composition Ink Roller, 
one can best Card Ink, one 
Daisy Composing Pallet, 
one font fancy Card Type, 
including spaces and 
quads. The whole packed 
in a wooden box, with 
sliding cover, with full di- 
rections to Amateurs.—A 
good thing for boys. Three subscriptions at $1.50 each, 
will secure this [or we will supply it for $2.00.] The 
receiver to pay expressage, 














[Most desirable for the Family Table; also a Marriage 
Gift, Holiday or other Gift toa Son, Daughter or Friend]. 


. 

Nos. 55 and 56.—Magnificent Family 
Bible (Pictorial).--(A large number of these sent out 
last year gave great satisfaction.) Over 1,400 Pages ; and 
Illustrated with 2,500 Engravings, on Steel and Wood, 
by Gustave Doré, and other celebrated artists ; large, very 
plain type ; Illuminated title pages, Lord’s Prayer and 
Commandments. It contains excellent maps of Holy Land, 
etc,; complete and partial Household Dictionary of An- 
tiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History, 
by Wm. Smith, LL.D.; Maps and Illustrations and 
Panoramic Views of Holy Land, Jerusalem, Wilderness, 
Mt. Sinai, etc., etc. ; History of all existing Religious De- 
nominations, and Ancient and Modern Sects ; History of 
English Bible; a large Concordance ; full Marginal Notes 
and References on every page; contents of Old and New 
Testaments arranged for reference to any subject or oc- 
currence; Chronology; Harmony of the Gospels, and 
many other usefal features too numerous to recapitulate 
here; making it one of the most complete 
and usetul Family Bibles ever issued—a 
real Biblical Cyclopzxdia. It has also a very ele- 
gant Marriage Certificate in seven colors, and a unique 
Family Record, also in colors, etc., etc. No. 55 is 
bound in Turkey Morocco, deep panelled, beveled edges, 
full gilt on edges, sides and back (see engraving). Price, 
$12, including receiver's name, gilt in one line. (Other 
lines added in gilt for 20 cents per line). Weight, about 
13 1bs.3 expressage or freight to be paid by pur- 
chaser, This magnificient Bible will b PRESENT= 
ED to any one sending 13 names at $1.50 each, express- 
age, gilding names, etc., as above.—No. 56.—The same 
Bible as the above in every way, with raised panels, gilt 
edges, etc., except that the binding is in French Mo- 
rocco, and the sides are plain, instead of fall gilt—which 
some prefer. Price $10; weight, expressage, gilding 
names the same as No. 55. This will be PRESENT. 
ED for only 11 subscribers at $1.50 each. These splendid 
Bibles will also be supplied at the prices above named. 





No. 57.— Bonanza Printing Press.— 
The Press is made of Malleable Iron, japanned in black, 
ornamented with red and 
gold stripes. The outfit 
consists of Press, one Brass 
Composing Pallet, cne two- 
inch Composition Roller, 
one box Wade's Best Card 
Ink, one set Spacing Rege- 
lets, one Pack White Bris- 
tol Cards, and a full 2A 3a 
font of Fancy Card Type, 
including Spaces and 
Quads, which will print a 
name or one line of type. 
The whole packed in a wooden box, with sliding cover, 
with full directions, How to Print and Set Type. From 
same Company as No. 111. Four subscriptions, at $1.50 
each, will secure this.—[Or we will supply it for $3.00.] 
Expressage to be paid by the recipient in either case. 








No. 58.—100 Assorted Stereoscopic 
Views.—From Stmn & Lyon, 20 Park Place, N. Y. 
Seven subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure these [or we 
supply them for $6.00 and send them post-paid.] 





No. 59.—50 Assorted Stereoscopic 
Views.—Four subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure 


these post-paid [or we will supply them post-paid for $3.] 
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No. 60.—Bound Volumes of the Am- 
erican Agriculturist. — We have Electrotype 
Plates of the American Agriculturist since 1857, and can 
print and bind any number of new volumes. These 23 
Large Volumes contain a vast amount of most Use- 
ful and Practical Information, collected by a great num- 
ber of active, earnest, intelligent, practical Men and Women, 
and illustrated with many thousands of beautiful, 
pleasing, and instructive Engravings, that have cost 
over Two Hundred Thousand Dollars. 
These Volumes are alone a darge and valuable Library 

FOR THE 

FARM, GARDEN, AND HOUSEHOLD, 
and kindred Subjects, containing more varied informa- 
tion on all those matters than can be feund in books 
that would cost five times the price of {aese. Each of 
these 23 Volumes has a full Alphabetical Table of Con- 
tents, for readily referring to any article or subject in 
the Volume. They are neatly Bound in uniform style, 
with gilt title, etc.; they are very convenient, and will 
finely adorn the Book-Case or Table. The price of these 
volumes, neatly bound, is $2.00 each,or, sent post-paid for 
$2.30. To every person who is himself a subscriber we 
will present and send post-paid, any One of the above 
volumes, in return for every three mew subscribers he 
will send at the regular subscription price of $1.50 each. 
The receiver of the Premium can make his own selec- 
tions from any of the volumes back to 1857. 


No.61 .—Ink- 
Stand. -- Single 
with Thermometer. 
Diameter, 54% inch- 
es. Hight, 93¢ inch- 
es. From the same 
firm as No. 92. 
Price, $1.00. 2 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 
each, will secure 
this [or we will sup- 
ply it for $1.00). 
This is a very fine 
arrangement for the 
low price at which 
it is supplied. It 
can not be sent by 
mail. It can be 
taken at the office, 
or sent by express 
anywhere, as it is 
well packed in a 
box. The express 
expense will be light, and is to be paid by recipient. 
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No. 62.—Ink-Stand.—Double, with pen-rack ; 
length, 103g inches ; hight, 544 inches. From the same 
firm as No. 92. Price, $1.00. Zwo subscriptions at $1.50 
each will secure this [or we will supply it for $1.00]. Ex- 
press charges to be paid by recipient in cither case. 


No. 63.—Clock ‘‘Gerster.’’ — Rosewood 

F Case, with fancy 
glass front. Highth 
18} inches, eight-day 
and strike. An ele- 
gant and most de- 
sirable time - piece. 
From E. N. WEtce 
Manv'r’a Co., 6 
Warren St., N. Y. 
Fifteen subscriptions 
at $1.50 each will se- 
cure this [or we will 
supply it for $13.] 
Receiver to pay ex- 
pressage or freight. 
It will be carefully 
boxed, without extra 
charge, and go safe- 
ly to any distance by 
express or freight. 






























No. 64.—Office Clock and I[nkstands. 
—This beautiful combination of the useful and ornamen- 
tal will prove a very acceptable present in many cases. 
It is 7 inches in hight, and 8 inches in width. It com- 
prises a handsome silver-plated clock, supported by a 
gold-plated figure, with two ornamental inkstands, pen- 
rack, etc. On the dial are indicators of the day of the 
week and of the month; is a stem-winder, hands set 
at the back, and a good time-keeper. From the 
ANsoNIA CxLocK Co., 19 and 21 Cliff St., New York. 
Nine subscriptions at $1.50 each are required to get 
this elegant Premium. [We will send one on receipt of 
$7.50.] Express to be paid by recipient. 


No. 65.—Pocket Ink Stand. — Made of 
Brass, covered with Russia Leather 
and having a spring cover. From 
Wuty Wattacn, 36 Park Row, N. 
Y. wo subscriptions at $1.50 
each will secure this post-paid [or 
we will mail it for $1.50 p.-p.J—A 
very handy article to carry in travel- 
ing, or to keep in the desk, closed 
when not in use, so that it will not 
spill the ink if upset accidentally. 














No. 66.—Clock ‘‘La Banniere” (@an- 
ner Clock).—This is an Alarm, Stem Winder, and will 
run thirty hours. Hight, 914 inches. Gilt Stand, front 
and back protected by close-fitting Caps, to prevent dust 
from getting in the works, From E. N. WELcH MANU- 
FACTURING Co.,6 Warren St., N.Y. Price, $5.50. Seven 
subscriptions at $1.50 each will] secure this. [Or we will 
supply it for $5.50]. Expressage to be paid by recipient. 


No. 67.—Cirl’s Writing-Desk.—This has 
a wood frame, covered with Leatherette, and lined inside 
with paper to imitate Wood; outside is handsomely 
decorated on top in silver and gilt. Length, open, 14 











inches ; width, 10inches; it has Lock and Key and two 
Ink-Bottles. From Kocu, Sons & Co, 156 William St., 
New York, Three subscriptions at $1.50 each, will 
secure this [or we supply it for $2.00]. Expressage to be 
paid by the recipient. 





No. 68.—Jewel Box.—This is the same as 
No. 70, with Tray extra and Lock and Key. From same 
firm as No. 58. TZwo subscriptions at $1.50 each, will 
secure this post-paid [or we will mail it p.-p. for $1.50.]. 





No. 69.—Handkerchief Box.—This is the 
same as No. 70, but consistsof two boxes, one fitting in- 
side the other. From samé firm as No. 58. Three sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each, will secure this post- 
paid [or we send it post-paid for $2.00]. 





No. 70.— Glove Box.—This is Ja- 
panese, lacquered in black, handsomely inlaid. 
with colored pearl. From same firm as No. 
58. 2subscriptions at $1.50 each, will secure 
this [or we will supply it for $1.25 post-paid].. 





Nos. 7! to 74.—Mark Twain 
Scrap Books.— Almost everybody can 
SAY find good use for a Scrap Book, and the col- 

lections made in one often become of great 

interest and value to the owner. We have 
made arrangements with Messrs. DanreL Stotre & Co., 
119 William St., New York, to supply the well known 
and highly approved Mark Twain Scrap Books. It is 
often found that,paste or mucilage not being at hand wher. 
wanted, the plain page Scrap Book is of no service 
whatever. With a Mark Twain Scrap Book no such 
difficulty oeeues. In all the books, the gummed col- 
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umns are arranged for either short or long clippings. 
A clipping the length of a column may be secured by 
slightly moistening the upright lines, and for short 
extracts the cross lines may be used. The gummed 
lines generally serve as guides for placing the scraps. 


No. 71.—Mark Twarn Scrap Book, 80 pages; size, 
8% X11 inches; full cloth binding. This will be pre- 
sented by us, post-paid, for 2 subscribers, at $1.50 each. 
[Or we will supply one, and gend it post-paid, for $1.45.} 


No. %2.--With %6 pages; size, 911% inches; ful? 
cloth. We presentit for 3 subscriptions, at $1.50 each. 
[Or we will supply one, and send it post-paid, for $1. 90.] 


No. 73.—With 100 pages; 91134 inches; cloth and 
gold binding; fancy stamp. Will be presented by us for 
4 subscriptions, at $1.50 each. [Or we will supply one for 
$2.50.] Zxpressage in either case to be paid by receiver. 


No. 74.—With 150 pages; 9113 inches; cloth and 
gold binding; fancy stamp. Will be presented by us for 
5 subscriptions, at $1.50 each. [Or we will supply one for 
$3.25.] Haxpressage in either case to be paid by receiver. 


These and the Art Scrap Books which follow, are beau- 
tiful and useful for Holiday Presents. 





Nos.75 to 77.—Art Scrap Books.—Patent 
Back, Adhesive Page. Admirably adapted for the pres- 
ervation of Scrap Pictures, Unmounted Photographs, 
Chromos, and Pictures of any description. The whole 
page is gummed with a patent preparation, imperceptible 
to the eye, but by means of which any article may be 
pasted in, leaving the uncovered portion of the page in 
its natural tint. They are supplied tous by Messrs. 
DANIEL SLoTE & Co., 119 William St., New York City. 


No. 75. — 6 pages, 6X84 inches. Sent post-paid 
by us for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 cach [or for $1.25]. 


No. %6, with %6 pages, 8!4x11 inches. Sent by us 
post-paid for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 cach [or for $2.30]. 


No. 77, with 100 pages, 10413 inches. Supplied 
for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 cach [or for $3.00]; dut for 
this style expressage must be paid by Receiver, All of 
these, and especially the last two, are elegant presents. 


Subscriptions for English or German Editions are at the same rates, and count alike fon Premiums, together or separately. 
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Nos. 78 to 8!.-GOOD WATCHES.— 
Avery good report comes generally from hundreds of 
our readers who obtained the watches we were able to of- 
fer last year. As there has been no change in the price 
of gold and silver, or in prices abroad, we are happy to 
announce that we can continue to offer the same Watch- 
es, and ou the same terms as last year, so that hundreds 
of others can get them this year. A large supply has 
been ordered made in advance, and we hope to meet all 
calls more promptly than was the case last year. 





No. 78.—A GOOD WATCH.—Thisisa Stem 
Winder and Stem Setter, needing no key or 
opening to admit dust. Dial clear, with Second Hand 
(gee engraving above). Crystal strong, thick, flat, with 
the new beveled edges ; Case strong, good looking, heavily 
nickel-plated, a good resemblance to silver. Weight, 4% 
ounces. It is the best téme-keeper for a $10 Watch we 
have ever found. This has been supplied two years with 
general satisfaction. We continue to offer this as a premi- 
um for 18 subscribers at $1.50 each, [or supply it for the 
price, $10]. There are as good looking watches sold for 
$7 to $9—but we have never found another egually good 
time-keeper 80 low as $10. 


No. 79.—EXTRA SILVER WATCH.—This 
is of the same patlern as the above, and made by the same 
Company in Switzerland, but the case is Coin Silver, and 
the works are of extra HIGH GRADE, with 13 Jewels, 
Compensated Balance, etc.—as good a Watch as any 
$30 or $40 watch we have ever seen. It is good enough 
for anybody. Face about 1% inch in diameter. We of- 
fer this Watch with the utmost confidence, that it is one 
of the dest and cheapest Watches ever supplied for the low 





that we can at best offer it for 20 subscribers at $1.50 each, 
and do not care to furnish it at this rate, except where 
such a Watch is specially desired by our friends. [We 
will supply them to purchasers for the low price of $15.] 





No. 80.—EXTRA SILVER WATCH, for 
BOYS or for MEN who want a smaller Watch. This 
is every way like No. 79, EXCEPT that it is of smaller 
size, the face being about 14y inch in diameter. The cost 
is the same except that the smaller case requires a little 
less silver. This we present for 19 subscribers at $1.50 
each. [Or, we will supply it to purchasers for $14.50]. 





No. 81.—EXTRA SILVER WATCH, 
HUNTING CASE. — (Heavy Coin Silver Case). 
This is precisely the same watch every way as No. 79 
above, EXCEPT that it is in ‘‘ Hunting Case” as shown 
in engraving. It will be presented for 22 subscribers 
at $1.50 each. [We will supply it for the price, $16]. 





TAKE NOTICE, about ALL the above 
Watches, (Nos. 78 to 81). THat we can not 
agree to supply all that may be called for, though we 
expect to do so. They are manufactured with special 
care, in one of the best establishments in Switzerland, 
and can not be obtained or made rapidly. We have a 
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large lot ordered, which will come along from time to 
time hereafter, and they will be delivered as fast as 
they arrive, in the order in which applications for them 
come in paid for, either by premium clube, or in cash. 
Those desiring to secure any one of these watches at 
once as a premium, can send in the price and receive it, 
and when he afterwards raises the fall premium club, 
the price can be deducted from his final remittance. 
The recipient will pay the expense of expressage. 
Or we will send either by mail for twenty-five cents extra. 





price of $15, which is so near the actual cost of making 
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No. 82.—Hot-Blast Oil Stove.—The en- 
graving represents one of Whitney & Hall's Patent Hot- 
Blast Oil Stoves, made by the WHITNEY MANUFACTUR- 
mne Co., of 1123 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. The cut re- 
presents the stove proper, with extension top and oven, 
With one of these articles, we are assured that the entire 
cooking can be done for a small family at mere nominal 
expense, by the use of kerosene oil. Besides the ordi- 
nary cooking, it can be used for heating sad-irons, bak- 
ing, etc., doing the work as well, with very much less 
heat, than an ordinary cook stove. For 15 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each, we will furnish a stove, an extension top, 
large oven, large broiler, and sad-iron heater [or will for- 
ward one for $13.75], the receiver to pay the expressage, 





No. 83.—Houchin’s Improved Patent 
Pocket Cook Stove.—With Gridiron and Boiler 
(with folding handles) holding nearly one quart, which 
can be used as a drinking cup, which will boil 
water in five minutes to make two or three cups 
of Tea, Coffee, or Chocolate; to Boil Eggs, Stew Oysters, 
etc. Pour about two tablepoonsfuls of alcohol through 
the wire gauze, and light with a match or taper. The 
Lamp being filled with an indestructible packing will 
not spill or explode. Send éwo subscribers, at $1.50 
each, and get it free, post-paid. These stoves are made 
by McCoy & Sanpers, 132 Duane Street, New York. 
—[We will supply and send one, post-paid, for $1.25.] 





No. 84.—Houchin’s Revolving Crat- 
er.—Just the thing for horseradish, pumpkins, squash, 





cocoanut, and other vegetables. From MoCor & San- 
DERS, 182 Duane St., N. Y. Zwo subscriptions at $1.50 
each will secure this post-paid (or we mail it for $1 p.-p.) 
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No. 85.—Universal Clothes Wringer. 
—(See Engraving above.) — A very useful, time-saving, 
strength-saving, clothes-saving implement, that. should 
be in every family. Here is a thing that is of great value, 
“and no mistake about it.” It will pay for itself several 
times a year, in any family. The wringing out of clothes 
by hand is hard upon the hands, arms, and chest, and the 
twisting stretches and breaks the fibres with lever power. 
With this Wringing Machine, the garments are passed 
rapidly between elastic rollers, which press the water 
out better than hand wringing, and as fast as one can 
pick up the articles. A most important feature of this 
Universal Clothes Wringer is the peculiar cog-whéeed ar- 
rangement, which makes both rollers turn together, 
and always keep their place. Without these, the crank- 
roller will slip, and pull the fibres, and injure the fabric. 
A multitude of letters of thanks for these Machines, given: 
by us as Premiums, have been received. It is easy te 
gather at the regular rate of $1.50 each, only 10 sub- 
scribers, and this will secure a present of one of these: 
very valuable $7.50 Universal Wringers. They are made 
by the METROPOLITAN ManuFactTourine Co., and furnish- 
ed by R. C. Brownine, 32 Cortlandt St. N. Y. [We 
will supply one of these valuable machines on re- 
ceipt of the price, $7.50]. Receiver to pay expressage. 








No. 86.—Doty’s Improved Clothes 
Washer.—Made with the Metropolitan Balance 
Weight. Over seventy-five thousand families are using 
this Washing Machine in the U. 8, Made by the 
METROPOLITAN MANUFACTURING Co., 82 Cortlandt St., 
N.Y. Seventeen subscriptions at $1.50 each secures this 
(or we supply it for $14.) Receiver to pay expressage, 








No. 87.—Cornwall’s Patent Broiler. 
—Made of Iron, and is provided with a Gravy Pan, which 
receives the juices of the meat, and prevents any drip- 
ping into the fire. Fits overany stove, and broiling is 
done with a moderate heat. From same firm as No. 50, 
Two subscriptions at $1.50 each, will secure this (or 
we will supply it for $1.50.) Receiver to pay expressage, 
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improved candle in a 
patented carrier, which 
keeps the flame con- 
stantly in the central 
line of the lenses, and 
yields a good illumina- 
tion. As there is no oil 
or fluid of any kind, 
cleanliness is the result, 
and a child can safely 
operate the Gem Magic 
Lantern without diffi- 
culty. The Magnifying 
Power is abundant, and 
the Views can be dis- 
tinctly enlarged to three 


Prem. 88.—ORGUINETTE “C.”” feet in Giameter, or 


No. 88.-—“‘The Orguinette.” — A Capi- 
tal Musical Instrument for the million—for those who 


’ have had no time or opportunity to learn to play, yet who 


desire music in the house—at far less expense, and in far 
greater variety than is supplied by the Music Box,or Hand- 
Organ. The Orguinetie has the usual Parlor-Organ or Me- 
lodeon reeds, with a small, but effective wind-bellows, 
and in sweetness of tone, brilliancy, promptness of ac- 
tion, etc., is quite remarkable for a musica instrument 
of so moderate a cost. The notes are most ingeniously 
and yet simply produced by the passage through the in- 
struments of strips of perforated paper, the apertures so 
arranged as to open the keys and produce just the notes, 
and length of sound on each, required by the pieces play- 
ed. These may be church music, lively sounding airs, 
national, and operatic selections, quadrilles, etc. The 
prepared perforated paper is sold at low rates (6% cents 
per foot), and from the catalogue one may select any 
amount and variety of tunes desired, and at small cost. 
Any one desiring further description of the instrument, 
can send for circulars to the MEcHANICAL ORGUINETTE 
Co., No. 831 Broadway, New York. We offer two va- 
rieties. Premium No. 88, the OrGUINETTE “ C”’ (illus- 
trated in the engraving), has the ‘‘ Expression Box,” 
giving a variety of pleasing effects, by simply raising 
and lowering the lid. 14 feet of the perforated music 
paper go with this. This will be presented for 15 sub- 
acribers at $1.50 each. [It will be supplied complete by 
us, for $14.00], expressage to be paid by the receiver. ... 


ORGUIFETTE “A.” 


No. 89 is the Oneurnetts “A,” differing from 
“Cin the omission of the ‘“‘ Expression Box.” Price 
with 14 feet of music paper, $8.00, for which price we will 
supply it; or we will present it for 10 subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Expressage paid by recipient in either case. 
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No. 90.—“‘ Gem ” Magic Lantern.—The 
Gem is a new style of Magic Lantern, designed especially 
for the amusement and instruction of the young ; and in- 
tended to supersede the imported ** Toy ’’ Magic Lanterns, 
over which it possesses the following advantages: The 
Body of the Gem Magic Lantern is convenient in form—is 
substantially made of strong tin, neatly japanned, and will 
jast for years. The Lenses are of excellent quality, accu- 
rately ground and polished, and define the views clearly 
Upon the screen. The Light is obtained by the use of an 








larger. The Slédes are neatly finished, and highly colored. 
Made by Tos. H. McAuuisTER, Manufacturing Optician, 
49 Nassau St., New York. We also include with Lantern 
twelve Gem Magic Lantern Slides, with pleasing views. 
9 subscriptions, at $1.50 each, will secure this premium. 
(Or we will supply one, with the 12 slides, on receipt of 
$7.50.] Expressage in either case to be paid by receiver. 





No. 91.—The ‘“‘Aolia” Piano.—This is 
a pretty Toy Piano, it has 15 Keys, is 16 inches long, 10 
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wide and 43¢ high; its tones are very pleasing and is just 
the thing for the Zt#le girls. Two subscriptions at $1.50 
each, will secure this [or we will supply it for $1.00]. 
Receiver to pay expressage. 



































No. 92.—Fifteen String Zithern.—A 
musical instrument which may be new to many of our 
readers. It can be played by notes or figures, and tuned 
like a harp. A sheet containing tunes and instructions 
how to play, accompanies each instrument; it is packed 
ina box. From E. G. Setcnow & Co., 41 John St., N. Y. 
Price, $1.25. Two subscriptions at $1.50 each, will secure 
this, post-paid [or we will send it, post-paid, for $1.25.] 
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No. 93.—Metalaphone.—This is a Musical 
Instrument of pleasant sweet tone, in ornamented frame, 
with 22 Notes (3 Octaves), made of Metal, nickel-plated 
and engraved, and is played by striking the notes with 
two small mallets, seen in theengraving. From Stirn & 
Lyon, 20 Park Place, N. Y. Two subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, will secure this [or we will supply it for 
$1.50]. Expressage to be paid by recipient in either case. 
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No. 94.—Cornet.—This has 12 Keys, is made 
of Brass, with Porcelain Mouthpiece. Length, 13% 
inches. From same firm as No. 93. Zwo subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, will secure this. [Or we will supply it for 
$1.25, post-paid.] 


No. 95.—Drum. — Made of bent-Ash, Sheep- 
skin heads, size across heads 14 inches, varnished and 

















ornamented, and sticks,. Itis a very good drum. From 
same firm as No. 93. Two subscriptions, at $1.50 each, 
will secure this [or we will supply~it for $1.25], the 
expressage to be paid by the recipient in either case, 





No. 96.—German Harmonica. — Made 
of black wood, polished, nickel plated. Forty-eight notes 






and tremolo. A desirable instrament. From same firm as 
No. 93. Two subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure 
this post-paid [or we will supply it for $1.25 post-paid.] 





No. 97.—Music Roll.—This is made of im- 
itation ‘Russia’ Leather, and ornamented in gilt. 
Leather handle, gilt lettered. Length 144g inches. From 
same party as No. 67. Two subscriptions at $1.50 each, 
will secure this [or we will supply it for $1.50,] sent by 
mail, post-paid, in either case. 





No. 98.- Excellent $15 Overcoat. 
No. 99.--Excellent $20 Business Suit. 
No. !00.—Excellent $30 Dress Suit. 


MADE To ORDER AND WELL Mapz.—Here are articles 
wanted by tens of Thousands. The extensive estab- 
lishment of Jessup & Co., 254, 256 Broadway, has long 
been very widely and favorably known. (Many of the 
suits now in use by the lead- 
ing men in the Agriculturist 
Office, came from this estab- 
lishment, because they have 
there obtained good articles 
at reasonable figures). This 
establishment sends samples 
of fabrics, with prices, all 
over the country, and full 
directions, with engravings, 
enabling any one to furnish 
all the measurements needed 
to make up garments, guar- 
anteed to fit. We have made 
arrangements with Messrs. 
Jessup & Co., by which we 
can furnish these good pre- 
miums, viz.: No. 98.—A 
Good $15.00 Winter Over- 
coat, will be presented to 
any one sending only six- 
teen subscribers at $1.50 
each. No. 99.—A good 
$20.00 Business Suit, for only 
twenty subscribers at $1.50 
each. No. 100.— A Good 
$30.00 Dress Suit (Broad- 
cloth or Diagonal), good 
enough for a wedding or any 
occasion, for only thirty 
subscriptions at $1.50 each. The Garments will be for- 
warded anywhere by express or otherwise, as desired. 
Expressage to be paid by receiver. N.B. To those de- 
siring, or entitled to the above garments as premiums, 
we will mail samples of fabrics fo select from, with direc- 
tions for self-measurement, etc., and the garments will 
be cut and well made up in the style desired. Here is an 
opportunity for many to get good clothes with no ex- 
pense, except the carriage. A few persons may unite 
and make up a club of subscribers, and secure a fine suit 
usa present to a Clergyman, or to any worthy person. 








No. 101.— Family Scales, — These scales, 
combining the advantages of counter and platform scales, 
are peculiarly adapt- 
ed to household pur- 
poses. (See Engrav- 
ing.) They weigh 
from } ounce up to 
240 lbs. They havea 
scoop, or pan, for 
weighing flour,sugar, 
or other house stores, ; 
and a platform for Premium 1015 
heavier articles, and 
are just such an apparatus asis needed for in-door orout- 
door use, occupying less than 2 feet square. These 
scales are manufactured by the well-known FAIRBANKS 
& Co., No. 311 Broadway, New York, whose weighing 
apparatus has long ranked as the sfandard in all parts 
of the country. Send to them for circulars, if desired. 
Only 15 subscribers, at $1.50 each, will secure these fine 
Scales. — [We will also supply these scales on re- 
ceipt of the price, $14.00.] Receiver to pay the freight. 





Subscriptions for English or German Editions are at the same rates, and count alike for Premiums, together or separately. 
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» No. 102.-Whitman’s Fountain Pump. 
—The Fountain Pump is made of brass, handsomely fin- 
ished, with Sprinkler and Rubber Hose attached. It is 
durable, and just as represented, and does not rust or dry 
up. It is novel, the mechanism simple, is useful at all 
seasons of the year, and particularly valuable as an al- 
ways ready practical Fire Extinguisher. (See engraving.) 
New improvements have been made, and the price with 
Sprinkler and Hose complete reduced from $10.00 to 
$8.50. Many thousand dollars worth of property have 
been saved from fire with the help of the Fountain 
Pump, and Trees, Vines, etc., innumerable, from Insects 
and Drouth. It is easily carried, (weighing less than 
four pounds), and can be used by even achild. Manu- 
factured by Josian A, Wurman, No. 128 North Main 
St., Providence, R. I. Only 11 subscriptions at $1.50 
each are needed to obtain this Pump. [Or we will supply 
one for $8.50.] The Carriage to be paid by receiver. 





No. 103.—W. S. Blunt’s ‘“‘ Universal 
Force Pump.” — [Patented July 28, 18%6.]—See 
Engraving.)\—What most country families need. An én- 
door Force Pump for 1% inch Suction Pipe; capacity 
15 to 18 gallons per minute. These pumps are tested to 

= 150 pounds pressure, and will 

throw water from. a hose pipe 
50 feet high, and 90 feet hori- 
zontally, and have revolving 
tops, so that they can be made 
right or left hand. Being 
operated by a side shaft enter- 
ing through the air-chamber, 
there is no piston rod to wear 
out the brass stuffing box as in 
other pumps. They are among 
the most powerful, simple, and 
durable pumps to be had. The 
ease with which any part can 
be renewed in case of accident, 
Premium 103 or access had to the interior for 
UNIVEBSAL FORCE PUMP. repairs, commends them for 
green-houses, farmers, and stockmen, as well as for city 
use. Send for a descriptive circular to THE Nason MAN- 
UFACTURING Co., 71 Beekman St., and %1 Fulton St., 
New York. We will present you this Pump, for your 
own use, (or for sale at $12,) if you simply procure us 14 
subscribers, at $1.50 each, which you can readily collect 
during a very few evenings or on rainy days. It will 
well repay the effort.--[We will supply this pump on re- 
ceipt of the price, $12.00.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 104.—Lewis’ Combination Force 
Pump.—This combination makes three machines, as 
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shown in the engravings. Can be converted into an In- 
jector, or an Insect or Bug Exterminator at short notice. 
It is made of Brass, with three feet of Hose, and will throw 
@ good sized stream of water. From P. C. Lewis, Cats- 
kill, N. Y. Seven subscriptions at $1.50 each, secures this 
[or we will supply it for $5.1 Receiver to pay expres’ge. 


No.105.—Umbrella Stand. 
—Made of Malleable Iron and Bronzed; 
height 30 inches. From the MERIDEN 
MALieaBLeE Iron Co., 43 Park Place, 
N. Y. Four subscriptions at $1.50 each 
will secure this [or we will supply it 
for $2.50.] Receiver to pay expressage. 











No. 106.—U. S. Flag.—Made 
of Delaine or Bunting, extra canvass 
heading. Length 8 feet. From Det- 
WILLER & STREET, 13 Dey St., N. Y. Thirteen sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each, will secure this (or we supply 
it for $11.00.) Receiver to pay expressage in either case. 








No. 107.-German Student Lamp.— 
This lamp is known the world over for its beauty and 
steadiness of light, its superiority in economy, safety, 
etc. C. F. A, Hinricus, 
of 31 Park Place, New 
York, has made many 
valuable improvements in 
their construction. He is 
the Patentee of the ** Sainé 
Germain, or German 
Study or Office Lamp,” 
made by C. A. Keelmann. 
This lamp includes the va- 
rious latest improvements, 
such as the Enlarged 
Fount, shut off at the bot- 
tom (a great security 
against accidents in fill- 
ing), Improved Chimney- 
Holder,etc. (None genuine 
without the name of C. F. 
A. Hinrichs on the Chim- 
ney-Holder). We use these 
lamps in all rooms in the 
house (kitchen included), 
and would eachange them 
for no other method of 
lighting yet known tous, The price ef the St. Germain 
German Study Lamp is now reduced to $5 for the large size 
(No. 1), in polished brass, including shade, chimney, and 
wick,complete,ready foruse. We will present one of them 
to any one sending Seven subscribers at $1.50 each. The 
same Lamp in nickel-plating is sold at $6.00. We will 
present the Nickel-Plated Lamp for Hight subscribers at 
$1.50 each. Freight or expressage paid by recipient. (25 
cents extra, if to be boxed for sending to a distance.) 














SAGGING"OR ROLLING TO THE CENTER ON THIS BI 


No. 108.—The National Wire Mat- 
tress.—Everybody wants a good Bed, One whosleeps 
well, will do more and better work of body and mind, 
and enjoy better health, and live longer, This premium 
will help to sleeping comfortably. It is manufactured 
by the NationaL WirE Matrress Co., New Britain, 
Conn. As shown by the engraving, the Mattress is 
made on what the manufacturers claim a mechanical 
principle; that it never can sag ; that it will never rust 
in any climate; that it can be taken apart and folded 
into small space, and that it is the only one getting its 
elasticity from wire-tempered Springs. Those who have 
used these Mattresses, (including our Editors,) pro- 
nounce them in every way desirable. To any one sending 
us 12 subscriptions, at $1.50 each, we will present one 
{or supply one for $10.50] Receiver to pay freight. 
(Send inside bedstead measure.) 














No. |09.—Box of Mathematical Instru- 
ments.—Just the thing for a youth who has a taste 
for drawing. These Instruments are put up ina neat 
Mahogany Case, which contains: Two Dividers, one 
Pen Point, one Pencil Holder, one Extension Bar, one 
Ruling Pen, one Crayon Holder, one Brass Protractor, 
one Small Scale, two Wooden Triangles, one Cake India 
Ink, four Cakes Water Colors, Cups and Brush. From 
same firm as No. 65. We will present this Box of 
Instruments for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each. [We 
will supply one of these for $3.00.] 
ga If to go by mail, send us 15 cents for postage & packing. 














No. | 10.—Pair 
of Vases,—These 
are made of Spelter, 
with iron base, color- 
ed black and green, 
imitation Bronze. 
From same firm as 
No. 105. Three sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 
each will secure these 
{or we will supply 
them for $2.00.] Re- 
ceiver to pay express- 
age.—These are very 
pretty Vases for the 
price, and are quite 
ornamental. Hight 
11 inches — Diameter 
of Vase 33¢ inches. 











No. | 1 1.—Victor Combination Linen 
Marker.—Each box contains a Marker, Type Rack, 
and compiete font of Type, with Tweezers for 
picking up the type, Ink Pad, and a bottle of 
superior Indelible Ink. The marking for an 
entire family may be done with the same in- 
strument, the type being movable. From Taz 
AcmME MANUFACTURING Co., 31 Park Row, N. 
Y. Price, $1.00. Two subscriptions, at $1.50 
each, will secure this, delivery paid by us. 
ED. [Or we will deliver it for $1.00.] 





No. { {2.—Gentleman’s Pocket-book. 
—Of handsome English calf, extra quality, with 7 Pockets 
and Strap; also a Bill-fold. From same firm as No. 65. 
Presented for 4 subscribers at $1.50 each, and 10 cents 
for postage [or we will supply it, post-paid, for $2.50.]. 





No. !13.—Lady’s Pocket Book.—This is 
made of American ‘‘ Rus- 
sia’’ Leather,nickel plated 
mountings and clasps, 
pockets for silver and 
bills, with memorandum 
tablet, silk handle and 
tassels. From WILty 
Watuacn, 36 Park Row, 
N. ¥. Zwo subscriptions 
at $1.50 each will secure 
this post-paid [or we will 
supply it for $1.00 post- 
paid.]—A very convenient 
article. 








No. |14.—Bird Cage of Bright Brass 
Wire.—Hight, 18 inches; diameter, 9 inches; base, 
1234 inches, with patent Cups and metal-tipped Perches. 
From the Wru1aMs GLOBE WIRE Works, 8 Fulton St., 
New York, We will present this for 5 subscribers at 
$1.50 each, [or we will supply it for $4.] Expressage to 
be paid by the recipient. 





No. 115.-Sewing Bird and Spring 
Tape Measure.—The Sewing Bird is plated, with 





Emery Cushion; the Tape Measure 
is six feet in length, nickel plated. 
From same firm as No. 48. J7woe 
subscriptions at $1.50 each will 
secure both of these premiums 
post-paid [or we will supply them post-paid for $1.30}: 
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Bad and Good Silver-Plated Ware. 


In no other business we can think of, is there so great 
an opportunity for fraud as in silver-plated ware. The 
electric battery will spread 25cents of silver over a whole 
tea set, or over a hundred spoons, made of cheap pewter, 
80 that nothing but pure silver can be seen ; and a great 
deal of plated ware little better than this is made and 
sold. The deception is not discovered until it is put to 
wear. But the electric process continued long enough 


will coat an article with silver so thickly that it will, if 
on & good base, be equal to solid silver for service and 
good looks during many years, while costing far less ; 
and when by long use the silver wears off in spots, or 
over the whole, it is easy to renew the coat at small ex- 
pense. The inexperienced purchaser must depend wholly 
upon the honesty of the manufacturer.--Another point is 
to put the plating upon white metal (not lead or common 
pewter) so that it will not show even if long, hard usage 
‘wears off a point or corner. In selecting the following 
Premium Articles we have taken special care to get only 
the very best in all respects, those which we can recom- 
mend and warrant.—Our readers who get any of these, as 
Premiums (or by purchase), may rely upon having /jirst- 
rate articles, and as cheap as they can be honestly made. 
They can find plenty of similar articles, at less than a 
fourth the prices named, and that will look as well for a 
few weeks, or months, if not used, but they will be very 
dear. Wedo not compete with the silver-plated articles 
frequently offered at apparently low rates. The Premi- 
ums 116 to 141 (excepting 138-9 & 140) are made for us by 
the MippLETown Pate Company, at Middletown, Ct. 
Mr. Jupp is well acquainted with this Company and its 
Officers, and has visited the extensive works frequently, 
observing the process of manufacture, and he confidently 
recommends their work as being just what ét professes to 
de—and every way reliable. A similar commendation 
applies te Premiums 138, 139, and 140 from the Meri- 
DEN CuTLERY Co., whose work is first-rate. 


er Vase. —A most 
beautiful Peacock Pattern, 
elegantly chased, heavily 
triple plated in silver with- 
out, and gold within so 
that it will not tarnish by 
contact with plants in wa- 
ter. Hight, nine inches. 
We selected this as the 
most pleasing among & 
large assortment, from dif- 
ferent makers. This and 
No. 117 are supplied to 
us by the MmppLETOWN 
PiatE Co. We present it 
for 8 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, [or, we will sup- 
ply it for $6.] Express- 
age to be paid by recipient. 


No. 117.—Card 
Receiver. — Elegantly 
chased, Deer Pattern. The 
Receiver is a large dishing 
silver-leaf, nine inches 
long, five inches wide. We selected it from many forms 
as the most beautiful for the price ($6). We will present 
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it for Hight subscriptions at $1.50 each, [or supply it 
for the price, $6.00.] Receiver to pay the expressage. 
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No. {18.—Sugar Tongs.—Beautiful, Crown 


Pattern,Extra Plate. Price, $2.12. Presented post-paid for 
Saubscribers at $1.50 each. (Or, sent post-paid for $2.12]. 








Premium 119 


No. 119.—Ice (or Water) Pitcher. — 
A large, highty Ornamental Article, that will adorn the 
table, as well as serve a very useful purpose, and last many 
years, with no danger of breakage. Price $13. Triple- 
plate on white metal, from MIDDLETOWN PLATE Co., 
will be presented for 14 subscribers, at $1.50 each, this 
year, will secure the splendid Pitcher.—Only 18 sub- 
scribers, at $1.50 each, will secure the Pitcher with 
a vound Salver, of pattern to correspond, (value 
$17.50). — For only 28 subscribers we will send the 
Pitcher and a large 14-inch Oblong Salver (value 
$28.00), which is large enough to hold the Pitcher and 
two goblets.—For only 35 subscribers, at $1.50 each, we 
send Pitcher, Oblong Salver, and a pair of 
beautiful Goblets, silver without, and gold-plated in- 
side, (value $34.75). This Complete Set is exceedingly 
desirable, though the Pitcher alone, or that with Round 
Tray, or with large Oblong Salver, will answer well 
for use and for ornament.—[We will also supply the 
Pitcher, and any one or all the articles above mentioned, 
at the prices given for each.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 120.—Fruit Knife and Nut-Pick, 


combined in one 
handle, both 
opening to 
spring back. 
Blade finely 
chased. Handle, 
Crown Pattern. 
Heavily Plated. 
This is a fine 
Premium,which we will present for 2 subscribers at $1.50 
each. [Or, we will supply and send it post-paid for $1.50]. 








Nos. 121, 122—Cake Baskets. — Two 
styles offered, both of elegant patterns, very taking, 
useful, and beautiful table ornaments—just the thing ev- 
eryone wants. From same makers and same metal as 
No. 116. No.121 
presented to any one 
sending Tensub- 
scribers,and No. 122 
to any one send- 
ing 12 subscribers, 
at $1.50 each.—[Or 
we supply No. 121 
for $7.50, or No. 122 
for $10.] Receiver 
to pay expressage. 








Nos. 123 to 
125. Casters. 
—These are all of 
handsome patterns, 
richly chased, No. 
123 containing flve 
cut glass bottles, in- 
cluding mustard, & 
(the two others siz, 
including a Mus- 
tard bottle)—useful, 
necessary, orna- 
mental for every 
dining table. Same 
makers, and same 
metal and plating, 
as No. 116. Send us 
Seven subscribers, at $1.50 each, and get No.123, or Ten 
subscribers and get No. 124, or 12 subscribers for No. 125 
—[Or we will supply No. 128 for $5.25. No. 124 for 
$7.50, or No. 125 for $10.50.] Receiver to pay expressage. 








No. 126.—Pickie Jarand Fork.— 
The jar is of glass, 
handsomely mount- 
ed in silver-plated 
frame, with fork at- 
tached. It isa very 
ornamental article 
for the table, as 
well as useful, and 
would prove an ac- 
ceptable present to 
@ young  house- 
keeper, or, indeed, 
eqally so tothe wife, 
in any home. For 
% subscriptions at 
$1.50 each we will 
presentit. [Or will 
forward one on re- 
ceipt of $5.] Re- 
ceiver to pay ex- 
pressage. 





i. 





No. 127. — Syrup Cup with Plate. — 
Every well set table needs at times a syrup cup. This 
elegant cup stands on a fine plate of suitable design, 
Only Hight subscribers at $1.50 each, will now secure it 
Sree. (Or, when desired, we will send one on receipt 
of the price, $6.25.] Receiver to pay expressage, 





Premium 128 


Premium 127 


No. 128.—Child’s Cup.—(See Engraving.) 
—A beautiful gift for the Little One. Triple-plated on 
the outside, and gilded on the inside. It never breaks, 
and will last for many years—indeed, be a life-keepsake, 
Obtain five subscribers, at $1.50 each, and you can se- 
cure one of these beautiful cups for your own Child, or a 
name-sake, or other favorite.—[Or we will forward one 
on receipt of price, $3.50.] Receiver to puy expressage. 





No. {29.— One Pair Salt Cellars.— 
These are engraved glass, with heavily plated Stands, 
and will be found both useful and ornamental. Fur- 
nished by the same Company as No. 116. Hight subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each will secure these [or we will supply 
the pair for $5.50, post-paid]. If desired, we will furnish 
one for half the number of subscribers, 


Ga eee 


No. (30.—Butter Knife. — Beautiful form, 
Crown Pattern. Price, $1.25, and worth it, as it is heavily 
Triple-Plated on white metal, and made for long service. 
We could supply as good-looking knives, called ‘extra 





Subscriptions for English or German Editions are at the same rates) and count alike for Premiums, together or separately. 
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plate,” for 50 to 75 cents, but this is worth a dozen of 
them, and we prefer it at the extra price. (This remark 
applies to all the articles here offered). We send this 
post-paid, for ¢wo subscribers at $1.50 each, [or, for $1.25]. 








No. 131.—Butter Dish.—This is a very pretty 
pattern; it is chased and ornamented, with Rests for 
butter knife, and is a good and useful article, and one eas- 
ily obtained. Furnished by the same Company as No. 
116. Six subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure this [or 
“we will supply it for $4.25]. Receiver to pay expressage, 










No. 132.—Individual Pepper and Salt 
Caster.—This is a very neat and useful article ; it is 
gilt-lined, and heavily plated. Furnished by the same 
Company as No. 116. Five subscriptions at $1.50 each 
‘will secure this [or we wil! supply it for $3.50, post-paid]. 





"No. 133.—Napkin Ring.—0n a Base; Dove 
pattern ; a very fine one for the price, $1. Triple plated. 
‘Presented post-paid for two subscriptions at $1.50 each. 





No. 134.—Napkin Rin 
Jatest style. The . 
form is shown in 
the engraving. 
-Heavily plated.— 
We will present 
this, post-paid, to # 
apy actual sub- & 
scriber who will 
procure and for- 2 
ward one new sub- & 
scriber at $1.50, = 
{or we will send & 
it post-paid for 7% 
cents.} Both of ™ 
~these fine Napkin . = 
‘Rings are supplied to us by the MrippLETOWN PLaTE Co. 


g.—A new pattern, of 












No. 135.—Spoon Holder, — This is chased 
and gold-lined ; it is heavily plated, and will be found 
always useful. Furnished by the same Company as No. 
116. Seven subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure this 
{or we will supply it for $5.00, post-paid]. 








No. 


136. — Sugar Shell — Mustard 
Spoon—Salt Spoon.—All beautiful ; Crown Pat- 
tern, Double-Plated. All Zhree presented for three sub- 


scribers at $1.50 each, and sent post-paid. (Or, will be 
sent post-paid for $2.00]. This, as wellas the Premiums 
above, is supplied by the MrppLeTown (Ct.) PLaTE Co. 





No. 137.—Watch Stand.—A pretty present 
for a lady; it is heavily plated, velvet-lined, and finely 
finished. Furnished by the same Company as No. 116. 
Seven subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure this [or we 
will supply it for $5.00, post-paid]. 





No. 138.— One Dozen Tea-Spoons. — 
No. {39.—One Dozen Table-Spoons. — 
These are all of the elegant Crown pattern, fine metal, 
triple plated, and for beauty of design, and excel- 
lence of workmanship, will be found unsurpassed by solid 
silver. These spoons are far cheaper than many others we 
have found at quarter the price, and well worth canvass- 


Style of Prem. 138, 139,and140 





ing for. They arelmade by the MenmpEn CuTizRy Co., 
No. 49 Chambers St., N. Y. City. Nine subscribers sent 
us at $1.50 each will secure 12 Zea Spoons (worth 
$7.25) ; sixteen subscribers, at $1.50 each, will secure 
12 Table Spoons (value $14.50) [We will supply the 
Tea Spoons for $7.25 per dozen, and the Table Spoons 
for $14.50; ora set of six for half these prices.] Receiver 
to pay expressage. (2 We will supply a set of haifa 





dozen Tea-spoons for 5 subscribers, or a set of half a 
dozen Table-spoons for 9 subscribers, at $1.50 each. 





No. 140.—One Dozen Table-Forks.— 
The same description and remarks apply to these as to No. 
139, and they are from the same makers. (We select as 
Premiums only such articles as we can warrant in quality 
and price, and these the most desirable.) Price $14.50. 
Presented /ree to any one sending only 16 subscribers at 
$1.50 each, or a set of six for 9 sudscribers.—[We will 
supply one dozen for $14.50,ora set of six for $7.25.] Re 
ceiver to pay expreesage, if not delivered at this office. 





No. 141.—Child’s Set: Knife, Fork, 
and Spoon.—This is Standard Silver Plated, white 
metal base, medallion pattern, in satin-lined morocco 





case; an elegant present. Supplied by the MermeEn 
Cuttery Co. Four subscriptions at $1.50 each will 
secure it free. [Or we will send a set on receipt of the 
regular price, $3.00.] 

§@™ If to go by mail, send us 15 cents for postage & packing 





No. |42.—Nut Picks and Cracker.—One- 
half dozen Nut Picks and a Nut Cracker, put up in a 





handsome case. These articles are unique in appearance, 
and substantial in material and construction, being made 
of steel throughout, chased with handsome designs, and 
heavily nickel-plated. By same mannfacturer as No. 49. 
For three subscriptions, at $1.50 each, we will present 
this set and case. [Or we will supply them for $2.25.] 
("If to go by mail, send us 15 cents for postage & packing. 








No. 143.—Cutting Nippers.—Hall’s Patent 
Double Compound Lever, giving great cutting 
power with use of little strength of hand. Length, 7 
inches. Jaws open to cut wire 5/3, inch diameter. 
Made of the finest quality of steel, by the Interchangeable 
Tool Company. Furnished to as by JoszrH T. Far- 
RINGTON, 32 Howard St., N. ¥. These Nippers are just 
the thing for cutting Fence Wire, and useful also in cut- 
ting wires for many other purposes; very handy in any 
Tool Chest. Three subscriptions at $1.50 each, will se- 
cure these, post-paid. [Or we will mail them, p.p., for $3.3 
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No.144.—“‘Granite’’ Tea Set.—Tea Pot—a 
Sugar Bow], Cream Pitcher, Slop Bowl and Spoon Holder. 
They are perfectly fire-proof, being made of Sheet Iron, 
coated with the Perfection Granite Coating, giving them 
a mottled finish, which is very pleasing and attractive. 
They are finished in Nickel-plate mountings and Fire 
Proof Bands, and the style representedin the engraving 
is the one we offer. These are furnished by MANNING, 
Bowman & Co,, 57 Beekman St., N. Y. Nineteen subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each will secure this entire set [or we will 
supply it for $15.50]. Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 145.—Coffee 
Pot.—This is made 
of the same material as 
No. 144. It is Fire 
Proof, and will hold 5 
pints; it is finished in 
Nickel plate with Fire 
Proof Bands. The en- 
graving is a good repre- 
sentation of this Pre- 
mium.From same firm as 
No. 144. Four subscrip- 


secure this [or we will 
supply it for $3.00]. Re- 
ceiverto pay expressage. 














No. 146.—Seam- 
less Water 
Pitcher. — This is 
made of the same ma- 
terial as No, 144. It 
is finished in Nickel 
plate mountings with 
Protection Bands. For 
the style ofthisPremium 
see engraving. From 
same firm as No, 144. 
Fight subscriptions at 
$1.50 each will secure 
this [or we will supply 
it for $6]. Receiver to 
pay expressage. 





No. 147—Butter Dish.—This is made of the 
fame material and finish as 


No. 144. It has Nickel-plated 
Mountings and _ Protection 
Bands. From same firm as 
No. 144. Sz subscriptions 
at $1.50 each, will secure this 
{or we supply it for $4.00]. 
Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. {48.—The American Plaiter.—Made 
of Black Walnut, 18 inches long, 8 inches wide, brass 
strips along the sides, rubber raha and 72 needles. 





Will do almost any kind of plaiting. From same firm 
asNo.156. Two subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure 
this post-paid [or we will supply one for $1.50, post-paid.] 


tions at $1.50 each, will - 





No. 149.—China 
Tea Set. — This is 
French China, white, 
with gold band decora- 
tion, and consists of 56 
Pieces, viz.: Tea Pot, 
Sugar Bow], Cream Cup, 
Slop Bowl, Tea Plates, 
Sauce Plates, Cups and 
Saucers,Bread and Cake 
Platés,all securely pack- 
ed and boxed for ship- 
ment. From James M. 
Suaw & Co., 25 Duane 
St., N. Y¥. Seventeen 
subscriptions at $1.50 
each secures this [or we 
supply it for $13.00.] Re- 
ceiver pays expressage. 

No. (50.—Work- 
Box.—This is made of 
finely polished wood, 
cover inlaid, lined with 
velvet; contains Scis- 
sors, Needle - Case, 
Piercer, Bodkin, Thim- 

ble, and has a Mirror 


in the cover; has Lock and Key. Size, 93g X6% inches. 

From same frm as No. 58. Five subscriptions at $1.50 
each, will secure this [or we will supply it for $3.50]. 

Expressage paid by recipient. 


No. 15 1—Aquarium—Many homes can be made 
more cheerful and entertaining by the introduction of 
little things to please the eye and at the same time afford 
instruction to the young. All over the country there are 
those who have abundance of flowers and other orna- 
ments, and who would gladly add representatives of ani- 
mal life, if they knew where they could get the proper 


conveniences for keeping the same at a moderate cost. 
To meet this want, we 


have made arrange- 
ments with Messrs. 
STEPHEN FREEMAN & 
Son, of Racine, Wis- 
consin, to offer as one 
of our Premiums an 
Aquarium as shownin 
the cut. This one is 
designed for a shelf or 

= table, and holds 54 
gallons of water—large enough for keeping quite a large 
number of fish and other marine animals and plants. 
Presented for 10 subscriptions at $1.50 each [or we will 
supply it for $8]. Freight or express paid by receiver. 























No.152.—Embroidery Frame.—(With the 
E:nbroidery Brame is also suitable canvas and 3 De- 
sign Books.) It is made of cherry wood, highly polished. 
The Frame is in size, 9x10 inches. The Canvas on which 
the embroidery is to be done, is first fastened to the 
frame, as seen in the cut, and then, by turning the screws 
of the Frame, the Canvas is made tight, so that designs 
can be worked most beautifully, and with great ease and 
rapidity. Sent free and post-paid for 2 subscribers at 
$1.50 each; [or we will supply it post-paid for $1.10.] 


No. 153.—Extension Step Ladder. — 
This is made of Pine, 3 feet high, 
when closed, and 6 ft. when ex- 
tended. From same firm as No. 
156. Five subscriptions, at $1.50 
each, will secure this [or we will 
supply it for $3.25.] Receiver to 
pay expressage.——A very handy 
article for use about the house; 
for picking fruit, and many other 
purposes; can be set aside in 
smal] space when not in use, 


No. 154.—Metallic Hair Brush.—Made of 
Rubber, with Ornamented Back, the Bristles are Metallic 
Wire. From same firm as No. 58. Two subscriptions 
at $1.50 each, or $1.25 cash, will secure this, post-paid. 














No.155.—Celluloid Brush and Comb. 
— These are made of white Celluloid, Brush of white 
bristles; light, strong, and durable; very handsome ; 
hardly distinguishable from pure white ivory, Price, 
$4.75. Only Six subscriptions, at $1.50 each, secures 





these. [Or we will supply them on receipt of $4.%5.] 
g@™ If to go by Mail, sent us 10 cents for postage & packing. 


No. 156.—Set of Foldin ng Table Mats. 
e of alternate strips 


of light and dark wood, 

oval-shaped and polished, 
(six in set.) From J. H.. 
BaLnwin & Co., 21 Murray: 
8t.,N.¥. Zwo subscrip-. 
tions at $1.50 each, will se- 
cure these (or we wili sup- 
ply them for $1 p-paid.). 














No. 157.— Shawl-Strap. — This has three 
straps, made of leather, 
with nickel - plated mount- 
ings. From SPELLMAN 
Bros., 355 and 3857 Broad- 
way, N. Y.~° Price, $1.10. 
Two subscriptions at $1.50 
each, will secure this post- 
paid [or, we will supply and 
send it post-paid for $1.10}. 








No. 158.—Crumb Tray and Brush.— 

The Tray 
is hand-- 
somely 

painted. 
and orna- 

mented, and the: 
Brush matches: 
the Tray. From 
same firm as No, 

156. Two sub- 
scriptions at 

$1.50 each will 

secure ae {or we willsupply them for » 00] post-paid. 








No. 1 59.-Ice Cream Freezer.—This isa 
4 Packard’s Standard Freezer; capacity 4 quarts. 
Can of the best quality, heavily coated with tin 
plate ; has iron bottom of a 
new pattern; tubis of white 
cedar, with galvanized 
hoops. The cover of tub, 
containing gear wheels, is 
made of hard-wood, and 
the fittings are of malleable 
fron. Very convenient for: 
home-made Ice Cream. 
From same firm as No. 156. 
§ Kightsubscriptions at $1.50 
each will secure this [or we: 
will supply it for $5.50. 0. Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 160.—Blacking Gase.—Made of Black. 
Walnut, finely finished; top 
carpeted, having a drawer 
for brushes, blacking, etc. 
A grcat convenience as com- 
pared with having blacking 
and brushes lying around 
anywhere and everywhere, 
and no place to use them. 
From same firm as No. 156. 
Four subscriptions at $1.50 
each will secure this [or we 
will supply it for $8.00.] Re- 
ceiver to pay expressage. 








No. 16!.—Lady’s Folding Lap Board.. 
Constructed of alternate 
strips of Black Walnut 
and Pine, securely fast- 
ened to cloth, makingit 
flexible; can be folded 
up. Nicely finished, and 
has a yard measure 
stamped uponit. From 
Two subscriptions at 
$1.50 each will secure this post-paid [or we will supply 
one for $1.50, post-paid.] Lower cut shows it rolled up. 





Subscriptions for English or German Editions are at the same rates, and count alike for Premiums, together or separately. 
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No. 162.—The Travers’ Patent Ham- 
mock.,--Lhis is made of strong Twine, Brass Mounted, 
Cardinal Binding, and is very durable. From J. P. 
TRAVERS & Son, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. Price, $3.00. 
We will present this for four subscriptions at $1.50 each. 
[Or we will supply it for $3.00]. Receiver to pay carriage. 
&2™ If to go by mail, send us 40 cents for postage & packing. 


No. 163.—Hammock.—Made of colored 
twines; strong, durable, and useful. From same firm as 
No. 162. We will present this for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each. [Or we will supply it on receipt of $1.50.] 
§2™ If to go by mail, send us 24 cents for postage & packing. 


No. 164.—Choice Small Fruit Plants, 
towit: Strawberries, Raspberries, Black= 
berries, Grapes, Currants, and Gooseber= 
ries.—For 2 subscribers at $1.50 each, we will send 
Plants to the 
amount of 
$1.00, as de- 
scribed be- 
low. 

For 4 sub- 
ecribers at 
$1.50 each, 
we willsend 
Plants to the 
amount of 
$2.00. 

For 6 sub- 
scribers at 


\ 
$1.50 each, 
\ 













we will send 

\ Plants to the 

amount of 
. -\ $3.00. 

Any one desiring the above Plants, as a premium, 
ean senda Postal to J. T, Lovett, Little Silver P. O., 
Monmouth Co., N. J., for his Catalogue (which will be 
sent free of charge), containing accurate descriptions 
and prices of the different varieties, full instructions for 
preparing the soil and planting, and much other valuable 
information, These plants will be sent, by mail, post- 
paid, We will alsosupply any of the plants named, at the 
prices and terms given in the Catalogue, (These Pre- 
miums are for the plants selected at the catalogue rates 
by the dozen, and not by hundred or thousand rates.) 


No. 165.—Choice Carden, Flower, 
and Agricultural Seeds.—We have made an 
arrangement with Messrs. D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, 
Michigan, which enables us to furnish as premiums, Seeds 
in almost endless variety, and they- will be sent post-paid 
anywhere in the United States or British America, and 
to any other part of the world on receipt of two cents 
per packet extra, for extra postage. This firm, established 
in 1856, stands in the front rank of seed-growers in the 
United States and in the world. They exercise the ut- 
most care in growing and preparing their seeds for 
market; hence their seeds seldom fail. Those who de- 
sire seed Premiums can rely on having the very freshest 
and best grownin 
every instance. 
The seeds are put 
up in packets, 
with full direc- 
tions how and 
when to plant.and 
on the packet is a 
lithograph in col- 
ors of the flower 
or fruit the seeds 
contained therein 
will produce. Our 
lady friends will 
certainly appreci- 
ate this oppor- 
tunity to obtain 
choice flower and garden seeds of different varieties. 
Persons can send their subscriptions and then secure 
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their premiums at any time, 
by an order from us, which 
will be faithfully honored 
yp by D. M. Ferry & Co., any 
_ time before July ist, 1881. 
All entitled to one of these 
Premiums, can send a Postal 
to D. M. Ferry & Co., and 
receive free their large and 
beautiful 150-page Tllus- 
trated Catalogue, containing 
. &full description and price- 
list of Garden, Flower, and 
Agricultural Seeds of every 

‘\ variety, and from this select 
any seeds desired. Any sub. 
scriber sending one new sub- 
scription at $1.50, may select 
- Seeds amounting to 75 cts., at 
price in D. M. Ferry & Co.'s 
catalogue. For two subscriptions at $1.50 each, we will 
present seeds to the amount of $1.50. For any ¢hree sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each,we will present seeds as above, to 
the amount of $2.25. For four subscriptions at $1.50 each, 
we will present seeds as above, to the amount of $3, For 
Jive subscriptions at $1.50 each, we will present seeds as 
above, to the amount of $4, and we will add $1 worth ef 
seeds for each additional subscription (above 5), in one 
club, at $1.50 each—all seeds sent post-paid, as first 
stated above, when desired. We will also supply any of 
the seeds named at catalogue prices, and send them 
post-paid. [These premiums are for seeds in packets 
only, and not for seeds sold by weight or measure.] 
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Nos. 166 to 168.—Beautiful Flower 
Bul bs, delivered free at your post office. These three 
Premiums are put up for us by Messrs. B. K.Buiss & Sone, 
34 Barclay St., New York, whose Herticultural estab- 
lishment and whose reputation are among the very best 
in the country, and too well known to need special men- 
tion by us here. The bulbs in each assortment are se- 
lected by them, and our friends can rely upon getting 
them as represented. For éwo subscribers at $1.50 each, 
we will send post-paid, Premium No. 166, which com- 
prises bulbs as follows: 8 Hyacinths ; 12 Tulips; 12 
Crocuses ; 6 Narcissuses [or, we willsend the package, 
post-paid, for $1.00]. 

For four subscribers at $1.50 each, we will send post- 
paid, Premium No. 167, comprising 6 Hyacinths; 20 Tu- 
lips, double and single ; 25 Crocuses ; 12 Narcissuses ; 3 
Lilies, distinct varieties; 12 Snowdrops [or, we will 
send the package, post-paid, for $3.00]. 

For seven subscribers at $1.50 each, we will send, post- 
paid, Premium No. 168, comprising 12 Hyacinths; 25 
Tulips; 50 Crocuses; 2 Polyanthus Narcissuses; 6 
Double Narcissuses ; 6 Lilies, distinct varieties ; 6 Jon- 
quils [or, we send the package, post-paid, for $5.00]. All 
the bulbs are assorted, and of very desirable varieties. 





No. 169.—Forest Trees by Mail.—During 
the past five or ten years, there has been a commendable 
desire in those districts destitute of forest trees to pro- 
vide for future wants, by planting each season some 
seeds or small trees of the most desirable kinds. In or- 

= der to encourage such an 

enterprise in every section 
of the country destitute 
4 of timber, we have ar- 
Jranged with Messrs. 
@ Rozs’r. Doveras & Sons, 
of Waukegan, Ill., (who 
me have been engaged for 
more than thirty years in 
planting and raising forest 
@ trees,) to offer the follow- 
ing parcels of _ trees, 
that can be transported dy mail, as premiums to sub- 
scribers to the American Agriculturist. We will forward 
post-paid to any address, any one of the 18 parcels named 
below, on receipt of ¢vo subscriptions at $1.50 each, or 
will forward any one of the parcels post-paid for $1. 
Parcel, (No. 1.)—100 European Larch, from 8 to 10 inches 
in hight; (No. 2.)—% ditto, 12 to 18 inches; (No. 3.)—100 
White Ash, 10 to 12 inches; (No. 4.)—100 Hardy Catalpa, 
10 to 12 inches; (No. 5.)—50 Black Cherry, 12 inches, 
transplanted; (No.6)—100 Scotch Pine, 4 to6 inches ; (No. 
7.)—100 Ailanthus, 10 to 12 inches; (No. 8.)—50 Hard 
Maple; (No. 9)—50 Hickory Elm (Ulmus racemosa), 
1 year old. For Hedges and Ornamental Planting. 
(No. 10.)—50 Red Maple, 10 to 12 inches: (No. 11.)—100 
Norway Spruce, 6 to 9 inches; (No. 12.)—50 White Spruce, 
6 to9 inches; (No. 13.)—100 American Arbor Vite 6 inch- 
es; (No. 14.) —25 Heavy-wooded Pines, 4 to,6 inches ; (No. 
15.)—50 Norway Maple, 6 inches, transplanted; (No. 16.) 
—50 Balsam Fir,.6 inches ; (No. 17.)—50 Red Cedar, 6 to 
Qinches; (No. 18.)—50 Hemlock Spruce, 6 to 9 inches. 
These trees will be securely packed, and sent free by 
mail, at the proper planting season. Messrs. Douglas & 
Sons have had great success in sending trees by mail, 













No. | 70.—Eggert’s Elite Combination 
ink.—A neat box, containing a bottle of Ink and three 
boxes of Powders. The ink is used as ordinary ink, and 
the powder of the color required is then applied with the 
powder-puff, which comes with the box, and the writing 
appears either as gold, silver, or copper. From Witty 
Wa tacu, 36 Park Row, New York. Presented to any 
one himself a subscriber who sends one other snb- 
scription, at $1.50.—[Or we willsupply it for % cents.} 

gay” Ifto go by Mail, send us 10 cents for postage & packing. 





No. 171. — Combination Drawing- 
Slate and Writing Desk.—Contains six draw- 
ing copies, paper and envelopes, ink-bottle, pen-holder, 
lead pencil, slate pencil, and rubber. From same firm as 
No. 170. Price, $1.50. For two subscriptions at $1.50 
each, we will present this [or we will supply it for 
$1.50]. Expressage in either case to be paid by receiver. 





No. {72.—Three Premiums in One.— 
‘ 1st. Black Slate, cov-- 

ered frame. — 2d. 
Scholar's i 
a Tin Box, contain- 
ing Pen - Holder,. 
Lead Pencil, Slate- 
Pencil, Rubber,. 
Sponge, and Chalk: 
Crayon — 3d. Hemp-- 
Knitted School Bag, 
strong and durable ;: 
length, 14 inches ;. 
depth, 11 inches. 
From same firm as- 
No. 170. One new 
subscription, at $1.50, 
if sent by a sub- 
: scriber himself, will. 
secure all these. [Or we will supply the 3 for %5 cents.} 
(@™ If to go by Mail, send us 18 cents for postage & packing, 
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No. 173.—Three Premiums in One.— 
1st. Lloyd’s Combination Pen-Holder. This isa Pen-Holder, 
with pen and lead pencil, ink-eraser and pen-knife com-- 
bined.—Price, 20 cents. 2d. Book Clamp.—This is a 
very useful and convenient article for carrying books.. 
Price, 30 cents. 
3d. Transparent 
Drawing Slate. . 
—Six pictures 
accompany the 
slate. Price, 15 
cents, Far 
nished by E. G, 
Setcnow & Co., 41 John St., N. ¥. Price for all, 65 cts.. 
One new subscription at $1.50, sent by any subscriber, wilh 
secure all three of these [or we will supply them for 65cts.} 
ga" If to go by mail, send us 15 cents for postage & packing. 
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Nos. 174 to 180.—Valuable Rubber 
Articles.—One may almost say that India Rubber 
mow contributes more to Human Health, Comfort, and 
Convenience, than any other single natural product—iron 
excepted. Any one would be astonished to see the im- 
mense variety of articles at the great establishment of the 
GooprEar’s RusBeER M’r'e Co., and GoopYEar’s INDIA 
Russer Guove M’r’e Co., Nos. 488, 490, 492 Broadway, 
New York (established in 1844). (Most of them can 
also be found at 205 Broadway). From the above great 
stock we have selected seven most excellent and useful 
articles, which will be highly appreciated by our readers, 

N. B.—These, similariy named, similar looking, are 
offered at much lower prices, but they are greatly inferior 
in quality and wear. Those we selected are the very 
dest, highly flexible, strong, durable, worth many times 
over the inferior lower price fabrics. 


No. 174.—Rubber Sack Coat, (Gentle: 
men’s) ‘“‘Zepayr.”’ The great 
utility of this need hardly 
‘be specified. It is strong, dura- 
ble, entirely water-proof, aud yet 
“weighs only about 1 Ib. or 16 to 20 
ounces, according to size ; can be 
packed in small space; is sent 
packed in a rubber pouch or bag, 
for carrying it in. Made in va- 
rious lengths and sizes. In or- 
dering, give hight, weight, and 
size around breast under the 
arms, in inches. From the ma- 
kers named above. This will be 
presented to any one sending 
Nine subscribers at $1.50 each 
{or supplied for $7.50]. Sent post-paid in either case. 


No. 175.—Rubber Cap, with Cape.— 
A capital thing in a storm, the cape coming down over 
‘the neck and shoul- 
ders, to shed rain 
perfectly. The 
front-piece acts as 
a roof over the 
eyes and face, with 
a sufficient opening 
for seeing and 
breathing freely. 
Weight only 6 
ounces. From 
same makers as 
above. It will be 
presented, post- 
paid, for sending 
as éwo subscriptions at $1.50 each [or we will supply it 
post-paid for $1.00.] (Send size of hat you usually wear.) 

















No. 176.—Men’'s Leggins (Rubber).— 
Nothing could be better than 
these for a wet day, wet grass, 
etc., as they keep the pantaloons 
dry and comfortable. Entirely water- 
proof, strong, and durable, and yet 
weighing only 5 ounces for the medium 
size. Those ordering, should state 
whether desired small, medium, or 
darge size. From same makers as 
Above. We present and forward a set 
post-paid for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 
each [or we supply them, post-paid, 
for $2]. (With these, the Rubber Sack- 
Coat and Cap, one will be “ storm- 
proof,” if the feet be protected; yet 
the weight of the whole is only 20 
ounces, or less than 2 lbs. Total cost 
-of all these, $10.50. And the whole will be presented, 
and all sent post-paid, for 12 subscriptions at $1.50 
each [or we will supply them, post-paid, for $10.50]. 


No. 177.—Ladies’ Zephyr Waterproof. 
—This is of first-rate quality, and 
& most desirable article for every 
‘woman. It is entirely water- 
‘proof, lasting, and yet so light 
that it can be rolied up and 
«carried in the pocket. (Mailed 
in a small rubber pouch, that 
may be used for carrying it in.) 
“They vary from 50 to 62 inches 
dn length. In ordering, give 
measure from neck to bottom of 
walking-dress, or the length de- 
sired from the neck down. From 
-same makers as above. Price $6. 
We will present one for eight subscriptions at $1.50 each, 
{or supply one for the price, $6.00], and send post-paid. 














No. 178.—Rubber Camp-Blanket, 
or for any other use requiring a water-proof cover, or 
under blanket. Size, 3% <6 feet (45x72 inches) ; weight, 
24 pounds (40 ounces). Same makers as above. This 
will be presented for ¢hree subscribers, at $1.50 each [or 
supplied for $1.75]. Sent by express unpaid, or sent by 
mail post-paid for 25 cents extra (one-half the postage.) 





No. {79.—Rubber Air Pillow. —This is 
very handy to carry rolled in small space (weighs only 
10 ounces); can be inflated in a moment, furnishing a 
soft, healthful pillow, with sufficient depression in the 
middle to make it lie easy. From 488-492 Broadway, as 
above. It will be presented, post-paid, for three subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each [or we send it post-paid, for $2.00]. 





No. 180.—Novelty Folding Pail (Rub- 
ber). — This is a 
most valuable arti- 
cle. The Pail is full 
size, made of strong 
enamelied Rubber 
Cloth, coated on both 
sides, with top and 
bottom hoops, sup- 
ported by jointed 4 |) 
side braces, with i i 
hinges like carriage- i Mi) 
top braces. It is i j 
durable, and adapted Ray | 
to all purposes of any - vin rs 
large pail, and when 
not in use it folds 
down to only an 
inch or so in thick- 
ness, so that it can 
be carried in small 
space, under the 
cushion of a car- 
riage or buggy, out 
of the way and out 
of sight, but al- 
ways ready for in- 
stant use. Price 
$2.50. We will pre- PalL CLOSED. | 
sent one for Four subscriptions at $1.50each. [Or supply 
one for $2.50.] It will be sent by express unpaid (or it will 
be sent post-paid by mail if 42 cents extra be furnished.) 
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No. 181.—Arctic Overshoes.—These are 
made by L. CanpEE & Co., New Haven, Conn., and are 
supplied with the Patent Back Strap, which fastens on 
the side of the foot with a Buckle, thus bringing the 
openings to the rear, so 
that when walking in the 
snow, it cannot force 
its way inside. They 
are well made, with lined 
Cloth Uppers, and Rubber 
Soles of double thickness, 
and will be found more 
convenient and comfortable than the old style Arctic. 
6 subscriptions at $1.00 each will secure them [or we 
will supply them for $3.50.] If to go by mail, send forty 
cents to pay postage. Always send size of shoes worn. 











No. 182.—One Pair Skates.—This style is 
All Clamp, with polished blades, blued top, steel sole and 
heel plates, double-acting heel and toe Clamps. From 
Peck & Snyper, 124 Nassau St., N. Y. 4 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each will secure them [or we will supply them for 
$2.50.] Receiver to pay expressage. Length 8 to 12in. 





No. {83.—One Pair Skates.—This style is 
the N. Y. Club. From same makersas No. 182. Is blued 
and made of steel. Size 8 to 113¢ inches. 5 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each will secure these [or we will supply 
them for $3.25.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 184.—One Pair Skates.—This style is 
the Patent Self-adjusting American Club, and when once 
adjusted, remain so, They are made of blued steel, foot- 
plates and Clamps, and polished blades. From same 
firmas No. 182. Size 8 to114inches. 8 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each will secure these [or we will supply them for 
$5.00.] Receiver to pay expressage. 


No. 185.—Self-Adjusting, gold plate, 
Watch Key. — This Key is universally acknowl- 
edged by Practical Watchmakers to be the best ever 
offered to the trade. Several times, while on a sum- 
mer trip in the country, we were able to accommodate 
friends, who had lost or mislaid their own watch keys, 
with one that would fit any watch, and it was one of 








these neat little things of Birch’s invention. Each Key 
is thoroughly tested before being sold, and the whole ig 
manufactured under the immediate supervision of the 
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Patentee. 7wosubscribers,at $1.50 each, will secure post- 
paid, the neat gold plate Key offered as Premium, For 
three subscribers, we will send free the more expensive 
style, celluloid, with gold-plated tips, retailed at $1.50. 
Made by J. S. Brreou, 38 Dey St., N. ¥.—[Or we will send 
one, post-paid, for $1.00; or the finer style for $1.50.] 





No. 186.—Watch Key (Cross Pattern). 
—This is made of Heavy Rolled Gold Plate, is self-ad- 





justing, thesameas No. 185, From same firm as No. 185. 
Two subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure this post- 
paid [or we will supply it and send it post-paid for $1.50]. 





No. 187.—Paint Box.—This contains 24 Cakes 
assorted Paints, 3 cups, 
2 brushes, pencil, rub- 
ber, 6-inch rule, etc., 
all packed in a polish- 
ed wood box ; cover in- 
laid. From same firm 
as No. 188. 7wo sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each 
will secure this [or we 
will supply it for 
$1.50.] In either case 
send 25 cts. for postage. 








No. 188.—Paint- Box. — This box contains 
twenty Cakes Assorted Paints, four Cups and three 
Brushes, all packed ina stained wood box, carved cover, 
with hinges. From Stirn & Lyon, 20 Park Place, New 
York. Sending one new subscription at $1.50, secures 
this [or we supply it for 75c.] 
g@™ It to go by mail, send us 10 cents for postage & packing. 





No. 189.—Magnet; Horse-shoe form, with 
armature; of hard steel and perma- 
nent; strong for its size; length 5 
inches. Ruba pocket-knife blade on 
the WV end, hang it at the middle with 
a thread, and the open blade will turn 
and point south, or rub it on the 
other and it will point north. Needies 
and other articles of hardened steel 
will become magnets by rubbing 
them on one of the ends of this 
magnet, so that they will pick up and 
hold iron or steel. A pretty scientific 
toy for any one.—Any one himself a 
subscriber will be presented with this 
post-paid, for sending another sub- 
scriber at $1.50 a year (or we will 
send it post-paid for 60 cents.] It is well worth having. 


No. 1(90.—Three Premiums in One.— 
1st. Ornamental Tin Lunch Box, length 7 inches, width 
4 inches, depth 2} inches.—2d. Metal Folding Drinking 











Cup, which folds up, and packs in a small tin box.—3d. 
Farrell’s Combination Match Box, nickel plated, with 
Candlestick and Candle. From same firm as No. 170. 
One subscription at $1.50 each, will secure them [or we 
supply them for 7% cents.] Send ten cents for postage. 





No. 191 -—Ring Toss.—This isa most inter- 
esting game for both old and 
young, can be played on lawn 
or parlor. The game is to throw 
the Rings over the target post 
ata given distance. All packed 
in a strong box together. 
From same firm as No. 173. 
Two subscriptions at $1.50 
each will secure this [or we will 
supply it for $1.25.] In either 
case send 20 cents for postage. 





Subscriptions for English or German Editions are at the same rates, and count alike for Premiums, together or separately. 
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“REMINGTON” MACHINE, PRICE $50. 


No. 1! 92.—Sewing Machine.—The Rem- 
ington Sewing Machine Company, Ilion, 
N. Y., or 281 Broadway, N. Y. City, manufacture a ma- 
chine which has sprung rapidly into favor, as possessing 
a most desirable combination of good qualities, namely, 
light running, smooth, noiseless, rapid, durable, with 
perfect Lock-Stitch. Its use is readily acquired, it is well 
constructed, and beautitul in design. We send the $50 
machine, Presented this year for 42 subscribers, at $1.50 
each, Carriage to be paid by receiver, 


No. 193.—Pair of Scissors with Silver 
Thimble.—The Scissors are 7 inches in length, nick- 
el-plated handles, and of the best steel, The Thimble is 








Coin Silver, warrant- 
ed, From same firm 
as No. 19. TZwo 
subscriptions at$1.50 
each will secure both post-paid [or we will forward them 
for $1.50]. In ordering, state the size of Thimble desired. 





No. 194.— Case of Scissors. — The Case 
is of morocco, handsomely gotten up, and lined with 
velvet and satin, containing three first quality scissors, 
crocus finish, length 4, 5, and 5} inches, respectively; a 
very pretty and useful Premium. Made by the Unrtep 
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States STEEL SHEAR Com- 
pany, West Meriden, Ct., 
whose manufactures stand 
deservedly very high in the 
market. Furnished to us by the MERIDEN CUTLERY Co., 
49 Chambers street, New York. Ladies can get this pre- 
mium /ree, forwarded post-paid by mail, by sending a 
club of Six subscribers, at $1.50 each.—[Or we will 
send this set, pre-paid, on receipt of the price, $4.00.] 


No. 195.—Lady’s Handkerchief Bag. 
~This is made of Black Leather, Morocco finished, Kid 











dined, and Nickel trimmed. From SpeLiman, Bros. 355 
Broadway, N. Y. Zwo subscriptions at $1.50 each, will 
secure this post-paid [or we will supply it for $1.00, p.-p.] 


No. 196.—Sinclair’s Young Puritan 
Rocker and Writing Tabie.—!t will be seen 
at once, from the engraving of this chair in use, that it is 
designed for comfort and conve- 
nience, and the object aimed at 
has evidently been fully reached 
in these very easy, useful, strong, 
androomy chairs. They are made 
by Mr. F. A. Srncxarr, Syracuse, 
N.Y. The style we offer, includ- 
ing the Writing Table Attach- 
ment, price ($9.25), will be present- 
ed for 11 subscribers,at $1.50 each, 
Freight or expressage from factory to be paid by receiver. 
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No. 197.—Patent Magic Bell Head Pen- 
cil.—This is a very pretty and convenient gold-plated 
Pocket Pencil, which is extended or closed by pulling or 
pressing the head. This premium and the seven which 
follow, are from the well known manufacturers, LUDDEN 
& Dow, 194 Broadway, New York. Mr. Ludden has been 
in the business 88 years, and we know and can highly 
commend his work. For Zwo subscribers sent us 
at $1.50 each, we will present one and send it post- 
paid, [or we will send one, post-paid, for $1.50.] 
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198. — Magic Charm Pencils. 
—These are gold-plated and very beautiful. We offer 
two kinds, the smaller, an exceedingly tasteful thing for 
ladies, and a larger style for gentlemen. Each style has 
aring at the head for attaching to a watch-chain. By 
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same makers as No. 197. Three subscribers, at $1.50 
each, will secure the Ladies’ size, free, post-paid, and 4 
subscribers the Gentleman’s size [We send the ladies’ 
size, post-paid, for $2, and the gentleman’s size for $2.75.] 





No. 199.—Cold Pen, Telescopic Case. 
—Gold-plated case containing No. 4 Diamond-pointed 
Gold Pen, warranted. Same makers as No. 197. Only 
Four subscribers sent tous at $1.50 each, will secure 
this splendid article free and post-paid. In sending 
for this pen indicate how you wish the pen—whether you 
desire it to be stiff, medium, or limber.—[We will send 
one of these fine Pens, post-paid, on receipt of $2.50.] 


No. 200.—Cold Pen and Pencil (Combin- 
ed.)—A very elegant premium. The handsome, heaviest 
gold-plated Holder contains a No. 7 Improved Telescopic 
Pen and Pencil. In lined leather case. The pen slides out, 
the pencil is thrown out by drawing back the pencil head ; 
chamber for leads in top. Same makers as No. 197, 
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This is richly worth the little effort to collect Seven 
subscribers at $1.50 each.—[We supply one for $5.50.] 
ga If to go by Mail, send us 14 cents for postage & packing 








No. 201.—Cannon Charm.—A neat, minia- 
ture gold-plated cannon (fig. 1); by turning the muzzle 
end, a small pencil is brought out (fig. 2). LuppEn & 
Dow, manufacturers, 194 Broadway, New York. Only 2 
subscriptions at $1.50 each are needed to secure it, post- 
paid. [We will send one post-paid on receipt’of $1.25.] 








No.202.—Watch-Bar, Tooth-pick, and 
Watch Key, combined. <A very pretty gold-plated 
charm for the watch guard. From same makers as No.201. 
Two subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure it, post- 
paid. [We will send one post-paid on receipt of $1.25.] 
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No. 203.—Desk-Pen and Holder.—A ten 
carat gold pen, with gold-plated holder and ebony han- 
dle, in case, a neat and useful article. Same makers as 
No. 201. For 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each, we will send 
it post-paid. [Or, we will send one post-paid for $2.25.] 


No.204.—Desk-Pen and Holder.—A four- 
teen carat gold pen, larger than No. 203, with handsome, 
gold-plated holder and ebony handle. An elegant desk- 











pen,—a handsome present for a gentleman. Same mak- 
ers as No. 201. In ordering any pen, state whether a stiff, 
medium, or limber one is wanted. For 6 subscriptions, 
at $1.50 each, we will present one, and send it post-paid. 
(Or we will send one, post-paid, on receipt of $4.00.] 


No. 205.—Companion Autograph Al- 
bum,—lIt has embossed gilt covers, round corners, 
and gilt edges. Fac-simile Autographs of Whittier, Long- 
fellow, and Bryant, are embossed in gilt on the cover. 
Collecting and preserving the autographs of friends and 
others is acharming custom. There is alsoa great curi- 
osity on the part of almost every one to see the autographs 
of distinguished people, and the Album which contains 
such names is highly prized, The Companion Auto- 








GRAPH AtBum is one of the most attractive and valuable 
ever offered to the public. Besides the ordinary blank 
pages for collecting autographs, a new feature of great 
value is added. Over thirty of its 125 pages contain 
Jac-simile autographs of distinguished poeta, historians, 
statesmen, journalists, essayists, and novelists. In ade 
dition, in the hand-writing of the authors, are repro- 
duced stanzas from several famous poems. These have 
been taken, in most cases, directly from the original 
manuscript, which adds great value to the collection. 
We will present it, and send it post-paid for 2 subscribers 
at $1.50 each ; [or we will supply it post-paid for $1.00]. 








No. 206.—Album.—Made of English Morocco, 
embossed in Gilt and Silver, and contains spaces for 12 
Cabinets and 120 Cards. From Kocn, Sons & Co., 156 
William Street, New York. We present this for 7 sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each, [or we wili supply it for $6.00.] 
Expressage paid by recipient. 


No. 207.—Album.—Made of Leatherette. Em- 
bossed in Gilt and Silver, with spaces for 10 Cabinets and 
50 Cards. We will present this post-paid for 3 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50 each [or we will supply it post-paid for $2.00.] 


No. 208.—Easel Album.—Made of English 
Cloth, fancy colors, illuminated and embossed in gilt 












and silver, spaces for 50 Carte de Visites. From same 
firm as No. 206. Your subscriptions at $1.50 each will 
secure this post-paid [or we will mail it p.-p. for $2.25.] 


No. 209.—Checker Board.—Made of imita- 


tion wood, with Backgammon back, and will fold up; 





size 15415}. A set of Checkers will be sent with each 
board. From same firm as No. 206. One subscription 
at $1.50 will secure this sent post-paid [or we will 
supply it for seventy-five cents, and send it post-paid.} 
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No. 210.—Family Electric Lighter.—A 
useful and interesting scientific apparatus. A battery, 
partly filled, is so arranged that on pressing down the 
knob F, the zinc is immersed, a current of electricity is 
produced flowing through the wire F, and the small 
coiled platinum wire 0. This heats it intensely so 
that it ignites the wick of the lamp Z, almost instantly. 
This lamp is filled with common kerosene oil, and may 
be carried around, or used to light other large lamps, gas 
jets, etc. On removing the finger from F, the zinc rises 
out of the fluid, stopping the waste. It may be repeated 
some thousands of times, and then only requires a few 
cents worth of materials from the druggist to renew the 
liquid, for other thousands of lightings. The apparatus 
can stand on the mantle shelf or other convenient place, 
always ready for instant use, instead of matches, saving 
their cost, their su)phurous fumes, and the danger of fire 
from having them around. It goes complete with all need- 
ed chemicals, safely packed in a box, 5X78 inches. 
From Jno. D. Levermee, No. 8 Courtland St., N.Y. City. 
Five subscriptions of $1.50 each, will secure this [or we 
will supply it for $8.50]. Receiver to pay expressage. 
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No. 211.—Williamson’s Portemon- 
naies.—These are made for Coins, also for Bills, and 
are provided with a separate tight flexible pocket, with 
aclip to facilitate the entry of the coins ; be there one or 
many, they are securely held, and will not drop out, no 
matter how the book is placed. We offer two kinds— 
one made of Seal. Price, $2.75. Four subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, will secure this, post-paid. The other is of 
Imported Cloth. Price, $2.25. Three subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, will secure this, post-paid. [Or we will 
furnish either of them for the priccs stated, post-paid]. 
These are furnished ns by G.C.G. Witt1amson, 119 
William St., New York. 





No. 212.—Umbrella Clothes Horse.— 
This can be attached to any part of the room, is off the 
floor, and always out of the way. It is so arranged that 
when not in use, the bars can be taken out and hung on 
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the Iron Fixture, by the hook inserted in each bar. 
From same firm as No. 50. Zwo subscriptions at $1.50 
each secures this post-paid [or we will supply it for $1.25]. 





No. 213.—Moore’s Floral Set.—A com- 
plete set of Ladies? or Children’s Garden 
Tools, for cultivating flowers, consisting of a floral 
Hoe, Spade, Fork and Rake. Made of the best steel and 
tron, with finely polished hard-wood handles, light, du- 
rable, and highly finished, each set inclosed in a box. 
Very convenient in garden or greenhouse. They are 
useful, pleasing toys for the little folks. Presented for 


Premium 213 
only 2 subscribers, at $1.50 each. Better get more snb 
scribers for more sets, as haif a dozen sets or so will 
come together cheaply as freight. Made by the MoorE 
Manvuracturine Co., Kensington, Conn. [We sup- 
ply one set for $1.00.] Receivers to pay expressage. 
G2 If to go by Mail, send us 25 cents for postage & packing. 




















No.214.—Carving Tools.—Handles of Beech 
and polished. The tools are made from the best steel, 


and are sharp and ready for use. From the same firm as 
No.1%. Twosubscriptions at $1.50 each will secure these 
post-paid [or we will send them post-paid for $1.00.] 





No. 215.—Slide Vise.—Very convenient.)— 
This vise is of iron, with steel face = 
and has a Clamp by which it can 
be attached to a table, and can be 
removed by turning a Thumb 
Screw. Width of Jaw, 14% inches. 
From Mruter’s Farts Co., %4 
Chambers St., N. Y. Price, $2. 
For Three subscriptions at $1.50 
each, we will present this Slide 
Vise [or we will supply one of 
them for $2]. Sent by mail, prepaid, in either case. 








No. 216.—Companion Tool -Chest, 
No. {.--This com- 
bination is well ad- 
justed, and it is a 
convenience for the 
Family, Store, and 
Workshop.—It com- 
bines: A Rosewood 
Plane ; One Gouge; 
One six-inch Box- 
wood Rule; One Me- 
dium Chisel; One 
inch Cutter, used al- 
soas a Chisel; One 
Screw Driver; One 
Saw; One Awl; One 
Gimlet. These tools 
are all made from 
the best cast steel. 
The chuck is beauti- 
fully Nickel Plated. 
It will hold a tool as 
small as a pin head. 
They are packed in 
a handsome box. For 
2 subscribers at $1.50 
each, we send this 
Sree; [orsupply it to 
any one, and send it, 
post-paid, for $1.50.] . 
It is a very handy combination for occupying so little 
room and for so small a price,and may well be obtained by 
any one who has not the same tools in some other form, 














No. 217.—Boy’s Tool Chest.—This Chest. 
has 21 assorted tools, ina neat hinged-lid bex, made of 
ash, with walnut moulding. Just the thing to encourage 
the mechanical genius in boys. Made by E. I. Horsman, 
80 and 82 William St., New York City. Will be given 
for 4 subscribers at $1.50 each, for supplied for the 
price, $3.00.] The receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 218.—Boy’s Tool Chest.—Still larger 
than No. 217 and from same maker. This contains ¢hirty- 
two tools, and will be a fine present for any boy. It. 
will be given for 8 subscribers at $1.50 each [or we will 
supply one for $6.00.] Recipient to pay the expressage. 





No. 219.—Men’s Tool Chest.-—This con- 
tains an assortment of 40 good Tools, such as are most 
used; all packed in chestnut box, trimmed with black. 
walnut. From same firm as No. 217. Twelve subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each will secure this [or we will supply it 
for $10.C0.] Receiver to pay expressage or freight. 








No. 220.—The New Blanchard Churn. 
—Of the many kinds of apparatus made for converting 
Cream into Butter, the Blanchard Churn, manufactured 
by PorteR BLaNcHARD’s Sons, Concord, N. H., stands 
among the best. The makers claim that the action of the- 
dasher is such as to cause agitation of the cream by cre- 
ating currents, and not by beating or friction of the cream. 
Four motions are given to the cream by one revolution: 
of the crank. A veverse motion of the dasher gives a cam: 
pressure to the butter by which the butter-milk may be 
all worked out, and the salt worked in, without removing 
the dasher. Facility of removing the dasher and getting 
at the butter. Ease of cleaning, the form of construction 
making the inside without any inaccessible or invisible 
angles or corners. For Nine subscriptions at $1.50 each 
we will give one of these excellent churns [or, supply one- 
for $8.00], the receiver to pay freight in either case.. 





Improved Union Churn.— 
The accompanying cut represents a 
No. 2Improved Union Churn, made 
me by the UNION MANUFACTURING Co., 

} of Toledo, O. These Churns have- 
long been in the market, and have 
been widely used in the West and 
Northwest, where they are highly 
commended for their simplicity and 
durability. We can present one of 
2% these Churns to any one who will 
send us Hight subscribers at $1.50 

each [or we will supply one for 
$6.50], receiver in either case to pay freight from factory. 
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"No. 222.—Rectangular Churn.—This 
unique, yet successful butter maker has won its way to 
popularity by its merits. The action of the Churn is. 
such that a complete agita- 
tion of the cream takes 
place at every revolutionof 
the churn. After churning, 
the butter liesso loosely 
that the buttermilk can be 
drawn off and cold water 
putin for washing the but- 
ter, which is done bya few 
revolutions of the churn, 
These churns are made 
by Messrs. CornisH & Curtis, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin, and we are able to present one of these useful 
household articles to any one who will send us Sever 
subscriptions at $1.50 each [or we will furnish one for 
$6.00]. The receiver to pay freight in either case, 





Subscriptions for English or German Editions are at the same rates, and count alike for Premiums, together or separately. 
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No. 223.—Americus Senior Cider and 
Wine Mill and Press combined.—Manyof 
our readers and friends raise grapes and apples, but not 
in sufficient amount to warrant sending a great dis- 
tance to have fruit ground and pressed. To mect this 
want, THE WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., have invented and manufactured a Grinder and 
Press combined, secured in one frame, as shown in the 
engraving. It mashes the fruit perfectly ; the rollers are 
adjustable, so as to grind each coarse or fine; easily 

-cleaned, and every way desirable to the purchaser. With 
this excellent arrangement of the two machines, it re- 
quires but little room, and is always ready for immediate 
use for the largest or smallest quantity of fruit. On the 
receipt of 40 subscriptions at $1.50 each, we will present 
one of these mills {or will forward one on the receipt of 
$40], the receiver, in either case, to pay the freight. 

“The Manufacturers will send full descriptions of the Mill 

-and Press on application. 


No. 224-Family Crind 





Stone.—This is 
ten inches in diame- 
ter, securely fasten- 
ed to a wooden 
stand, as represent- 
ed in the engraving, 
well made, and will 
be found useful in 
every family. From 
MILLER’s Fatts Co., 
No. 74 Chambers St., 

SS N. Y. our sub- 

i agen 

each, will secure this 

{or we supply it for $2.50.] Receiver to pay expressage, 


No. 225.— The Whitman Corn and 
Cob Mil!.—These popular mills with steel grinders 
are warranted by the man- ; 
ufacturers — the WHITMAN 
AGRICULTURAL Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo.—to be superior to 
any other in use for all pur- 
poses. We will present one 
of these mills on receipt of 
Fifty subscribers at $1.50 
each [or will furnish one on = 

- On receipt of $50]. Receiver to pay freight from factory. 


No. 226.—The Monitor Corn Sheller. 
~ Of the many implements invented and manufactured to 
lessen the labor of farm work, 
there has been no more pop- 
war little machine than the 
hand Corn Sheller made by 
Livineston & Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and called Monitor 
Corn Sheller. Tt is admirably 
adapted for shelling seed corn, 
where care must be taken in 
not breaking the outside cover- 
ing of the kernel. It is easily 
= adjusted to a bench or stool, 

= and can be operated by a child. 

== These Shellers are made of the 

very best materiai, fitted up in a workman- like manner, 
and will last any one a life-time with proper care. They 
have been awarded medals and diplomas by nearly all 
the leading Fairs in the Union, and are recommended by 
those who have used them, and speak from a knowl- 
- edge of their value. Hight subscriptions, at $1.50 each, 
will secure this useful article. [Or we will supply it on 
i receipt of $6]. The receiver pays express charges. 





















No. 227.—Zimmerman Fruit-Dryer.— 
Those who have not given the subject attentiun wil be 
surprised at the magnitude of the fruit traffic in this 
country. In the canning business 
alone over five millions of dollars are 
invested. One of the easiest and best 
methods for procuring fruit is by dry- 
ing, and of the many devices offered to 
the public none have been better re- 
ceived than Zimmerman’s Fruit Dryer, 
made by the ZIMMERMAN F RuIT DRYER 
Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. In order 
that our readers may secure one of 
these useful articles at comparatively 
small cost, we have arranged with the 
Company to present one of these 
Dryers to any one sending us 35 
subscriptions at $1.50 each [or we 
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No. 228.—Farmers Friend Combined 
Crain and Fertilizer Co. Drill.—Of all the 
improved implements for doing work on the farm, the 
Grain Drill takes rank with the Mower and Reaper. In 
order that such readers of the American Agriculturist as 
are not supplied may obtain one, we have arranged with 
the FarMERs FRIEND M’r’e Co., of Dayton, Ohio, to fur- 
nish this excellent Drill to any one who will forward us 
%0 subscriptions at $1.50 each. [Or we will supply one 
for $70.00.] Receiver to pay freight. A full descriptive 
circular sent on addressing the manufacturers, as above. 
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No. 229.—The Gale Horse Hay-Rake.— 
This labor-saving implement, doing the work better and 
faster than half a dozen men with hand-rakes, is wanted 
on every farm. The annual interest on its cost, is about 
the same as the cost of one day’s work and board of a 
man. We havearranged with the GALE MANUFACTURING 
Co., Albion, Michigan, to offer this excellent and cheap 
$25 Horse-Rake, as a Premium for subscriptions. Send 
to the Company for fuller descriptions if desired. On 
the receipt of 25 subscriptions at $1.50 each, we will 
present one of these Rakes [or will furnish one for $25]. 
The receiver to pay the freight from the manufactory. 





No. 230.—Halladay Windmills. — The 
accompanying engraving repre- 
sents the head of one of the 
Halladay Windmills. They are 
manufactured by the U. 8. Winp 
ENGINE AND Pump Co., of Ba- 
tavia, Illinois, one of the 
largest and most successful build- 
ers in the United States. These 
mills have been adopted by many 
leading rail-roads at the West, for 
pumping water at stations, and 
have given the best of satisfac- 
tion. They are made of all sizes, 
for both farm and manufacturing 
uses, 110 subscriptions at $1.50 
each, will secure one of these Mills 
with full directions for building the 
derrick which can be done by any 
carpenter. Or fo such as may prefer 
we will ship Jone of the Champion 
Windmills made by Powr.t & Dovetas, 
Waukegan, Ill., on the receipt of 100 
subscriptions, at $1.50each. The receiver 
in either case to pay the freight from the 
Factory. 
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No. 231 .—The Gale Chilled Plow.—This 
excellent improved plow is worthy of special attention, 
and we are glad to be able to supply one without cost, to 
at least one farmer in every neighborhood, who will sim- 
ply take the trouble to gather a club of 20 subscribers to 
the American Agriculturist at $1.50 a year. [Send your ad- 
dress, on a postal card, to the GaLz MANUFACTURING 
Company, Albion, Michigan, asking for full description, 
and it will be sent you free]. The engraving above, 
shows one of these Chilled Plows with éron beam, which 
is claimed to be far superior to the wooden beam. (Those 
preferring, can have the wood beam at same price). Our 
Premium Plow includes Wrench, extra Point, and the 
useful Jointer and Wheel, all without extra charge. 
Price of the whole, $17.00, for which price we will supply 
it, or send it compiete, as above, for 20 subscriptions. 
Freight from manufactory to be paid by the recipient, 





No. 232. — Matthews’ Carden Seed 
Drill.—This is regarded as one of the most valuable 
implements in use. Medals and testimonials confirming 
its superiority have been repeatedly bestowed upon it. 
It is designed to be used either in field or garden. In 
operation, it opens the furrow, drops the seed accurately 
at the desired depth, covers it, and lightly rolls it, and at 
the same time marks the next row, all of which is done 
with mechanical precision, by simply pushing the 
drill forward. In this way it sows, with an evenness and 
rapidity impossible for the most skilful hand to do, all the 
different varieties of beet, carrot, onion, turnip, parsnip, 
sage, spinach, sorghum, peas, beans, broom corn, fodder 
corn, etc. The drill is complete in all its arrangements, 
and is very durable. There are no cams, gears, springs, 
or belts, to get out of order, nor are there any parts subject 
to unusual wear, and, with fair usage, it will last many 
years, and do a vast amount of service, without requiring 
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any repairs. Made by Everett & Sma, Boston, Mass, 
This fine implement given for 15 subscribers,at $1.50 each, 
[We will supply one for $13.] Receiver to pay carriage. 





No. 233.—Sargent’s Monitor Seed 
Drill.—Made entirely of metal ; light, strong, and du- 
rable. To this machine have been awarded two ‘“ First 
Premiums,” and also a diploma at the Massachusetts 
Mechanics’ Charitable Association in 1874. It. was 
awarded the first prize at the Centennial Exposition in 
1876, and it has received hundreds of endorsements and 





most favorable testimonials from practical cultu 

who have used it. (We have used one very great 
satisfaction). The manufacturers claim that this ma- 
chine is radically different from all others, and that 
while it does everything that is done by other machines — 
equally well, it effects other results, fully as important, 
which competing machines do not even attempt. It is 
manufactured by the Merrmac Macume CompPanr, 
Newburyport, Mass. It will be presented by us for 12 
subscriptions, at $1.50 each. [Or we will supply one for 
$10.] Carriage in either case to be paid by the receiver. 
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No. 234.—A Farm Wagon, o Zztra Quality, 
with the new and valuable Holmes Skein, which saves 
side draft, and aliows oiling without removing wheels. 
Strongly made with the best materials, and every way 
desirable on any farm. It isa sufficient recommendation 
to say it is made atthe large and most reputable manu- 
factory of Fisu, Bros. & Co., at Racine, Wisconsin. (All 
are invited to send postals to them for full description of 
this wagon and its speciai features.) To meet the wants 
of our readers needing such a wagon, but who have more 
time than ready cash, we have arranged to present one of 
these wagons, complete, including Top-Box, Spring Seat, 
Whiffie-trees, Neck-Yoke and Wrench, to any onesending 
ue 80 subscribers at the regular rate of $1.50a year. [We 
‘wil: supply one complete as above for the price, $80.00.} 
Receiver to pay the freight from the manufactory. Here 
is a capital chance for many a farmer (or his sons) to get 
an A 1, ful:size Wagon, without expense, and with only a 
littie trouble by gathering 80 subscriptions during the Au- 
tumn or Winter, in his own or adjoining neighborhoods. 





No. 235.—Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed- 
Sower.—This Hand Seed-Sower sows from four to 
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eight acres per hour, at a common walking gait, throw- 
ing wheat and rye from 30 to 36 feet wide; barley, 30 
feet: hemp, 28 feet ; oats. 23 feet: clover, Millet and Hun- 
garian seed, 22 feet; and Timothy, 18 feet. Price, $6. 
Presented to any sender of 8 subscribers for Agricultur 
ast, at $1.5C each. It is manufactured by the GoopELL 
Co., at Antrim, N. H.—[We will supply one on re- 
ceipt of the price, $6.] Receiver to pay express charges. 





No. 236.—Bookwalter Engine. — There 
@re many of our readers who desire power for sawing 
wood, thrashing grain, and 
a hundred other purposes, 
In order to enable those 
who want such power an 
opportunity to obtain a 
small steam engine and 
boiler complete, we have 
arranged with James LEr- 
ret & Co., of Springfield, 
. Ohio, to furnish one 
or more of these 
Bookwalter Engines, 
which we will pre- 
sent to any one who 
will send us 240 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 


for $240]. The receiver to 
pay freight in either case. 
These engines are pro- 
nounced by practical engineers and mechanics to be 
the most compact, substantial and economical engines 
ever offered to the public. Its superior construction, 
and ease of management, at once commends it to 
those who understand the use of such machinery.— 
Every boiler and engine thoroughly tested before being 
sold. The above is the price for engine boiler, gov- 
ernor, pump, etc. complete. 













No. 237.— Pocket Tool Holder. — (Se 
.)—Every boy (or man) will be glad to get 

hold of this Premium. We kept a similar, but less 
perfect set in use many years, and found it very con- 
venient for a thousand little jobs. In a maple handle, 
which is hollow, with a lignum-vite head, are packed 
twenty small cast-steel tools, any one of which may 
be quickly adjusted to the handle. It will also hold for 
using, anything from an 8-inch mill-file to a cambric nee- 
dle. Only 2 subscribers, at $1.50 each, sent to us will se- 
cure you a free set, post-paid. These are made for us by 





the Mriier’s Farts Manuracturine Co., 74 Chambers 
St., New York.—[We will send one, post-paid, for $1.00.} 












No. 238. — The Planet, ‘Jr., Garden 
Drill, Wheel Hoe, Wheel Cultivator, 
and Wheel Plow, Combined.—This combi- 
nation of garden tools is one of the most valuable ever 
offered to our readers. The four engravings show a por- 
tion of the combinations. As a Drill, it is capable of 
sowing the whole list of garden seeds, being furnished 
with an adjustable opening plow, patent dropping and 
covering devices, and a marker and roller. As a Wheel 
Hoe, it hoes close and thoroughly the smallest plants. As 
a Wheel Cultivator, one can do as much with it as six 
with hand hoes. In addition to these usefnl combina- 
tions, the tool is provided with an elegant polished steel 
plow, an ever useful assistant in the garden from spring 
until fall. The makers claim that this combination is 
the most valuable ever offered to the gardener. The 
price is but little more than that of an ordinary seed- 
drill, yet the additional combinations are many times 
more useful than the drillalone. Descriptive catalogues 
will be sent on application by postal card to the manu- 
facturers, 8. L. ALLEN & Co., 229 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. We present this premium for 16 subscriptions 
at $1.50 each. [Or we will supply the apparatus for 
$14.] Freight in either case to be paid by receiver, 
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No. 239.— The Planet, Jr., Double 
Wheel Hoe, Wheel Plow and Cultiva- 
tor.—Garden and drilled crops must be hoed con- 
stantly, and this tool, in its present improved form, does 
its work so much more closely and perfectly than the 
most skilled hand Jabor, that no market gardener, root 
grower, onion grower, nurseryman, or plant grower can 
afford to be without one. The great ease and speed with 
which the work of hoeing drilled crops can be accom- 
plished with this tool, makes it possible to tend a large 
crop at the proper time. All are tempered Steel, hand- 
somely polished. The advantages of a good Double 
Wheel Hoe are numerous; working both sides of the 
game row at once, all bends in the row are readily fol- 
lowed, and the work done far closer and better, and also 
easier, from the attention being directed to but one row 
atatime. The tool weighs about 20 pounds, and being 
used with a stroke and punching motion, is very effective 
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in all kinds of soil. From same makers as No. 288. Eleven 
subscriptions at $1.50 each will secure this. [Or we wil] 
supply it on receipt of the price, $9.] Receiver in either 
case to pay for transportation from the manufactory. 








den Plow.—For garden use. This hand hoe, adjust- 
able for depth, and steadied by the wheel, is a most ad- 
mirable tool for the vegetable garden, doing the work 
every way in an excellent manner. With it almost the 
whole work of a garden can be accomplished with ease, 
thoroughness, and rapidity, the slight weeding or hoeing 
needed directly én the row excepted. 5 subscriptions, at 
$4.50 each, will secure this. [Or we will send one on re- 
ceipt of $3.50.] Receiver in either case to pay carriage 
by express or freight. These Hand Hoes are made by 
8. L. ALLEN & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





No. 240.—Victor Five-Hoed Seed Drill. 
—There are many farmers who do not feel able to in- 
vest a large sum of money in farm implements. Many 
such persons have small farms that require but little 
labor to cultivate 
them. To meet a 
long felt want by 
this class of most 
worthy citizens,Mr. 
Ewa.p Over, of In- 
dianapolis,Ind.,has 
invented and per- 
fected a five-hoed 
Seed Drill, to be operated by one horse. 





These drills are 
provided with a graduated forced feed and dotheir work 
as well as the best ten-hoed drill in the market, and are 
especially adapted for sowing small grain of all kinds. 
They are substantially made, light in weight, and cheap 


in price. For 25 subscribers we will present one of 
these five-hoed drills [or will send one on receipt of 
the price, $25,] the receiver to pay freight in each case. 
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No. 241!.—Porter’s Derrick and Hay 
Carrier.—There are many farmers who find it a long 
and laborious task to stack their hay and straw in the 
field. In order to enable any of our readers to expedite 
their labor, we have arranged to present to any one who 
will forward us Forty subscribers at $1.50 each, one of 
these Wire Cable Derricks, made by J. E. PortTER, Ot- 
tawa, Ill. [or will forward one on receipt of the retail 
price,] $40, the receiver in either case to pay express 
charges. The Derrick is sent complete, except the poles, 
which can be obtained by any one. 


No. 242.—Improved Bracket - Saw 
Outfit.—This fine “ Jmproved Outfit” consists of: 1 
Beautiful Box; 1 Steel Saw Frame, Japanned and Finely 
Ornamented; 50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs: 3¢ 
Doz. Steel Saw Blades; 1 Brad Awl; 1 Piece Sand Pa- 
per; 85 miniature Designs, of full size, with a price 
list ; 1 Manual of Instructions, 12 pages, Illustrated, giv- 
ing description of all tools and woods used in Bracket 








Sawing ; Five illustrated lessons for beginners 4 
Instructions how to apply the Design, smooth 
the work, put it together, and finfsh it in oil, 
shellac, varnish, and polish. One page isgiven 
to illustrated lessons in Marquetry or Inlaying 
work. For Two subscriptions at $1.50 each, we will 





mail this free ; [or we will supply it, post-paid, for $1.18.] 
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No. 243.—New Folding Fret Saw.— 
Every home, however humble or magnificent, is more 
beautiful if adorned with brackets and other work pro- 
duced by home hands. Hundreds of thousands of such 
homes now exist, where only the slow and tedious hand 
frame fret saws have been available. Mbre recently the 
foot-pedal and multiplying wheels have come into use, 
‘and the increasing demand has tended to cheapness and 
improvement. Weare now happy to announce another 
large advance in Perfection, Cheapness, and Portability, 
by which are secured stronger, better working machines ; 


Full descriptive circulars sent when desired. Is built 
almost wholly of iron and steel ; stands firmly without 
fastening down, Will cut Horn, Ivory, Pearl, Shell, 
Brass, and all kinds of Wood up to lj inch thick. Saw 
runs straight up and down. Hasa tilting table to cut at 
angles. Has Air-pump which drives all sawdust from 





the work. Has 20 inches swing, for largest Brackets. 
Has Drill Attachment always ready for use. Also 
Turning Lathe for work 12 inches long, and 4 
inches diameter, with speed of 1,500 revolutions per 
minute. Also set of Steel Turning Chisels, made from 
Jessup's Best Improved English Steel. Price complete, 
including Lathe and Drilling Attachment, one Morse 
Flint Drill, Wrench, Oil Can, Screw-driver, six Improved 
Fret Saws, and one large Saw 8/;,-inch wide for cutting 
up timber. Also one set of Turning Chisels, boxed 
tight, and delivered on car at Factory all for $8—a re- 
duction of $3 from last year’s price.—We will present 
the above for Twelve subscriptions at $1.50 each [or 
supply it for $8.00]. The freight to be paid by Receiver. 





a material reduction in price,and a great saving in cost of 
carriage or delivery, as well as in storage room when not in 
use, with sundry other improvements and advantages.— 
All the above are secured in this new saw. By a simple 
arrangement the table is lowered to a convenient work- 
ing hight for a boy of 5 or 6, or raised high enough for 
the tallest man, and at every hight it stands firmly, and 
when not in use, it can be folded up and put away. It 
hasa tilting table, and will execute fine scroll-work or 
inlaid work. Though as strong and durable as any one 
could desire, the weight is onty 15 LBs. The Editors and 
Publishers of the American Agriculturist were so pleased 
with this new machine that they at once secured the con- 
trol of it for the benefit of their readers. Jour subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each, will secure this [or we will supply it 
for $2.25]. Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 244.—Combination Fret Saw, 
Lathe, etc. — Beach's New Improved American 
Combination Fret Saw, Handsome in Design, and claimed 
to be the Lightest Running and Best Made Tool in the 
World for the Price; and unequaled for Cheapness, 





Simplicity, Speed, and Efficiency. Several engravings 
and much space would be required to explain all its 
warts, and its working, ingenious improvements, etc. 








3 
No. 245.—Hand-Drill.—A very useful little 
tool. The Drill Stock, and Six Drill Points, are packed 
ina box. From MituEr’s Fas Co., 74 Chambers St., 
N.Y. ForQne subscriber at $1.50, we will mail the Drill, 
post-paid, [or mail it to any one for 60 cents.] 


No. 246.—Designs for Scroll Saw.— 
This Premium consists of one dozen Ornamental Designs 
for Scroll or Fret Saw. One subscription, at $1.50, will 
secure these [or we supply them for %5c., post-paid]. 


No. 247.—Turn-table Apple Parer, Im- 
proved.—No. 248. Climax Apple Corer 
and Slicer.—No. 249. Family Cherry 
Stoner.—No.250. Bay State Apple Par- 
ing and Slicing Machine.—No. 251. 
‘*Saratoga’’ Potato Peeler and Slicer. 
—(See Engraving.)—All the above machines are most use- 
ful in every household where ap- 
ples, cherries, and potatoes are to 
be cared for. Manufactured by the 
GoopELt Co., Antrim, N.H. We 
have never seen the work for 
which these machines were con- 
trived, more rapidly or better 
done, than they will do it. The 
Apples are pared, cored, and sliced 
with the greatest facility, and the 
Cherries are readily relieved of 
their stones, leaving the fruit in 
good shape. The ‘Bay State 
Parer and Slicer’? has a new at- 
tachment to the Knife Head which 
cuts the Apple into slices, and 
places them at one side in a dish 
on the table. The ‘ Saratoga’’ 
slices and peels the potato at one 
eperation, and is a very ingenious 
and useful contrivance. ("Only 
two subscribers, at $1.50 each, 
are required to get any one of the 
above, except No. 250, which re- 
quires three subscribers. For seven 
subscribers at $4.50 each, we present the whole (6). 
{Or we will supply any one of them for $1.00, except 
No. 250, which is $1.50. Receiver to pay expressage. 


No.252.--Crandall’s Two Jolly Blacks. 
—Fun and frolic. This is a Mechanical Toy without 
clock-work. It runs on four wheels, and, when set in 
motion, the figures, which are brightly colored, with 
jointed limbs, perform what may well be called a jolly 
dance. The whole toy is very strongly made. When not 
in use the figures can be packed in the box on which they 




















dance. One new subscription at $1.50 secures this, poat- 
paid. [Or we will send it, post-paid,on receipt of 70 cents.} 


CRANDALL’ 
TWO JOLLY BLACKS: 


So 





No. 253.—Crandall’s Donkey and Rid- 
er.—This is a most comical and pleasing Mechanical 
Toy, being a good specimen of Barnum’s Tricky Mule. 
When drawn around, the Mule seems to be trying to 
throw its Dusky Rider, who assumes various grotesque 


CRANDALL 


S 
DONKEY AND RIDER 








positions, and has a lively time to keep his seat. The 
toy is strongly made, of wood, beautifally painted; cam 
be taken apart and packed in the box on which it per- 
forms. One new subscription, at $1.50, secures this, 
post-paid. [Or we will mail one, post paid, for 70 cents.] 





No. 254. — Crandall’s Chinese 
Blocks.—In this most attractive combination, Mr. 
Crandall gives us the original Building Blocks, with an 
entire Chinese Family, the various blocks and figures be- 





ing brilliantly colored. With a single Box, which con- 
tains a Set, one can build Chinese Houses, Palaces, Pa- 
godas, Gardens, etc., etc. Thousands of structures of 
the Chinese style can be made with a Box of these 
fascinating blocks and figures. Zwo subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, will secure this free, carriage pre-paid to any 
part of the United States. [Or we will send a box any- 
where in the United States, prepaid, on receipt of $1.25.} 
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No.255.—Crandall’s Lively Horseman. 
--—-This Mechanical Toy has no clock-work, and performs 
“without winding up. It has all the features of a Circus 
Rider going through the wonderful feats of that profes- 
‘sion. The Horse and Rider are of wood, finely painted. 
‘Can be taken apart and packed in the box on which it 
performs. A child can draw it around without any dan- 
ger of breaking it. One new subscription, at $1.50, se- 
cures this, post-paid. [Send one, pust-paid, for 70 cents.] 





No. 256.—Crandall’s District School. 
-—This very amusing group of teacher and scholars in 
‘the “district school” will delight every Child, and 
-Man and Woman too. The grave ‘ Master,” seated 
iby the desk, with his ‘ whisking stick”; the boys and 






—— 





girls with their books ; the “ Little Lamb” that has fol- 
lowed Mary to school; ‘*Dunce” and his cap, and the 
altogether comical appearance of the whole company, 
make this one of the most attractive toys of Crandall’s 
invention.—7wo subscribers at $1.50 each, will secure a 
box, postage prepaid, [We send one, post-paid, for $1.20.] 





No. 257.-Citadelle—A Pleasing Par- 


lor Game.—Size of Board, 10x38 inches, with 
Balls, Cues, etc., Each player has five turns in sending 
‘the ball against the Citadel. The most accurate marks- 
man will score the highest number of points and win the 
game. Warner & Co., Northampton, Mass., are the 
makers. Only 2 subscriptions at $1.50 each, will secure 
this Game ; [or we will supply one on receipt of $1.00.] 
Expressage to be paid in either case by the receiver. 





No. 258.—Tam- 
many Bank. — 
This is a good sub- 
stantial Bank. The man 
holds his hand to receive 
the coin, and when plac- 
ed in it, the weight 
causes him to drop the 
coin into his pocket, 
which touches a spring, 
and he makes a bow. 
From same firm as No. 
259. Zwo subscriptions 
at $1.50 each, secures 
this [or sold for $1.00]. 
Recipient to pay express 
charges. (The Tammany 
Bank weighs 82 ounces.) 


@2@” If to go by mail, send us 82 cents for postage & packing. 








No. 259.—Parcheesi .—This game is designed 
so plainly and attractively that it is quickly compre- 
hended by children, and also excites interest in the oldest 
players. It is bound in durable, handsome paper, with 
8 dice, 16 brass-bound counters, and directions for play- 
ing. From E. G. SetcHow & Co. We present it for 
2 subscribers at $1.50 each [or supply it for $1.50.] 
(2 If to go by Mail, send us 15c. for postage and packing. 





No. 260.—‘“‘ Go-Bang.’’—The new East India 
parlor game. It is pronounced by many, the best parlor 
game of the day. Directions for playing it, accompany 
each one. From same firm as No. 259. Presented for 2 
subscribers at $1.50 each [or we will supply it for $1.00]. 
(2 If to go by Mail, send us 15 cents for postage & packing. 
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No. 261 .—Creedmoor Bank.—This is quite 
an ingenious affair. The man’s head moves forward, 
you draw back the spring in the gun, then place a coin in 
front of the spring, touch the right foot, and the gun 
shoots the coin into the stump and rings a bell. From 
same firm as No. 259. Two subscriptions at $1.50 will 
secure this [or we will supply it for $1.25), the recipient to 
pay express charges in either case. (Weighs 50 ounces.) 
§@" If to go by mail, send us 50cents for postage & packing. 




















No. 262.—Crandall’s Treasure Box.— 
This is one of Crandall’s latest and best inventions. It 
is not a single toy, but a dozen in one, comprising a 
Wagon, Top, Bedstead, 2 Chairs, Wheelbarrow, Mallet, 
Bench, Table, Puzzle, Set of A B C Blocks, a group of 
nine Domestic Animals, and a pretty, Suburban Village. 
A most delightful combination for the little folks. Price 
$1.00. Two subscriptions at $1.50 each, will secure this. 
Receiver to pay expressage. Too large to go by mail. 





No. 263.—Walnut Work Box. — A pleas- 

aauiiied = ing gift for a young 
Miss. It is a 12- 
inch solid’ walnut 
Box, cushion, etc., 
inside velvet finish. 
From same manu- 
facturer as No. 277. 
Two subscriptions 
at $1.50 each will 
secure it, [or we will 
supply it for the 
price, $1.25.] Receiver to pay expressage in either case. 








No. 264.— Sliced Objects; Sliced 
Birds; Sliced Animals. — These pleasing, 
dissected puzzles, or “‘ sliced ” objects, etc., are designed 
to attract and interest the little folks, as they invariably 
do, and at the same time help them in learning to spell. 
The engraving of a “‘ Boat,”” shows how the objects, ani- 
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mals, etc., are divided into sections. They are very pop- 
ular with children, as they are got up in attractive style. 
From E. G. SzetcHow & Co. The “ Objects,’’ or ‘the 
Birds,” or the “ Animals,” will be presented for only one 
new subscriber at $1.50 [or for50c.]. Name the one desired, 
ga If to go by Mail, send us 15 cents for postage & packing. 









No. 265.—Crandall’s Sectional ABC 
Blocks.—A beautiful thing for little scholars, They 
learn while they play. All the Jetters of the Alphabet 
can be made with this set of Sectional Blocks. The in- 
genuity of the young operator is developed, and, while 
placing together the various sections of these attractive 
blocks, the little boy or girl unconsciously learns the Al- 
phabet. Many pleasing structures can also be made by 
joining the pieces in various ways. The blocks are very 
brilliantly colored with fine paint, and are made strong 
and durable. A handsome illustrated Chart goes with 
each box, and adds brilliancy to the toy. Zwo subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each, will secure this, post-paid. [Or we 
will supply a box, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00.) 








No. 266.—Cirl’s Polished Metal Tea 
Set.—This consists of Tea-pot, Sugar Bow], Milk 
Pitcher, six Cups and six Saucers, six Teaspoons and 
Sugar Tongs, and is very strong and durable. From same 
firm as No. 58. Two new subscriptions, at $1.50 each, 
will secure this. [Or we will supply the set for $1.50.] 
Qe If to go by mail, send us 20 cents for postage & packing. 


No. 267.—Cirl’s China Tea-Set.—This 
consists of six Cups and six Saucers, six Plates, Tea-Pot, 
Milk Pitcher, and Sugar Bowl, handsomely decorated in 
gilt and colors, packed ina box. From same firm as No. 
58. Four subscriptions at $1.50 each, will secure this 
as a premium, [or we will supply the set for the price, 
$2.50], the expressage to be paid by the recipient. 


No. 268.—Cirl’s Wash Set.—This is com- 
posed of six pieces, viz.: Washboard, Wringer, Pail, 
Clothes-horse, Scrub-brush, and brass-bound Tub 10 incb- 
es in diameter. From same manufacturer as No. 277. 
One new subscriber at $1.50 will secure it. [Or we will sup- 
ply it for the price, 75 cts.] Receiver to pay expressage. 
{If to go by Mail, send us 20 cents for postage & packing. 


No. 269.—Doll’s Kitchen Set.—This con- 
tains a variety of articles, such as Pans, Kettles, Coffee- 
Mill, etc., etc. Made of tin, and packed in a box. From 
same firm as No. 58. Zwo subscriptions at $1.50 each, 
secures this, post-paid [or we supply it, post-paid, for $1.) 











Subscriptions for English or German Editions are at the same rates, and count alike for Premiums, together or separately. 
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No. 270.—Whistling Locomotive.—This 
new Toy is a marvel as to its simplicity. At every revo- 
lution of the “ driving wheels” there is produced a good 
strong whistle, which adds greatly to the pleasure of the 
Koy or girl who runs it. It is 27 inches in length, and 
103g inches in hight, and showily painted. Two sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each, will secure this [or we will sup- 
ply it for $1.00]. Receiver to pay expressage. 
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No. 271.—Doll House.—This House is 21 
inches in length, 1334 inches wide, 19 inches deep; it is 
made of Wood, with slanting roof, painted and orna- 
mented inside and out ; the windows are glass, with cur- 
tains to each, and the floor is fancily covered. A suit 
of Furniture will accompany each house. It is so made 
that it can be taken apart and packed in a box, Six sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each, will secure this. [Or we will 
supply it for $4.00.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 272.—Crandall’s New Acrobats.— 
Most brilliant in costume, and full of fun and frolic. The 
“New” Acrobats are a great improvement upon the old 
style, which created such an excitement among the little 
folks. These are among the most fascinating and ingeni- 




















ous toys everinvented. Tlie hundreds of figures which 
can be made with the pieces in a single box is limited 
only by the ingenuity of the operator. For one new sub- 
scription, at $1.50, we will presenta box and send it post- 
paid. [Or we will send a box, post-paid, for 65 cents.] 
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No. 27S. Toy Furniture.—This is made of 
White Holly, or Black Walnut, and consists of six pieces, 


viz.,1 Sofa, 1 Rocker, 1 Arm Chair, 1 Centre Table, and 
2 Chairs, with Cushioned Bottoms. One subscription 
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at $1.50, will Secure this set 
[or we will supply it for 
c.] Send 16 cents for 
postage, if to go by mail. 





No. 274. — Toy 
Furniture. — This is 
made of White Holly, or 
Black Walnut, aiid contains 
seven pieces, viz., 1 Sofa, 1 
Rocker, 1 Arm Chair, 1 Cen- 
tre Table, and 3 Chairs, with 
Cushioned Bottoms. Twé6 
will secure this [or we will supply it for $1.00]. 
cents for postage, if to go by mail. 








Subscriptions at $1.50 each, | 
Send 16 | 


No. 275.—Toy Steam Engine Eclipse. | 
















—Large Boiler, running 
parts best proportioned to 
get the most work from 
it, improved Lamp, two 


Boiler of Brass. Hight, 


for running model (or toy) 


in a box, with 
Funnel, etc. From PEcK 
& SNYDER, 124 Nassau 
St., N.Y. Three subscrip- 
tions at 


$1.50 © 

each, will 

(0) I ggg S = secure 

a O° oem * this [or 
$1.00 cash, post-paid.] 





No. 276.—Horizontal Boy’s Engine.— 
This has Brass Boiler, regular Safety Valve, Brass Pipe 
connecting Boiler with Steam Chest, one-inch stroke, 
cross-head running on steel ways. Length, 6 inches; 
hight, 43g inches. All packed in a box, with Lamp, Fun- 
nel, etc. From same firm as No. 2%. Four subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each, will secure this, post-paid. [Or we 
mail it, post-paid, for $2.50.] 





No. 277.— Portable Writing Desk. — 
Always handy, especially for the young folks. Closed, 
it is a 12-inch 
square black wal- 
nut desk. From 
Cc. W. F. Darez, 
47% Cortlandt St., 
New York City. 
Two subscribers 
at $1.50 each will secure this. [We will supply one for 
$1.25]. Receiver to pay expressage. 





Premium 277—Opened. 





No. 278.—Patent Four-Wheeled Pro- 
peller.—This is strongly made, handsomely Painted 
and Varnished, Seat Upholstered in Enamel Cloth. Can 
be used by girls or boys from 5 to 16 years ofage. From 
same firm as No. 27%. Price, $7.50. Hight subscriptions at 
$1.50 each, will secure this [or,we will supply it for $7.50], 
the expressage to be paid by the recipient, in either case, 








machinery. All packed | 
Lamp, | 


speeds to belt pulley. | 


43g inches, and issuitable | 








No. 279.—Parlor Floor Croquet.—Very 
neatly made and finished. Size adapted for either adults 
or children. The Wickets are so arranged that they will 
not injure the carpets, consisting of 4 Balls, 4 Mallets, 10 
Arches, pointed so as to pierce the carpet, and 2 Stakes ; 
all put up in aneat white box. From E. G. Sztcnow & 
Co., 41 John St., New York. We will present this for 
Two subscribers at $1.50 each [or we will supply it for 
$1.50.] Expressage paid by recipient. 








No. 280.— ‘‘ Our Boys’”” Wagon.—For 
the use of Boys from 6 to 15 yearsof age. The bed 
is 2 ft. Sin. long, 1 foot 8 in. wide, and 5in. deep. The 
wheels are all iron, the spindles also of iron. It is finely 
painted, a first-rate and handsome wagon, and will carry 
a weight of 400 to 500 Ibs. on a level road. Made by the 
Sirver & Demine M’r’e Co., Salem, Ohio. Presented 
for only 10 subscriptions, at $1.50 each, [or we supply one 
for $8.] The freight from the factory paid by receiver. 





No. 281.—Boy’s Wagon. — Just the thing 
for the active little “drivers” at home. This Wagon has 
iron axle, and heavy round tire 
wheels, painted and ornament- 
ed with bright colors, has hub 
caps and seat, with 28-inch 
body. From C. W. F. Dang, 
47 Cortlandt St., New York. A 
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father, mother, or older brother or sister ought to easily 
collect the 7 subscribers which will get this.—[Or we 
will supply one for $5.00.] Receiver to pay expressage. 





No. 282.—Doll Perambulator.—This has 





9 and 12-inch wheels, painted,varnished,and ornamented, 
large sized body, enamelled cloth Seat, with Canopy Top. 
From same firm as No. 281. wo subscriptions sent, at 
$1.50 each, will secure this [or we will supply it for $1.50.) 
The expressage to be paid by the recipient. 





No. 283. — Tally-Ho Perambulator. — 
Same as No. 284, but of superior quality. Upholstered 
with Enamel Cloth, has carpet on the bottom, full length 
Seat-rail, Dash-rail, Handle-tips, and the Canopy Top will 
turn forward or backwards. The body is hung between 
two full ‘*C ” Springs, pivoted to the side,which produces 
a soft and easy motion. The Axlesare of Iron; Oval 
Tires on wheels, Handsomely Painted, Varnished and 
Ornamented. It is a most desirable article. From same 
firm as No. 284. Presented for 15 subscriptions at $1.50 
each, [or we will supply it for the low price of $12.00.] 
The expressage to be paid by recipient, in either case. 
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No. 284. — Tally-Ho Perambulater. — 
The newest and by far the des/ for carrying a child out 
The Top can be readily set upright, or backward or for- 
ward at any angle, to shut off the sun, and will stay 
firmly when set. Closely packed in the top, is a set of 
curtains. of which. one or more can be quickly et down, 
as wanted at either, or both sides, and atthe back. No. 
284, has patent Valise Canopy Top. The Seat is uphio!s 
tered with Ename! Cloth, the Axles are Iron, with Steel 
Springs. front and back, and Oval-tired Wheels, Handle- 
tips. Hub Caps. Painted, Varnished, and Ornament- 
ed. From C, W. F Dare, 47 Cortiandt St., New York. 
Twelve subscriptions at $1.50 each, will secure this [or 
we will supply it for $9.00]. The expressage to be 
paid by the recipient. in cither case. 





No. 285.—Boy’s Velocipede.—(3 wheels). 
strongly made. has two 16 and one 18-inck oval-tired 
Wheels, Handle-tips, Leather Quilt Saddie, handsomely 
Painted and Varnished, suitable for boys from 4 to 6 years 
of age. From same firm as No. 284. Six subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each, will secure this [or, we will supply 
it for $5.00], expressage to be paid by the recipient. 





No. 286.—Boy’s Velocipede.—( wheels), 
same as No, 285. Larger Size; two 24 and one 28-inch 
oval-tired Wheels. Suitable for boys from 8 to 12 years of 
age. From same firm as No. 284. Price, $6.50. Seven sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each, will secure this [or,we will supply 
it for $6.50]. Expressage to be paid by the recipient. 





No. 287.—Bicycle.—This has a thirty-six-inch 
Wheei, shaved Spoke Wheels. Painted and Varnished, 
with bright Metal Castings, Saddie of the same metal, 
snitable for a boy from 12 to 18 years of age. From same 
firm as No. 284. Price. $12.00. Thirteen subscriptions at 
$1.5¢ each will secure this [or, we will supply it foi 
$1200]. A Capital Present. The Expressage to be paid 
by the recipient. in either case. 








No. 288.—Steam Propeller.—This is a gen- 
uine little Steam-Boat, with Boiler and Engine. The hull. 
boiler, lamp, smoke-stack, steam-pipe, propeller, rudder, 
etc., are made of brass, and it can be operated ina tub, 
pond or small lake. It is 9inches long. From same firm 
as No. 279. Price, $2.00. Three subscriptions at $1.50 
exch will secure this [or we will supply it for $2.60] 
¢#™ If to go by mail, send us 12 cents for postage & packing. 











No. 289.—Boy’s Yacht.—This Yacht is 16 
inches long, Schooner rigged, fine model, und nicely 
painted and varnished From same firm as No. 58, 
Three subscriptions at $1.50 each, will secure this [or 
wewili supply 1t for the price, $2.00]. 
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No. 290.—Carden Wheelbarrow.—This 
is well and strongly made, Painted, Varnished, and Or- 
namented. Length of Body, 4 feet; width, 16 inches; 
size of Wheel, 13 inches, and the Sides can be taken out, 
and can be used for gardening purposes. From same 
firm as No. 284. Zhree subscriptions at $1.50 each, will 
secure this [or we will supply it for $2.00]. The ex- 
pressage to be paid by the recipient, in either case, 





No. 291.—S!eigh.—This is made of Oak, or- 
namented and varnished, bright tin braced, arched Knees, 
and polished Runners. Length, 33 inches; wicth, 12 
inches. Many a boy can secure this. From same 
firm as No. 284. 7%ve subscriptions, at £1.50 each, 
will secure this premium, [or we will supply it for 
he price, $2]. Expressage to be paid by recipient. 














No. 292. — Toy Trunk.—Full Saratoga style, 
covered with imitation 
leather, with tray divided 
into compartments. Size 
14 inches long, 9 inches 
wide, with Lock and Key, 
iron- bound and wood 
Fenders. T'rom the same 
firm as No, 284. Three 
subscriptions, at $150 
each, will secure this [or 
we will supply it for 
4 $2.00]. Too large to mail. 
Expressage to be paid by the receiver in either case. 





No. 293. — Nest of 


Toy Tubs. — These are 
made of Celar, and _brass- 
bound, strong and durable, 
Three sizes —9-inch, 8-inch, 
and %-inch. From same 
firm as No. 284. One 
new subscription, at 


$1.50, will secure this as a pre- 
mium, [or we will supply them 
for $1.00}. Ten cents for 
postage if sent by mail. 


No. 294.—Vignette Authors.--This game 


consists of 72 cards, 








each card having 
a handsomely  en- 
graved portrait of an 
author, his name, and 
three of his works. 
The cards are finely 
ornamented with 
flowers, and are a 
new style. From E. 
G. SELcuow & Co., 
41 John St., New 
York. We give them for one new subscriber at $1.50 
[or we will supply it for 60 cents post-paid.] 








No. 295. — Box of Dominoes. — Made of 
Patent Embossed Blackwood, with light eyes; warranted 
unbreakable. From same firm as No. 170. Price, 60c. 
One new subscription, at $1.50, will secure this, post- 
paid. [Or we will send a box post-paid for %5 cents.] 





SIR 
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andrew 
FOR BOYS 
[TOGETHER WITH THEIR) 
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AND THEIR AUNTS | 








No. 296.—Pedestrianism. —A very fine 
new Parlor Game for boys, and their Sisters and their 
Cousins and their Aunts, and their Parents too. It is 
wanted in every family. Two, three, or four persons 
may enter the race represented by this game. The 
rules and conditions of the game are distinctly printed on 
the face of it. This game is a most interesting one, both 
to players and spectators, and though but recently intro- 


| 
| 
| 
present it for 10 subscriptions, at $1.50 each, [or supply it 
| 
| 





| duced, it is already in great demand, and will soon be in 
most families. We present it post-paid for 2 subscriptions, 
at $1.50 each. [Or we will send it post-paid for $1.25. ] 



























No. 297.—Billiardette.—The above engray- 
ing represents this fascinating game. Size of the board 
is 5 ft. 10 inches by 2 ft. 1 inch. Send your address 
ona Postal to this office for full descriptive circulars, 


No. 1 is very neatly gotten up, and is an ornament. for 
any room, There are ten balls and one cue put up with 


every table, together with printed instructions. We will 


for $8.00). No, 2is of the same size as the above, but is 
made of Fine Black-walnut, the surface covered with 
Extra Fine Billiard Cloth, and the balls are of Zugello. 
We will present it for 12 subscriptions, at $1.50 each. 
The board being quite light, it can be placed on an ordi- 
nary table, and when it is not in use, itcan be put away in 
a very smail space, or be set up against the side of the 
We send one complete for $10. Each Board goes 
Freight to be paid by recipient. 


room. 
packed in a stout box. 





No. 298.—Lloyd’s ‘‘Dollar Maps.’’— 
We have made arrangements with the well-known Map 
Publishers, Messrs. H. HW. Luoyp & Co., 174 Fulton St., 
New York, for the supply of their beautiful series of 
Dollar Maps. For two subscriptions at $1.50 each, 
we will present, post-paid, any one of the following 
Maps, the selection to be named when the Premium is 
ordered:—1. United States (complete).—This con- 
tains more names than most maps several times the size, 
The selection of places is according to their importance, 
All Railroads and all important Towns and Stations are 
shown, Itis one of the best Maps for the money ever 
offered.—2. North-eastern States,—It embraces 
New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and nearly all of Wisconsin 
and Illinois, also Ontario and Quebec, and the entire 





Lake Region is shown.—3. Western States.—A 
County and Railroad Map. Very Complete. Showing 
Post-Offices and Stations very fully. The States of Ohio 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, and most of Missouri and 
Kentucky are shown.—4. Southern States,—It is 
similar to the Map of the Western States. It shows the 
States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and portions of Texas and other 
States. — 5. South-western States, — Contains 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Indian Terri- 
tory, and most of New Mexico.—fhe World on 
Mercator’s Projection, together with Maps of the North- 
ern and Southern Hemispheres and Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres in globular form. Alsoa Map of Ocean Cur- 
rents.—%. Pietorial Chart of the World.—A 
very attractive and comprehensive work, containing @ 
sinall Map of the World on Mercator’s Projection; a 
Globular World; Hights of Mountains; Comparative 
Hights of the Principal Water-Falls; Length of Rivers; 
a Time Dial; Great Battles and Sieges of the World; 
Remarkable Discoveries and Inventious; Population of 
Principal Cities of the World, and a great amount of 
other information. In thecenteris a magnificent view 
of the Capitol at Washington, from Steel, and the flags 
of all Nations form a border.—8. Palestine andall 
Bible Lands.—An excellent work, embracing on one 
sheet: Palestine on a large scale. 2. The Travels 
of the Apostle Paul, and the World as known to the He- 
brews. 38. The Peninsula of Mt. Sinai, and the Route of 
the Israelites from Ezypt to the Promised Land, 4. 
Plan of Jerusalem, Holy Places, etc. 5. A Chart.of Scea- 
sons, Productions and other valuable matter.—The above 
Maps are of uniform size, the paper measuring 28% x40 
inches. They are handsomely mounted on rollers, ready 
for hanging, or they will be supplied in “pocket form” at 
same price. For one more subscription at $1.50 (that is 
for three at $1.50 each), we will send either of these Maps 
mounted on roller with cloth back. [Or, we will send any 
one of them post-paid, for $1.00 each, or, with cloth back. 





$1.50 each,] 


Subscriptions for English or German Editions are at the same rates, and count alike for Premiums, together or separately. 











No 299.—The new People’s Map of 
the United States.—From Messrs. H. H. Luoyp 
& Co. Anew, Distinct, Accurate and Attractive Work, 
size 40X56 inches. This Map gives a clear view of the 
States and Territorics of “our Great Republic,” its 
Railroad System, anc the principal Cities and Towns. It 
isadorned with views, from steel, of the Capitol at 
Washington, Mount Vernon, Washington from the Mon- 
ument, and New York. Alsoa Map of the World, glo- 
bular form. On the reverse side are maps of The World 
on Mercator’s Projection, Europe, North America, and 
Palestine. Also the Census of the United States for 1870, 
by Counties, Population of Principal Cities, and a list of 
Remarkable Discoveries and Inventions, forming, alto- 
gether, an exceedingly useful and attractive Work.— 
Price $2.75. It will be sent by us, post-paid, for Four 
subscriptions at $1.50 cach. [Or we will supply one, 
post-paid, on receipt of the price, $2.75.] 





No. 300. — Pock- 
et Compass. — 
Made of brass, open 
faced, glass covered, with 
jewel balance. Very use- 
ful, and can be easily car- 


ried in a pocket. Sent 
post-paid, for Zwo sub- 


scriptions, at $1.50 each, 
[or for price, $1.25.] From 
Hopexins & Haicnu, 
298 Broadway, N. Y. (A 
pocket instrument to 
quickly give the points of 
compass at all times is very 
convenient. A very pretty 
onein gold case, ior the watch chain, is offered in No, 4. 
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No.303.—Fishing Rod.—Four 
joints, Trout Rod, fult mounted, hollow 
Butt, with extra lancewood Tip, with 
Click Reel. From Hawkes & OaItLvy, 
298 Broadway, N. Y. Hight subscriptions 


Premium 303, 











at $1.50 each, will secure this very ex- 
cellent Fishing Rod. [Or we will supply 
one for the price, $6.] Expressage in either case to be 
paid by receiver, 


No. 304.—Fishing Rod,.—Four-jointed Brass 
Rod, full mounted, hollow butt, 2 lancewood tips, best 
balance-handle reel. Zen subscriptions at $1.50 each se- 
cures it [or supplied for $7.] Receiver to pay expressage. 


No. 305.—Fishing Tackle.—Lot No. 1. 
—Consisting of 60 feet fine braided oiled-silk line; 1 doz, 
trout hooks on gut, assorted; 1 fine 3-fect gut leader; 1 
paper split-shot trout sinkers. 7wo subscriptions at $1.50 
each, will secure this [or we will supply it for $1, p-paid.] 

Lot No. 2.—Consisting of 75 feet fine braided oiled- 
silk line; 1 doz. trout hooks on gut, assorted; } doz. su- 
perfine trout flies; 1 fine 3-feet gut leader; 1 box split 
shot trout sinkers; 1 bait box. 3 subscriptions at $1.50 
each will secure this[or we will supply it for $2, post-paid. ] 

Lot No. 3.—Consisting of 84 feet braided line, for 
bass or pickerel; 1 pickerel spoon; } doz. pickerel hooks 
on gimp snells; } doz. bass hooks on twisted gut; 2 sink- 
ers; 1 float. Zwo subscriptions at $1.50 each will se- 
cure this [or we will supply it for $1.00, post-paid. ] 

Lot No. 4.—Consisting of 1 fine braided troll 
ing line, for Bass and Pickerel; 1 best fly trolling spoon; 
50 feet fine linen line; 4% doz. pickerel hooks on 
gimp snells; 2 doz. bass hooks on twisted gut; 1 fine 
double gut leader; 2 sinkers; 1 cork float. 3 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each will secure this post-paid [or we will 
supply it for $2.00 post-paid.] All this fishing tackle 
is supplied by Hawkes & Oativy, 298 Broadway, N. Y. 














Premium 306 


Premiums 
307 & 308 


No. 
tern.—Throws a very strong light; can be carried cas- 
ily in the pocket; hight. 6 inches; width, 33g inches, 
Presented free of carriage for 2 subscribers at $1.50 each. 





No. 302.—Hunting Suit (Tuomson & Sons, 
301 Broadway, N. Y.)—Coat, pants, vest, and hat. Made 
of extra quality duck (water-proof), dead grass color, 
equally serviceable for either summer or winter use. We 
belicve this to be as good and as cheap a hunting suit as 
was ever offered American sportsmen. Coat, $4; pants, 

2.50; vest, $2.50; hat, $2. We will warrant these goods 
to be all well made, buttons riveted on.—RULES FoR 
MEASUREMENT: Send breast measure and length of 
sieeve, from middle of back to wrist, with arm raised and 
bent, for coat; breast measure for vest; waist and in- 
seam measure for pants; size of head for hat. Supplied 














<a 





= — ni ae 
at the prices named, or presented thus: Coat for 6 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 cach ; the Pants for 4 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each; the Vest for the same number, and the Hat 
for 3 subscriptions at $1.50 each. Or all of the four for 13 


subscriptions at $1.50 each. Recipient.to pay expressage. 


301.— Pocket Bull’s-Eye Lane | 












No. 306.— Canvas Cun Cover, full 
length. Made of heavy water-proof canvas, lined with 
flannel, with leather handle and binding. Supplied 
for the price, $1.50; or presented for 2 subscriptions at 
$1.50 each. The expressage to be paid by the recipient. 





No. 307.— Fine Gun Case, Victoria, (fuom- 
son & Sons, 301 Broadway, N. Y.)—Leather gun case, 
made of heavy bridle leather, will fit any gun, can be 
carried in the hand same as a valise, or can be checked. 
Supplied for the price, $5.50 ; or presented for Seven -ub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each. Expressage paid by recciver. 


No. 308.—Canvas Gun Case, same shape 
as above. Victoria. (By same makers); made of heavy 
water-proof canvas, lined with flannel. Supplied for the 
price, $1.50; or presented for 2 subscriptions at $1.50 
each. The expressage to be paid by the recipient. 





No. 309.— 
Sporting Shoe 
(Tuomson & Sons, 
301 Broadway, N. Y.) 
— Made seamless, 
with broad Scotch 
sole, low heel, Eng- 
lish grained leather, 
either black or red, 
with or without hob 
nails. This shoe has 
been adopted by the 
Secretary of War for 
Parmy use. Send size 
of boot or shoe worn. 
Presented for only 8 subscriptions at $1.50 each, [or sup- 
plied for the price, $7]. Receiyer to pay the expressage, 














No. 310.— Dog Collar. — Combination slip 
and straight Collar; heavy bridle leather; nickel-plated 
D buckles ; name plate. Impossible for dogs to slip this 


TT nial 
ae 






collar, as it tightens with pulling, and loosens as soon as 
the strain is off. [From THomson & Son.] Presented,post- 
paid, for Zwo subscriptions at $1.50 [or supplied for $1.00]. 





(The following six Premiums are supplied to us by 
the well-known firm of Hopexins & Hateu, 298 Broad- 
way, New York, dealer in Guns, Hunting outfits, etc.] 


No. 311 .-Dog Whip.—Made of double twisted 
leather, patent swivel; can be rolled up and carried in 
pocket orattached to coat or saddle. Presented post-paid 
for one new subscriber at $1.50, [or for the price, %5 cents.] 


No. 312. — Shot 
and Powder Mea- 
sure.—Made of Britan- 
nia, with ring handle and 
slides. Very convenient, 
and can be readily carried 
in the vest pocket. It 
has gauges for both pow- 
der and shot. Presented 
post paid, for 50 cents, or 
mailed, post-paid, for one 
new subscriber at $1.50. 














No. 313.—Shot Pouch.—Holds 3 !bs., made 
of leather, with ring attachment for belt. Sent post-paid 
for Two subscribers at $1.50 each [or for the price, $1.25]. 











No. 314.--Powder Flask.—# 0z., made of 
copper, with patent top and cord attachment. Sent post- 
paid for Three subscribers at $1.50 each [or for $1.7%5.] 





No. 315. — Double-Edged Hunting 
Knife.—Made by Joseph Rodgers Sons, Sheftield, 





England. Six-inch blade, vest of steel, solid buck horn 
handle, in metal-bound leather case. Intended to be 
worn either in the belt or pocket. Presented post-paid 
for Four subscriptions at $1.50 cach [or for the price, $3]. 


No. 316. — Dog 
Callor Whistle.— 
Britannia metal, hand- 
j somely ornamented, with 
ring attachment. Sent post paid for 50 cents, or pre- 
sented, post-paid, for one’ new subscription at $1.50. 
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Premium No. 318 








No. 317.—Long Range Creedmoor 
Rifles (Remington's) used by most of the successful 
competitors at International, State, and other rifle con- 
tests. A great desideratum for shooting one-third to 
five-eighths of a mile or more, at game or otherwise. It is 
supplied with Vernier Sight, Wind Gauge, and Spirit 
Level, and “pistol grip” stock. This is the same gun, 
or improved if possible, that cost us $108 not long ago. 
We will now present it for 7% subscribers at $1.50 each, 
or supply it for $80.00. Carriage to be paid by receiver. 





No. 318.—Frontier Repeating Rifle, 
carrying $ cartridges, of Government size (45-100 calibre, 
%0 grains powder), in tube under barrel. A simple quick 
motion with the knob, %, throws out the fired shell, and 
brings in a loaded cartridge ready for firing. The entire 
9 shots can easily be made in less than half a minute, 
aud another 9 cartridges can be put in ready for firing, in 
10 or 15 seconds. Plain Walnut stock, with swivels for 
slings. Length of barrel, 24inches. Plain open sights. 
Price $22.00, or presented for 24 subscriptions at $1.50 
each. Same gun. with Combination Peep and Open 
Rear Sight, with Beach Front Sight, $27.(0. Presented 
for 29 subscriptions, at $1.50 each. Expressage paid by 
receiver.—N. B. Those desiring a longer barrel can have 
the Army Rifle, barre] 324g inches long. Other items, 
as calibre, 9 cartridges, prices, etc., the same as the 
Frontier Rifie. 





No. 319.—Sporting and Hunting Rifle 
—Breech-Loader (Remingtons’).—Sporting stock, 
plain open sights; 26-inch barrel, using 38 or 44 calibre 
rim fire. Supplied at the price, $30; or presented for 30 
subscribers at $1.50 each. Carriage paid by receiver. 





No. 320.—Sporting and Target Rifle— 
Breech-Loading (Remingtons’).—24-inch barrel, 
22, 32 or 38 calibre ; weight from 5 to6 pounds. Supplied 
at the price, $20. Or it will be presented for 20 subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each. Carriage to be paid by recipient. 





No.321.—Single-Barrel, Breech-Load- 
er (Remingtons’).—Sixteen gauge, thirty-two-inch plain 
barre, weizht 6} pounds. Plainly made, but shoots just as 
well as the most costly carved and ornamented weapons. 
Can be loaded and fired 5 to 10 timesa minute: cleaning- 
rod and loading-stick, accompany the gun. We will pre- 
sent this for 19 subscribers at $1.50 each [or supply 
one for the price, $18.00]. Carriage to be paid by receiver. 








No.322.—Double-Barrel,Breech-Load- 
ing, Central Fire Shot Gun (Remingtons’).— 
10 or 12 gauge, 28 or 30-inch barrel; weight, 8 to 83 
pounds, Decarbonized steel barrels, using paper or brass 
cartridges, that can be reloaded many times ; two dozen of 
which, and reloader (costing $2.60), and 500 primers, or 
caps (costing $1), are given with the gun zone of the 
finest guns ever offered the American sportsman, com- 
bining all the most desirable features of the best import- 
ed, together with some valuable improvements not found 
with any other. Price of gun, $40. Total, $44.60. We 











will supply it at this price, or will present the whole for | 


40 subscriptions at $1.50 each. Carriage paid by receiver. 





No. 323.—New Model Breech-Loading 
Duck Gun (Remingtons’).—30 to 32-inch, 10 gauge, 
weight 93% and 10 pounds, rebounding locks, top ex- 
tension, rib fastening, walnut stock, decarbonized steel 
barrels. Supplied for the price, $50. Or presented for 
45 subscribers at $1.50 each. - Carriage paid by receiver. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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No. 324.—A Cane Cun (or Gun Cane). 
—This is a remarkably convenient and effective weapon, 
which, when not in use, has all the appearance of a fine 
ebony, or hard-rubber Came, and yet it can, in an instant, 
be changed to a Rifle (or Shot gun} which shoots accu- 
rately and to a long distance as a rifle of 32-100 calibre 
(or 22-100 when preferred). The writer recently carried 
one many thousand miles, simply tied with an um- 
brella by means of a rubber strap. It attracted no atten- 
tion save when explained, and then it excited the admi- 
ration of all who saw it. On one occasion a hawk was 
shot from the top of a tree over 80 feet high, and sundry 
small birds desired for preserving as specimens, were 
killed with the shot cartridges—a new device in which 
65 No. 9 shot are packed in a peculiar cartridge that 
holds them together while in the barrel, and prevents 
their leading the grooving. The upper engraving shows 
the cane as it ordinarily appears—the head and covering 
ee 














of polished black rubber. The lower engray- 
ing shows one end only. A small sight, at the 
lower end is shown in the upper cut. The 
Cartridge (at c) is put in by opening the cane 
—it uses the ordinary long or short “32,” or 
the shot cartridge. With a “long 32” cartridge 
we have pierced five pine boards, each one inch thick.— 
It is entirely safe. To use it,a quick vigorous pull 
opens the cane at ¢, the rear sight 8 flies up, and the two 
sights being far apart, pretty accurate range is obtained. 
Depressing the small trigger (@) fires the charge, but only 
when specially set for firing. A cork or plug in the lower 
end to keep out dirt, fits the cane for a good walking 
stick. The 32-100 size weighs 29 ounces; diameter of 
cane %ths of inch. The 22-100 size weighs 18 ounces. 
We prefer the larger size, but either size is supplied at 
the same price ($10). It is thoroughly made by the Rem- 
ington Works, and is supplied to us by A. ALForp, 
281 Broadway, New York. Ours has been fired some 400 
times, or more, and is in perfect order. For lightness as 
acane, and for mere target practice, the 32-100 calibre 
answers ; we prefer the 32-100 calibre for most effective 
shooting. We will present one of either calibre desired, 
in return for only 12 subscriptions, at $1.50 each. [Or 
send one on receipt of $10]. Expressage to be paid by 
recipient. The dal cartridges can be obtained anywhere. 
The shot cartridges are a new invention, as yet only 
made 22-100, 32-100, and 38-100, and are not yet generally 
obtainable. They cost about 85 cents per box of 50, at 
retail. We will send one box of these (32-100) fur each 
additional subscriber at $1.50, or send, with the gun, 
one or more boxes at 50 cents per box, when desired. 





No. 325.—Revolver, Iroquois (Remingtons’). 
—Nickel-plated, seven shooter, stcel barrel and cylinder, 
22 calibre; weight, 7 ounces. Sent post-paid for $2.50, 
or presented for 4 subscriptions at $1.50 each, and sent 
post-paid. The best Revolver ever offered for $2.50. 





No. 326. — Revolver. — (The Southern). 
—A very effective new Pistol ; 32 Calibre, Five-Shooter, 
long Fluted Cylinder. Cylinder and Barrel best Cast 
Steel. Weight. 10 ounces. We present it for only 4 
subscribers at $1.50 cach, and mail it post-paid, for 12 
centsextra. [Or, we will send it post-paid for $3.00]. 





No. 327.—Remington No. 2 Revolver 
(Smoot’s patent).—Full plated, five shooter, three-inch 
barrel, 6 inches long, using 32 calibre cartridge. Mailed 
post-paid for $8.00; or presented and sent post-paid for 
10 subscribers at $1.50 each. 





No. 328. -— improved Army Revolver 
(Remingtons’).—Central fire, six shots, 8-inch barrel, 
134 inches long, 44 calibre; weight, 2 pounds. Loaded 
and shells thrown out without removing cylinder. 
Sent post-paid for the price, $18; or presented for 19 sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 each.—Sent post-paid. 


| halter, and is admira- 















No. 329.—Cartridge Bag.—Made of heavy 
water-proof canvas, and will hold 70 rounds, From 
Tuomson & Sons, 301 Broadway, N. Y. Presented for 
two subscriptions at $1.50 each, [or we will supply one of 
them for the price, $1.50.] Expressage paid by recipient. 
(2 If to go by Mail, send 25 cents to pay postage & packing 








No. 330.—Whitman's Halter-Bridle.— 
Col. R. F. Wuitman, late of the U.S. Cavalry, has in- 
vented a Halter-Bridle, that is commen ed by those who 
are familiar with the wants of such as ride horseback 
for business or pleasure. The accompanying engraving 
represents the Halter-Bridle ready for use. The bit is 
fastened to the lower rings in the head-stall, by snaps, 
which enable it to be detached in a second, leaving the 
horses mouth free to feed, yet secured to any hitching 
place by the halter-rein, as shown above. These Bri- 
dies are made of the best material, and are well worth the 
money asked for them. They have been adopted by the 
U. S. Army in General Orders, and are now “ regula- 
tion.” To enable our readers to secure this Bridle, 
we will, on the receipt of Seven subscriptions at $1.50 
each, forward one of them by express [or, will supply 
one for $5], the receiver in either case, to pay expressage, 


No. 331.—Whitman’s Patent Bit.— 
The accompanying engraving represents one of Col. 
R. F. Warrman’s improved riding bits. It is made of 
iron, with steel spring 
snaps, and heavily 
covered with tin. It 
can be used in any 
bridle, or five-ringed 





bly adapted for use 
about a farmer’s sta- 
ble. We will present 
two of these bits on 
receipt of 7Z'wo sub- 
scriptions at $1.50 
each. [Or, will fur- 
nish one for 5c. post- 
paid). If parties pre- 
fer, they can have 
their choice between ‘ 
a riding bit as above, 
or a loose-ring driving bit of same’make, and same price. 
These have been adopted by the U. S. Army Board. 





Subscriptions for English or German Editions are at the same rates, and count alike for Premiums, together or separately. 
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USEFUL AR- 
TICLES and 
AGENTS’ 
CIRCULAR 
SENT FREE 
ON RECEIPT 
Of a 3 Cent 
Stamp to All 


WHO MENTION 


The American 
Agriculturist. 


London Needle Co., 22, 24 & 26 4th Ave., N. Y. 














Everywhere known and prized for 

Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
asteful and excellent improvements, 
legant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 





IUustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








World's ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
invalids and Cripples 
Self-propulsion by use of hands only, in 
street orhouse. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequalled. Patentee ¥ 
and Maker of the “ Rolling Chairs” pushed 
* zeus | at the Spee a Zor, [lustrated 

e send stamp and mention American A 


$5,000,000 Paid to Policy-Holders by 


Rs 
RAVELE SACCIOg, Nr 


]NSURANCE COMPANY, 


“aed HARTFORD.CONN. 
Every Farmer and Business Man 


SHOULD HAVE A 


Life and General Accident Policy, 


G@™ Apply to any agent, or write to the Company, at 
Hartford,Conn. Agents everywhere, 





culturist, 
ew York, 



























TOM eat 
w 














For Washing Windows, Carriages, etc. Pro- 
tects Buildings from Fire, and Trees, Vines, etc., 


from Insects, Potato Bugs and Canker Worms, 
No Dwelling, Country Home, or Factory, should be without 
the Fountain Pump. Send for large Tiastrated Circular. 


J. A. ° 
Patentee & Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 





Improvement for 1880. 
THE SAFETY HOT BLAST 
OIL STOVE. 

3” Does not heat the house. Perfect 
for all kinds of Cooking and _ Heating 
Irons. Always ready and reliable. The 


most satisfactory Stove made and the 
Cheapest. end for circulars, 


The Whitney Manuf’g Co 
11% CHESTNUT SE., PHILADELPHIA, 








MAHER & GROSH, 


HAND-FORGED, RAZOR STEEL, POCKET CUTLERY. 





The lower cut shows exact size of our 
medium 2blade, price 50 cents. Same 
1-blade, 25 cents. Extra strong 2-blade, 
made for hard service, and the best knife 
that can be made, price 75 cents, or with 
1-blade, 50 cents. Gent’s 3-blade 
Pen, $1. Pearl Handle, Congress, 
3-blade, $1.50. Ladies’ 1-blade, 
25 cents ; 2-blade, Ivory, 50 cents. 

Crroutars Free. Address as 
above. Liberal discount to dealers, 











a le CUTLERS, 
A Toledo, Ohio. 
Will mail, postage paid, their 
7 new 2-blade, strong knife, 
7 smooth ends (cut shows exact 
size), to any address, tor 75 ete 
Same knife, 3-blade, $1. 
Every BLADE of our 
Goods is warranted, and 
willbe Exchanged 
Free if found Soft 
or Flawy. 











ALBERT DICKINSON, 


* Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian Millet, Red Top, 
Blue Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, Etc., Etc.) Etc. 
Ei 


115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


POP CORN. 





BRADLEY’S 


Reapers, Mowers, and Rakes. 


The BRADLEY REAPER Will cut and deliver, in good condition, any grain, lodged or standing. 
The BRADLEY MOWER is the lightest draft Mower in the world for length of cut. It has enclosed gearing, 


centre draft, perfect balance. 


The BRADLEY RAKE ‘dumps the easiest and rakes the cleanest. Any boy can operate it with perfect success, 
Send for illustrated circulars, 


[ESTABLISHED 1832.] 


BRADLEY & COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 





St. Patl, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway 
Offers for sale at very low prices and on easy terms, 
3,000,000 ACRES of the most fertile lands in Minnesota, 
mostly situated in the far famed 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


of the North. The Great 


VW EZEA. 
of the World. Three dollars per acre allowed to settlers for 
breaking and cultivation. Large descriptive pamphlets and 


maps mailed free. Addrers 
D. McKINLAY, Land Com’r., St. Paul, Minn. 


ADJUSTABLE SPIRAL 






Forwarded post-paid on receipt ¥ 
of 15 cts. each, or $1.35 per dozen. Send for Il- ¥ 
lustrated Catalogue of Fancy Flower Pots. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., 
No. Cambridge, Mass. 





Why Go West? 


When good land, unequalled healthy climate, every luxury 
of Land and Sea, and the advantages of refined Society, 
first-class Schools, Churches, Railroads, Telegraphs, and 
Daily Mails, are within 12 hours of Boston and less from the 
other Great Market Citics of the Atlantic Coast. Can be 
had at prices that warrant success, on accommodating 
terms, and in large or small tracts. 

The Great Garden Farm Lands of the Atlantic Coast, with 
Soil unsurpassed, Pure Soft Water, Mild Winters, Favore 
able Seasons, Producing Grains, Fruits, Vines, and 
Flowers, and the Waters abounding with the most delicious 
Fish, Oysters, Clams, and Terrapin. Special advantages 
offered Colonies and new Settlers. 

For Illustrated Book enclose 8c. stamp to 


J. T. BUDD, Land Agent, 


P., W. & B.R.R. Depot. Wilmington, Del. 


LANDS ano HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 

acres well watered Timber and Prairie Lands 
1eener. of the St. Louis and San Francisco R. R. for 
sale at from .50 to 88.00 per acre on seven years 
time. Excellent for Stock, Fruit,and Farming. The best 
Tobacco region in the West. Short winters, convenient 
markets, superior schools, low taxes, healthful climate, 
good society. Free transportation from St. Louis to pur- 
chasers of land. Send for Maps and Circulars. 

W. H. COFFIN, Land Commissioner 


Temple Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
of Choice Farming Lands in 
the Near West. 

For Sale by the 
Iowa R.R. Land Co. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 











Over 1,000,000 Acres 





IN THE BOOMING STATE OF 


AREANSAS. 

limate. Eayly Products, 

ic! ils, Fine Water, Good 
arkets, Easy Terms. 


THOS. 
Land iy Tine 
Rock, Arkansas 

















“The only ob; ection 
< Pgmmon Sense Recker is weal want i, it fa 
; ear-0. ri) 
be of eres — Club.” + ° p renee 
very chair made upon honor and warranted ‘ect. 
Prices from 7 cts. to $11 each, Catalogue. 
Manufactured by - . aapeaiae 7 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, N, ¥, 
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TALOCUE oF 


oR : 
$5 @ 5 CARDEN FIELD AND 


HANDBOOK FLOWERSeto Pax 


orine 


FARM & GARD 


GARDEN AEOUS 


fn SMALL FRUITS AND 





yy EsTaBLIsHED 1845. 


A Guide for the Garden. 


140 pares. Beautifully illustrated. Invaluable to all tn- 
terested in gardening. Mailed tor six cents. 


THE AMERICAN CARDEN. 


A beautifully illustrated Fede devoted exclusely to 
the garden. A package of Flewer Seeds for the Wild 

rden given te each Sabscriber. Only 2) cents a 
year. Volume 1 (New series) commenced April, 1880, 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. Box 4128. 34 Barclay St., New York City. 





ESTABLISHED 1838. 





The subscriber begs leave to offer a strain of 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


which in point of purity, vitality, and superior quali- 
ty, shall not be equalled by any. Special efforts are made 
to furnish Market Gardeners and Amateurs who ap- 
preciate the value of good seeds and whose trade remains 
steadfast. A trial is invited, and as a guide will mail 
Dreer’s Garden Calendar, containing complete lists 
of Vegetable and Flower Seeds and Plants, to the 
address of any one interested in Horticulture. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
SEEDSMAN & FLORIST, 
No. 714 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. P. ROE 


offers one of the larg- 
est and finest stocks 


ever grown in_ this : 
country of Grape Vines. 


The 1st prize was awarded in June last to E. P. Roe’s 
Strawberries by the N.J.; by the N. Y., and by the Queens 
Co., L. I., Horticultural Societies. This would be im ossi- 
ble were my stock poor or mixed. The largest stock in the 
country of the genuine Cuthbert pberry—now con- 
ceded to be the best. The Sharpless Strawberry and 
other choice new kinds a specialty. With his new book, 
* Success with Small Fruits,” is made the most liberal 
offer ever e's to the public. Catalogue free. Address 

E. P. ROE, Cornwali-on-Hudson, N, Y. 


THE ORIENT, 
Felton’s New Mammoth STRAWBERRY, 


rivaling the Sharpless in beauty of color, uniformity of 
size and shape, yielding double the quantity of fruit under 
the same conditions, fully equal in size and quality, $3.00 per 
doz., $15 per hundred. Satin Gloss, another splendid 
variety worthy of general trial, $2.50 per doz., $10 per hund. 
Earl olific and Reliance, the best pberries for profit. 
‘All best kinds of Small Fruits and Nursery Stock at low 


rices. Catalogues free. 
prices IBSON & BENNETT, Woodbury, N. J. 


MT. VERNON 
SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 


As productive as the Crescent Seedling, large size, good 
quality. 100 other sorts Berries and Fruits. 


Prices Low. Catalogue Free. 
J. 8. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


TREES AND VINES, 
PLANTS AND BULBS. 


The best in the market. Cheap. Mailing aspecialty. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Please send for our free Catalogues, 
with colored plates of eleven sorts Strawberries. 27th year. 


15 Greenhouses. 400 Acres. 
STORRS, HARRISON &CO., Painesville,Ohio. 


TREES!!! 


Saaa 
We have a large stock of Fruit. Shade, and Orna- 


1 Trees. Apple Seedlings, Roses, Green- 
Rouse. Plants Datch Bulbs. Send for new Tilustrated 
jogues and Price List. 












Strawberry! . 


Raspberry “ 
2 

















Address 
BAIRD « TUTTLE, :- agents, 
BLOOMINCTON NURSERY, 
Bloomington, Ill. 
600 Acres. 13 Greenhouses, Established 1852. 





‘HEADQUARTERS, 
AN an 


Nil 


, DS 
Our Seed Catalogue, 


| Containing complete lists of all the 
y leading VEGETABLE, FIELD 
e) and FARM SEEDS, especially 
- of Seeds for ROOT AND FOD- 
DER CROPS, and of WINTER GRAINS, 
Will be sent to all who apply, inclosing stamp for 


postage. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water St., 
New York, 





P. O. Box 376. 


POMONA NURSERY. 


Early Welsh, Queen of the Market, and Cuthbert, the 
best hardy Raspberries. 100 Acres in Small Fruits, em- 
bracing the largest, best, and most productive Strawberries: 
Such as Mt. Vernon, Sharpless, Longfellow, Warren, Hud- 
dleston’s Favorite, Marvin, and Black Giant. Snyder, Wal- 
lace, and Taylor, the hardiest and most prolific Blackberries. 
Kieffer’s HybridPear, Blight-Proof, good quality, 
bears early and abundantly, ‘Forty Years’ Expertence fn 
Pear Growing,” telling how to avoid the Blight and insure 
gene a ge - bey Lies 4 pens — Bruits.” telling 
what and how to plant. Either sent mat ‘ 
both for 25 cents. Catalogues free. i riety 
WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N, J. 


The Largest Assort- 


ment in America of 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


A superior stock, also, of 


ace BERR 


OURRANT PLANTS, 
and GRAPE VINES. 


My Catalogue (free to ali 
gives honest td vad 2 
tural notes, and fair pricea, 

J. T. LOVETT, 
Little Silver, N. J. 














| STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, 


and BLACKBERRY PLANTS, 


| GRAPE VINES, FRUIT TREES, ete. Price list 





| 








free. 8. C. DE COU, Moorestown, Burlington Co., N. J. 


Get the Highest Prices for 
) your Fruit by using the 


Cheap Gift Packages, 
BERRY BOXES 


A 
PEACH BASKETS 
Send for Price List. 
A. W. WELLS & CO., 
St. Joseph, Mich. 














THE CLOVER-LEAF, « 4-page, 24 coi- 
umn farmers peree, containing valuable in- 
formation on the culture and harvesting of clover for seed 
Sent five be ovary Sesect cunting us his name. 3 
s Sou 
Say you saw this in the ‘American apie —_. 










Evergreens, 
Forest Trees, 


| All NURSERY-GROWN, 
m Evergreen Seeds, 
# Hardy Oatalpa Seeds, 
me R.Douglas & Sons, 
. Waukegan, Ill. 
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a Eatalogue 
FLORAL GUIDE. 


A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored Flower 
Plate, and 300 Illustrations, with Descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, and prices of Seeds, and 
how to growthem. All fora Five Cent Stamp. In Eng- 
lish or German. 


VICK’S SEEDS 


are the best in the world, and are nsed by a million of the 
most successful growers of Flowers and Vegetables. Send 
Five Cents for a Catalogue with prices. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 


ZZ 




















CATALOGUE FREE TO AlIrL 
WHO AFFPi BY LETTER 
Opj—+- fr ge oy 
J lew Hende VIO ¥(i % 
35 CORTLANDT ST.NEW YORK 
The names and P. 0, 
address of 310,000 pere 
sons who want 
ind GERANIUMS, new 


and popular sorts, 


WAN | HI Catalogues free. Sampleof 


plants by mail, 14 for $1.10, 
Premiums for raising clubs, 

TYRA MONTGOM a 
-_ ' fattoon, Til. 





FOR THE 
CARDEN AND FARM, 
At Lowest Prices. 
Sent toany part of ~ United States by Mail 6r 
express. . 
Descriptive Catalogues mailed FREE to any 
addiess, on 
WM. H. CARSON, 
1@8 Chambers St., New York. 





FOR 10 EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Strong Plants, your choice, Jabeled. 
we EREE We MAIL! 100 finest sorts to 
select from. 36 for $3; 60 for #5. Large 
assortment of Flowering Plants at the same 
price. New Tea Rose Cornelia Cook added gratis on $3.00 
orders. Catalogue with Colored Plate of **New Life” 
Geranium free. Address 

INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield, 0. 


Aut 
Dute Bu 8. 


Our Mlustrated, 
Descriptive,and 
Priced Cata- 
logue of Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Lili- 
ume, etc., etc., 
for autumn 
planting, and 
winter bloom- 
ing plants, sea- 

- sone ble 
mh etc., will 
i il mailed free to 
ANT all applicants. 
| Address D. M. A 
Mii FERRY & CO,, & 
Detroit, Mich. 


IPAVA NURSERIES. 


We wish you to examine these prices on 


5,000,000 STRONG PLAN 
per 1,000 per 1 

Crescent oy | and Champion Strawberry.$4.00 
Chas. oe entucky, Monarch, Boyden, 

Star of the West and Col. Cheeney, assorted 2.50 20: 
Turner, Brandywine, Phila. and Naomi Rasp. 5.00 
Doolittle, Mam. Cluster and Seneca Rasp..... 5.00 
eareer. riumph West, Brunton Blackberry..10.00 
Kittatinny and Lawton Blackberry............ 7.00 
Concord and Clinton Grapes..... .. .......... 20.00 
Red Dutch Currant & Houghton Goosb’y, 2 yr.25.00 200. 

te We reserve the right to advance our prices after 
Sept. ist. At these prices no plants will be dug before 
Sept. 15th. Where cash is sent with order no charge will be 
made for boxing. Price-list free. 

Address LESLIE & McCUNE, Ipava, Il. 


: FOR FALL PLANTING. 
GRAPE VINES 6 Concord or 3 Rogers Vines 
by mail for $1. Vines very fine. Send tor circulars. 
Address WM. B. REED, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Gi P A | F § at doz. rates free by Mail, 


and SMALL FRUITS. Send for Price List. 


Address BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


ROSES Liver BRAG PLANTING 






























Prices lower than ever. 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. 
Plants of best Quality; 





ni ‘Offered every order 
received before Oct. 1. Send for cirgu- 
lar and secure vour Premium Rese 
now, WM. B. Reep,Chambersbure, Pe, 
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RELIABLE 
Implemionts, Fertilizers & Farming Tools 


OF ALL KINDS, 

Catalogues (Illustrated) 25 cents each, except to 
old customers, to whom they will be forwarded gratis on 
application. 

R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189 & 191 Water St., 
P. O. Box 376. New YorE City, 


METROPOLITAN AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKS. 


Farm Implements 
and Fertilizers. 
No. 1 Peruvian Guano 
pe al No. i aoe Lobos 
srand.— Russe oe’s Super- 
enaee = me 
: Jom plete anures. 
Metropolitan Kost lizer, 
Pure Grotind Bone, 
Sold at lowest trade price, by the ton 
orcargo, Send for 1880 Pamphlet. 
H. B. GRIFFING, 
No. 70 Cortlandt Street, 
New York City. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer containing all the soil elements 
found in eachcrop, Analysis will prove that they cone 
tain a larger percentage of plant-foed elements 
than we claim for them by the labels placed on each pack- 

e. Six years’ experience has conclusively established the 
above fact. Send for circular. A few good agents wanted. 


Address 
MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO., 
oane St., Boston, Mass. 


CORN SHELLERS 


Hay CIULerS.= om 


SEDGWICK BROS., 














Superior to 
any in the 
Market, 
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etetectet%e 
o$-3$-0 9-0 S-4 
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Is the only general purpose wire fence in use. Beinga 
strong net-work without barbs, it will turn dogs, pigs, poul- 
try,as well as the most vicious stock,without danger to either 
fence or stock. It is just the fence for farmers, gardeners, 
stock-raisers, and railroads; very desirable for lawns, parks 
or cemeteries. As it is covered with rust-proof paint it will 
last a lifetime. It is superior to boards in yt respect, 
and far better than barbed wire. We ask for ita fair tria 
knowing it will wear itself into favor. The Sedgwicl 
gates, made of wrought irup pipe and steel wire, defy a 
re in neatness, lightness, strength, and durab’ _ 
Ask hardware dealers, or for price list and particulars ad- 
dress SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 


RACAN’S 
POW ER 


CIDER PRESS 


ALSO 


Crater, $35. 
Send for Circulars, 
EWALD OVER, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Fanning Mill 


The best mill in the 
world. [t separates Oats. 
Cockle, and all foul stuff 
from wheat. Is also a 

erfect cleaner of Flax 

imothy, Clover, and all 
kinds of seeds. The great 
improvement over other 








Lewis's Combination Force Pump. 
wal 









The above cut represents the three machines embraced 
in Lewia’s Combination Force Pump. It is the most 
powerful and easiest working pump in the market. , You 

et the three machines combined, worth at least $10, 

or $5 for brass or $7 for nickel-plated. They sell a 

sight. I will send a sample Pump, expressage paid, to 
any express station in the United States or Cafiada on 
E z receipt of price. I do this for a limited yo only, to 
i % introduce the Pumps rapidly. Weight, 43¢ Ibs.; length, 
$2 inches. The Pump will throw a good-sized stream from 50 to 60 fet. An ever-ready h usehold fire-engine. I also 
manufacture rG Ret eens ose LEWIs’S pM PROVED POTATO-BUG Ex TE RMINATOR and 

IUL S separate. ice, zinc tube, $1.25. Polished brass, $1.75. DI »st- 

on receipt of price. NEW 4 MENTS FOR 1880—10.0 0 SOLD IN FIVE MONTHS, 88 
Potato-Bug Exterminator / challenge the world for its . oy in the saving of time, labor and material. A slight tap om 
handle discharges 3,000 to 5,000 fine drops on each hill. For syringing fruit trees infested with canker worm or other’ 
insects it has no equal. Agents wanted everywhere for these goods. y agents are making from $10 to $20 per day. Send 
for large Illustrated Descriptive Circular, Testimonials and Terms to Agents to 


PF. Cc. DLEWIiIs, Catskill, N. Y- 


‘At 


~ 





Stock-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, 
Fire-Proof, 

Weight only 


¥ Patented in 1868, and licensed under all first Patents. One P onnd 


A FENCE FOR A LIFETIME. fo the Rod. 
Has No Superior, and Admits No Equal. 


The Kelly diamond-shape Steel Barb is placed on the wire without loss of metal, leaves no room for moisture to 
rust the wire, retains its sharp points, and saves fully 10 per cent in weight per rod. 


BUY NO OTHER. 


If your Merchant don’t keep it, send direct to Manufacturers. Send for Catalogue. 
THORN WIRE HEDGE COMPANY, 
; CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREN TRESS. 
Wire |. vu 


Kelly Steel Barb Wire. 





















The Best and 
of All Barb Wire in Use. 


Wastes no ground. 





Has no weedy fence 


A sure protection, cheaper than board or rail fence, and good for a lifetime. 
i 2 best cost mor? than an interior article, always look for the best. We claim for the Frentress a 
cae aes aoe For Circulars and Price Lists address 


Superiority over all other Wires. 


. LOUIS WIRE FENCE CoO., 
sit & 816 N. 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 


VICTORIOUS! 
Highest and Best Award 


FRENTRESS_ BARB WIRE FENCE CO., 
East Dubuque, Ill. 





Received Centennial and Paris Grand Medals, for Econo- 
my, Durability, and Rapidity, combined with Perfect Work, 
are the distinguishing features of the celebrated ant 
Farm and Warehouse Fans, made by A. P. DI _# 
Racine, Wis. 


pages, a Colored Plate in every number, se: 





mills is that it has two 
shoes. It is pecial! 
adapted for warehouse 
& use. Send for Descriptive 
Circular and Price List. 
Liberal discount to deal- 





ers. 
STEPHEN FREEMAN & SON, 
Racine, Wis. 





Address DICKEY & PEASE, Racine, Wis. 
W PRODUCE COMMIS- 
E. & 0. AR 4 SION MERCHANTS. 
(ESTABLISHED 1845.) Send for Circular of Great Value, 
Poul full instructions for shinping 
LTRY, GAME. BUTTER, and PRODUCE. 
oO. 


Washington 8St., N. Y. 
ee? Irving Waonat Bank, New York City. 


d many fine Engravings; price $1.25 
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Pennsylvania Lawn Mower, 
ie 
nounced the 


lightest, runs more 
easily, cuts longer 
Tass, is more dura- 
le, requires less 
repair, cuts grass 
more smoothly, is 
less liable to ob- 
struction, is o 
handsome appear- 
nce. 















Penn. State Agricultural Society says, “It will, we believe, 
wear longer, do the work better with less labor than any 
‘other Mower. One of the pecetearipies is that it will cut 
—— grass than any other Mower.” 

‘very machine PLEE SS Address 
“LOYD, SUPPLEE & WALTON, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Seed Sower 


Yd, Sows all kinds of Grain 
and Grass Seed. 


This machine has been sold 
in every State in this country, 
= and in almost every Grain 
= growing section on the Globe. 
=— gi entire satisfaction 

everywhere to every intel- 
ligent operator. Price $6.00 
Does the work of 5 men. 


GOODELL COMPANY, 


Antrim, N. H., 
SoLE MANUFACT. RERS. 






=—— 


First Premiums at all Competitive Trials, 


Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 
aowers and Cleaners, Berge acre and 
akers: utters, 
Wheel Horse Rakes, Corn Cultivators, 
Horse Pitchtorks, Shingle Machines, 
Straw _Preserving ye Thresh- 
ers, Portable Steam-Engines, 
Cider and Wine-Mills and 
Presses, Dog and Pony 
Powers, etc., etc. 





Best in the Market for Home or Export Trade. 

Ly Horse or Hand Dump, Ithaca, and Centennial Steel 
Tooth Horse Rakes, acknowledged to be three of the best 
in the field. More than 100,000 in use, at home and abroad. 


La Dows Jointed Pulverizing & Smoothing 
DISC HARROW. 





FXO Y aqeang 


Being jointed in the center, is adapted to both 
smooth and uneven surfaces. Acknowl- 
edged the best of the kind, and will pal- 
verize and cover seed better in one 
operation, than going over twice 
with others. Made with both Chill- 
ed Metnl and Cast Steel Discs 
polished. Send for circular and 
price list. Manufactured by 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
Albany, N. Y., for the United States. 








THE PLANET JR. 








ss 
GOODS. 


We are sure, that very many Farmers and Gardeners imagine the finely finished tools we offer in our Ilustra‘ 
Catalogue, are of little use 24 importance to them; but this is a great mistake, and we ask every one to examine for nee 


self their real value. Let eve 


more of our inventions. We want Karmers who 


man, woman and child, whettrer interested much or little in wor 


for our carefully written catalogue, and decide for themselves whether they can afford to do withou 
z te? thing that has to be either planted or cultivated, to study 


the soil 
the aid of one oO} 


our Combined Horse Hoe, Cultivator, and Coverer; Market Gardeners who have acres upon aétes, on each of w 


our Double Wheel Hoe will save its cost yearly, to examine t 
even a small family vegetable garden, to read closely just what the Firefly 
labor, and money. Our catalogue is free to all, and We want all cultivators of the soil to read and 


he merits of our fine garden tools; and every one who 
Hoe and Garden Plow will save them in tine 
convinced that we Lg 
y tool, 


not make a single tool as a —— to be bought only by the fich, but that every one of them is a practical all-da: 


made expressly to save the 


me and labor of the hard-worked tillefs of the soil. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Manufacturers of Agr’l Tools, 229 Market St., Phiia,, Pa, 


COMPLETE GRIST FOR FLOUR & MEAL. 


AWARDED 


First Premium 


FOR BEST FLOUR BY THE 


MILLER’S 
International Exhibition, 


CINCINNATI, O., 1880. 


Portable Mills for Farmers, Saw Mills, etc. 18 
Sigses and Styles. Over 2,000 in use. $90 
and upwards. A boy can grind and-keep in order. 
Adapted to any kind of suitable power. Flouring 
and Corn Mills, ALL SIZES. Manufacture 
Mill Stones and Mill Supplies. Send for Pamphlet 
No. 2. NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 

Indianopolis, Ind. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
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Improved Baliwin's American Fodder Cutter 


The Simplest and Best! 
Only three Feed Gears! Cuts 
all kinds of feed, hay, straw, and 
corn-stalks with ease and rapidity. 
Power cutters fitted with our Ime 
proved Safety Fly Wheel, 
which secures rfect safety to 
the operator and machine. nd 
for illustrated circular. 
> CRPONT & CO., 
Manufacturers, New Haven, Ct. 









Gardner's Railway Pitching Appatattis 


ork, Carrier, Pulleys, ete. 

his Forks, Car, ete., has 
been sold throughout the 
U. 8. and Canada with the 
ggg success, Ithas won 
ts way amid tne greatest 
competition of Forks and 
Carriers and is wivhont 
doubt the best Huy and Grain 
Unloader made. Every farm- 
er should send for acirenlar 
now. E.V.R. GARDNER & Co., Jolinson’s, Orange Co., N. Y. 


Fork, cat of Grappling 





FORK READY TO 
ADJUS? LN HAY 








HARRISON’S MILLS, 


NEWLY IMPROVED. 


New Standard Flouring Mill. 
New Standard Corn Mill. 

Capacity of 12-inch Mill, 2 to 
12 bus. per hour; capacity of 
Light 20-inch Mill, 6 to 40 bus. 
per hour. 

Wholesome Bread, Fine 
Flour, High Speed, Quick 
Work, and Economical Mill- 
ing Fully Established. For 
illustrated cata e, de- 
scribing the Harrison Sys- 
= tem, address Estate of 


EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 


Monarch Corn & Cob Mill. 


With Cast-Cast Steel Crinders. 


The most perfect mill yet in- 
vented. Warranted to grind 
faster, run lighter, and wear 
four times as long as any other, 

Farmers be not de- 


ceived A 
Satistact on guaranteed. 
: Many thousands in use, giv- 


ing perfect satisfaction where 
Cider Mills, Feed Cut 
SS ere and Core one lteret 
Circulars. WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL Co. 

St. uis, Mo. 


FARMERS, READ THIS! 




























These cuts represent our 20 Steel-Tooth Horse-Rake, with Iron Hubs 
(or Locust Hubs boiled in of!)— 9,000 in use—and our Positive Force- 
Feed Grain, Seed, and Fertilizing Drill (which can be changed to sow 
any quantity while Drill is in motion), with Pin or Spring Hoes— 
8,277 in use and giving satisfacti All facturers say theirs 
are the best. All we ask is, send for Descriptive Circular and Price- 
List, which contains letters from persons nsing them. All warranted, 


Double Huller 
Clover Machine 


Is the only Huller that has ever 
hulled 100 bushels of seed in one 








State where you saw Adverticoment. 













MATTHEWS?’ Srict 
tThe Standard of America. “et Vr 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen iC) 
and Market Gardeners every- 

where to be the most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for 
circular. Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 
“VICTOR” One-Horse WHEAT DRILLS, 


(3 and 5-hoed) 
for sowing Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, 
in fallow ground or in 
standingcorn. Force feed; 
simnly constructed. The 
five-hoed is adjustable for 
different widths, and is just 
what every small farmer 
onent to have, saving the 
price of a two-horse drill. 










MANUFACTURED ONLY BY é 
(Send for circulars.) EWALD OVER, Indianapolis, Ing. 


LATEST IMPROVED bg 


U 2 =) 


4 

se > 
r =F 
Fes 


Machines for Threshing 
AND CLEANING GRAINS. 
MACHINES FOR SAWING ‘WoOoD 


Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vt. 
Price lists and circulars free, Address as above. 


THE BELLE CITY 


FEED CUTTER. 


The Best Feed Cutter 
fm the World, 
The only one that runs 
light envugh for Wind- 
* Power. 
Send for circular, references, &c. 
Name this paper when you write. 
DAVID LAWTON, Manufacturer, Racine, Wis. 
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Big Giant Corn Mill, 
Every Man His Own Miller. 
The only Mill that will grind 
Corn with Shuck on wunews ex- 
ob —. ia only Mill grind- 
iug Corn d Cob successiully, 


that will grind — Corn fine 
enough for family use. 


» _ Grinds twice as fast : as any other 
Mill of same size and price. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. A. FIELD & CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. U. 8. Ae 


iL, me 


FEED MILL 


All Iron but the Hopper. 
Cheap, Effective, 
and Durable. 

BY ANY 











Dy - 
es CAN BE RUN 
POWER. 
Capacity from 6 to 30 bushels per hour, according to size. 

Send for Catalogue und prices. 


U. 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO,, 


Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 
THE PREMIUM 


FARM GRIST MILL 


Has superior claims over all 
others. The grinding parts aro 


made of 
STEEL. 


Is simple. durable, and cheap. 
Grinds all kinds of Fay renal. 
Is adapted to all kinds of horse 

owers, Also, Manufacturers of 

nion Horse Powers, Threshers 

SS and Seperetors. Send for De- 
scriptive Circular. 

WM.L. BOYER & BRO., 2101 Germantown Ave., Phila., Pa: 


I. X. L. SPRING TUC LINK 














Affords the greatest protection to HORSES, Harness, 
hed ‘ons, Plows, Mowers and Reapers. Keliableand guaran- 
as mre sagem Protect your Horse, save your morse 

: PY procer ng the celebrated DR RISHER & CO.’S |.X: 
+. oes Tug Link. Ask yo! 


iH. & CU., 
Corner of 4th and Wood Streets, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


1880. —-LEVEL TREAD 


HORSE POWERS. 


ur ae man for them, or 





Awarded a MEDAL and DIPLOMA OF HONOR, at the | 
International Exposition. | 


HEEBNER’S IMPROVED 
Level Tread Railway Horse 
Power and Speed Regulator. 
Circular and Drag Saws. 





We challenge the world to produce a Power Thresher and 
Cleaner that will do as much work with Jess labor for the 
horse than our Patent Level Tread Power and Giant 
Thresher and Cleaner will do. Send for Illustrated Circular. 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa, 


The Largest Stump Machine Works 
IN THE WORLD. 












‘The Chamberlin Screw Stump Machine after 
twelve years test has — = 8 znibltion” of 
over aif others by its ra, “ 


7 a ned 


pis 


strength and durabili- 


Stump We now Machines with 
wre iron Screws when desired, also 
build small Machines with wro't 


stumps, 


We Manufacture a Difserent Sizes, 
For reduced pri &e. 
The CHA BERLIN IEG CO., Olean, N. ¥, 











WILBER’S DIRECT DRAFT 


EUREKA MOWER 


Is the LARGEST, CHEAPEST, and 
Lightest Draft Mower in the World. 
2" It lessens the oxpegpoed of gathering the Hay Crop fully 
twenty-five per cent. Addr 
EUREKA MOWER COMPANY, 
Towanda, Bradford Co,, Pa. 


IMPROVED BAY STATE RAKE. 


This Rake Received 
the Highest Award at the 
Centennial Exposition 
and Field Trial. The 
only Silver Medal ‘award- 
ed at the Paris Universal 
Aipeaue. in 1878. 

is rake has taken 
first premiums 
other rake. 
nally i andled by 

oy, strong 





more 





an Ai (Etat? 
AN 2 eS 
enough to drive a horse. 


An spnstvenst Gianna of all our Tools and Implements 
sent free. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 


EMPIRE 
Farm Forges 


AND TOOLS. 
20 Per Cent. Reduction 
in Prices. 
Thousands in use. Send 3 
Cents for Circular to 


Empire Forge Co, 


COHOES, N. ¥. 


Union Railway Horse Power. 


THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS, 
These l’owers are 
GUARANTEED 

to, gqerere more Power 


LESS ELEVATION 


than any other Railway 
Power, Send for descri 
tive catalogue. WM. 
BOYER & BRO, 2,101 Ger- 
muantown Ave,, Phila., Pa. 


Also, manufacturers of the PREMIUM Farm Grist pial 


MARSH’S CYLINDER BED | 


FOOT LATHE! 


4 This is 8 new Lathe, 
B On a new plan, having a 
3 Cylinder Bed, which is much 


more simple ‘and convenient 
3 — the eld style. It has at- 





















gz tachments for Circular and 
be Scroll Sawing, also for Brack- 


ss et Moulding and we Turn- 


1 jo Por te and the 


le * = best. inv Aine eo sold i oad 


BATTLE CREEK MACHINERY CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


CYANT RIDING SAW 


Will actually do the work of four 
men, Quicker and Better. 






Pleasure for Ainatears 








UNPARALLEL 
SUCCESS! 


man is able to saw logs of any size. No more back 
hte, work cheaper a Detter done, in one half the 


heal "initia Rite we, eB SHOULD 
HVen ON Agents wanted. Circulars, with terms 
ang illustrations. 


fre 
W. W, BOSTWICK & CO,, 178 Elm Street, Cincinnati, 0. 





The IRON DUKE WIND 
MILL is the 
Best and Cheapest 
for the following reasons: 
tis ALL IRON. Is Self- 






ating. Wil th less 
rif has, any’ mall ever images 


cay, and will s stan more 
than any mill extant. ES. SER 


DON’T BUY till you have received 
our Circular. 
0. S. GILBERT & CO., 
Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HALLADAY 
STANDARD WIND MILL. 


g VICTORIOUS AT 
25 Years in Use.. 
GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 
: To any other Windmill Made. 
17 Sizes—1 Man to 4b Horse Pow:z. 


<< ne Oe Govt at R.R. eo ‘sand 
ovt. at Forte 
rrisons. 










$3,500,000 on th now in Use. 
Send for Catalogue *- A,”’ 


U. 8, Wind Engine & Pump Co., 
Batavia, Ill. 


THE OLD RELIABLE STOVER. 


We manufacture the Old Reliable well 
+ Solid Wheel Stover Wind Mill, a 
Winger’s Improved Double Feed 
Seanhen which is Spereiee by pumpin i 
wind mills. A novel and ortect rapi 
[Howe ne gj nde grea. 
t is designed also to be operated by an 
kind of power, with belt, tumbling sh 
or by one or ‘two horses with a sweep at- 
; — Revete. Agents Wines Send for 
talog NGER 
Suc’sor to Stover Wi ind Engine Co., pt Iil., U ‘3. A. 


THE CHAMPION 


WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the World. 


It is beng betas eee and presents no 
mnnecessary surface to the wind. Pronounced 
by millwrights and spachamies to be superior to 

al other mills made. Do not buy until you 
fave investigated the peepee. ll informa- 
tion regarding the mill free 
ELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, il, 


DIPL O MAS 
Agricultural Societies and Schools 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Specimens supplied by 


THE MAJOR, KNAPP LITH CO, 


56 and 58 Park Place, New York, 
gNEONTA CLIPP Ep This Plow contains the 











most remarkable im me 3 
ments ever made in 
Flows. It is easy a wane A 
Ww an 
which enables the Opera or eb 
alk with both feet in the fur- 
row. The Hook or La 
operated by the foot, so that 
the Plow is turned poady for 


hapdc trom be eater 
Y Light to ew, firm, stron; 


= . Constructed of 
atent Hard Metal, which te 
as strong and will seonr equal to steel, We also make it of 
charcoal iron, at a less price. 
An I}lustrated i Catalogue of all our Tools and 
Implements sent 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL T 
icopee Falls, Mass 004 00,, 












The nes. i bine the 


Bookwalter iT 


the most compact, ince eae 
economical oat cage hat 
been offered e public. we 
superior construction, 
ease of management, at ouce 
annem = Lt os those who un- 








governor, pump, e 
complete 


Horse Power. § 
iT} oe iL» 
66 Ti 

Put on the cars at § Sty, agg 
JAMES LEFFEL 

Springfield, Oto. 
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Wells, Richardson ak Co’s 
PERFECTED 


Thousands of Dairymen say IT IS PER 
national Diplomaat N. Y. Dairy Fair. 
it costs, who usesit, where to get it. 


Cooley Creamer) 


Awarded Gold Medal at 
Paris Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion, 1879. 

Butter made by this p 
cess awarded Sw cepstekes 
at International Dairy at 
New York, 1878. Two Gold 
Medals and First Premium 
Butter at same 


It requires no milk room. 
es all of crcam be- 
ee milking 

It affords best ventilation 
to mill. 
: It is more thoroughly made. 

It is cheaper. It requires less labor, and ae better satis- 
fac:ion than any other way of setting milk 

Send for “Dairyman,” giving full particulars and testl- 
moni:ils. 

VT. FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


BUTTER WORKER. 
) Lilly’s Patent. 


Won First Premium at the 
American Institute Fair, New 
Yorx, in 1878; at the Fair of the 
Penn. State Agricultural Society 
in i879; at the Dairyman’s Fair at 
Delhi, N. Y., in 1879, and at County 
Fairs innumerable. Acknowl- 
edged to be the only self-feede 
ing and reliable machine in 
the market, Descriptive circu- 
lar sent free, 



























Warranted to ‘be exactly as 3 represented. Sold by all 
dealers in really first-class Farm Machinery. 

Made only by PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, ConcorD, 
Rectangular and 


N.H. Send for Circulars. 
Squre BOX V CHURMS 


Cheapest and Best. No in- 
side fixtures, and always reliable. 
Six sizes of each kind made. 
Three sizes of the Jever Butter 
Worker made. Best material 
used, and every Churn and Butter 
Worker gg og exactly as re- 
presented. One Churn at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 
Send Postal for Circulars. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


$250—CHALLENGE—8250 


T will pay above amount for any Butter Color that 
wae excel my manufacture in the following points ;—It 
has no taste or smell, and is ag harmleas as water It is 
Hania, A eas ay te handle, “nd is mixed in the cream before 

oduces a color resembling golden June grass 
Sutter. Sit is the only article that will color the butter and 
not the buttermilk. It gathers all the butter materials, and 
increases the weight more than enough to pay for the color 
used. The color of the butter never changes. In short, it 
is decidedly the best article for the purpose ever offered for 
sale. Mrs. B. SMITH, 533 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ever yonere, ie sell the 


‘4 

AGENTS WANTED Bee? intnity “Heute: 

ting Machine ever invented. Will ‘cnit a rato of 
Stockings, with heel and toe complete, in 
utes. ill also knit a great variety of fanc articles, for 
which there is always a ready market. Send for Circular 
and Terms to The Twombly Hi nitcing Ms Machine Co. 

409 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 

















KASK*FOR 


BUTTER COLOR 


It Gives Butter the gilt-edged color the year round. The largest Butter Buyerswecom: 

ECT. Used by alithe best Creameries. ‘Awarded roy Tater: 

Ask your druggistormerchant forit; or write toa: whee Ee 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & oe. *Propri rlington, V' 













BLOODED STOCK! 
, , Thoroughbred Cattle, Sheep, 
Hogs, Fancy 
and Farm Dogs, ali bred from 
the Choicest Imported and 
prize-winning strains and for 
sale at fair prices. Write for 
= what you want and = ad 
= Burree’s Intustratep Car 
Locus, sent FREE. ‘Address plainly, W. ATL 1 BURPEE 
& O0., 221 Church Street, Philadel phia, Pa. 


BUCHAN’S CARBOLIC 


Medicinal Soap. 


The Healing, Purifying, and Disinfec red ve go of Car- 
bolic Acid are among the most wonderful facts disclosed by 
modern science. The best. safest, and most convenient meth- 
od of using this wonderful Curative is in the form of So: ApS. 

This Soap is highly prized by physictans and nurses for the 
sick-room. It purifies and disinfects all unpleasant and dan- 
gerous odors, prevents the spread of contagion, and is invaln- 
able in curing sores, eruptions, and all Cutaneous diseases. 


Buchan’s Carbolic Medicinal Soap is for sale 


at all Druggists. 
WHOLESALE DEPOT, 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John St., New York. 
University of the State of New York. 


_ kee 


141 W st 5ith St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October, 
each year. Circular and inforimation can be had on ap- 
plication to 

A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 


Dean of the Faculty. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE, 
Hambletonian and Ciydesdale Horses. 


The largest importers and brecders of Holsteins in the 
United States. Also larze unporters of Clydesdale and 
breeders of Hamblctonian Horses. ‘ 

STOCK UNSURPASSED. 


Prices Low. Send for Catalogue. 


LAKESIDE STOCK FARM, Syracuse, N. Y. 


A Cure for F Foot Rot. 




















BUCHAN'S 
” Cresylic Sheep Dip. 


BUCHAN’S 
Cresylic Ointment, 






Buchan’s Cresylic Sheep Dip prevents and 
cures the scab and all parasitic diseases of 
the skin. 

Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment is CERTAIN 
DEATH to the Screw-worm or Grub. 

For further particulars, send for price lists and circulars to 
KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John St., New York. 


MAGIE 
ATOR © NC MANAGER JSINE S« 


The DO. M.MAGLE 


ORIGINATOR AND BREEDERS 
£ WELL KNOWN 


o! 
OF Tr 


MAGIE OR POLAND CHINA HOGS, 














85,000,000 SSIs 


nak of “4 8. Showing No. 
and price of Live Stock 
mailed free; Cata- 
logue of Ringers, Rings, 
Stock Markers, Barbs for 
Boxurd Fences, Huskers, 
Ladles, Ditch Cleaners, 


H. W. HILL & CO,, 


Decatur, Ill. 








THE OPPENHEIM 


DOUBLE BUGGY. 


Instantly chs anged from a neat Buggy into a roomy 4 pas- 


senger Carriage. Entirely new principle. No rattling or 
shaking. No half-and- half look about it. Send for illus- 
trated price list. New Haven, Conn. 

THE OPPENHEIM M’EF’G CO. 





ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


(Pat. July 15, 1879.) 
Cuts washers of 
leather or rubber 
for carriages, wag- 
ons, mowing ma- 
chines. ete., from 
to 4 inches in 
diameter, entirely 
finished by one 
turn of the hand. 
Simple, strong, al- 
ways ready for 
use. The Knives 
are of saw-blade 
— Are also 
made for brace. 
State which is wanted. Sent by mail prepaid to any address, 
on receipt of 50 cents, Liberal discount to TRY 
ILLARD BROS. & GARTL 
Perckaed. Y Ohio. 


HARNESS. 


A GOOD, SUBSTANTIAL HARNESS, 
Hand-made, full nickel-plated, for $1:3.50, Cail_and see 
or send for sample. Also a complete assortment of RIDING 
SADDLES, BRIDLES, CARRIAGE ROBES, and DUST- 
ERS, HORSE CLOTHING, and NETS. 

C, B, SMITH & CO,,40 Warren St... NewYork. 


NOVELTY INCUBATOR. 


I offer this as the simplest, 
cheapest, and best Incubator in 
the market. Costing less than 3 cts, 
per day for oil. Hatches 80 to 90per 











cent almost surely. Holds 100 
E a8 Price, 30.00, ready for 
shipme 


Also NOVE LTY HYDR 
MOTHER. Price. . 
ready for shipment. Citculars iv- 
ing full particulars on application. 


A. G. ATKINS, Orange. ..J. 
The CENTENNIA!, IRON CLAD 


INCUBA TOR. 


Simple, Compact, Durable, Rests Understood, Elegantl 
Finished ; requires attention only twice dally, and will hat 
every fertile egg. It isa Series 'y Self-reguiating Machine, 
and is on * by the best breeders 1n America. Also 
BROODE 8 for 20, 50, 80, and 300 Chickens. The most com- 
plete and pds article in | the market. Send 3-cent stamp 
or Illustrated wets jar. 

A. M. HALSTED, Rye, N. Y. 


IMPORTED CLYDESDALES. 
HAMBLETONIAN Ss, 


and other desirable sirtine of Trotting Stock, for a 

Cheap, and on ener. Terms. All stock guaranteed as food 

as represented atalogues sent free. Correspondence 

solicited. Address 
PO WELL BROS., Springboro, Crawford Jo., Pa. 











ee TT REPRE ET 


THE "escese" GCREAMERY. 


Surpasses all othersin quantity and quality of butter made. It secures matured and ripened cream. 


which makes butter of the best texture, flavor, and of uncqualed keeping quality. 
rature (53° to 60°);has room for the cream and butter,and 

with eitherice or water, and both summer and Winter. 
CHURN isthe best. It combines scientific principles With 
Brings the butter in granular form, and secures the 


and odors; is comment at as ae foowe 
gaves three-fourths the labor. 

fiE FERGUSON CONC USSION 
the best labor saving devices. oats or 
cargest y —- al bu aying an 
trated 


dles. 
pm Churn or Creamer; or any pone. orcans, send for) 
USON MF’G CO., Burlington, V 


It excludes flies, dust 


e illus- 


jte Reliable Agents Wanted. 





POULTRY WORLD. 


: monthly e. che oldest, 
argest, and | oe t-— 4 
weet ‘entirely 
ublished. Splenaid iMleckrated, 
ies r year. Also the American 
br Yard, the only weekly 
levoted entirely to postr 
existen or a2 a year 
Bagers * mple copy 
th railed on receipt of aine 
cents in postage stam 
Address H.H. STODDARD, Hanrronp, Cr. 
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THE BATTLE CREEK 


SELF- 
FEED 







WOOD- SAWING MAGHINE. 


Made in two sizes, and sold with or without power. 
ALSO CIRCULAR WOOD-SAWS. 
BATTLE CREEK MACHINERY 00., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Send for Circular and Price-List. 





4) \\\ HAM \\\} +} { 


Sn SA |: 





We make the best and cheapest Cider Press perews and 
Cider Mills in marke, Send vr Circulars and 
UMBEY & CO., Seneca Fails, N. Y. 


WELL BORING, = fan 5 atte oy 


and how to use, is fully illustrated, explained a. highly recommended 
by the ** Amorican Agric alturist®? in the November Number 1879: 
Page 465. Send for it. Portable, low priced, worked by man, horse oF 
stenm power. Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 
Winter or Summer ‘and very profitable. Can get good wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that — wells. for 





ARTESIAN WELL 








illustrated price-list and terms to Agents. Addre 
Pierce Woll Excavator Co., 29 Roso Street, New York, U. 8. 4. 
FARM And Corn Shellers, 
Over 25,000 Now in Use. 
GRIST Bane ee is fully War- 
Price of Mills, $15 to $90. 
Bhellers. $5. Don’t buy a Mint or or ll- 
ILL er until you have seen — _— and [1- 
lustrated Circular. Addre 
LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Porter’s Patent Wire Cable Derrick. 
AT WORK IN THE FIELD 
makesa perfect stack, Award- 
ed first premiums at Lllinois 
State Fair and St. Louis Expo- 
j == sition of 1819. My wood track 
—— carrier received same awards, 
No ‘barn complete without one. Send for circulars to 
J. E. PORTER, Ottawa, Il. 








J.W.PENFIELD 
WILLOUGHBY 0 








COPPER WEATHER VANES, 

For Barnsand eutlaioe 
gilded with gold, w 

st 50 years. Wrought 
Iron Fences, Wire Coun- 
ter Railing, Wire Cloth, 
Wire Signs. mo for 
catalogue ue. 








and Stereopticons of all kinds and_prices.—Views illus- 
trating every subject, for Public hibitions, etc.— 
Profitable business for a man with smali capital. Also, 
anterns and Views for Colleges, Schools, Churches, 
unday Schools, and Par a Entertainments, Send stamp 
or oa illustrated Cata — 

McALLISTER, Me )ptician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


$1000 REWARD 


FOR ANY WASHING MACHINE that will wash 

Gleaner. quicker, with less labor and wear and tear of clothes, 
BINS FAMILY WASHER AND ACHE, 

atented Oct. 8, 1871. No rubbing required. Itis Th e best in 

¢ world, and cannot get out of order. OD AG GENTS 

MALE AND FEMALE. Send 


for descriptive circulars and testimonials. Price $3.50, de- 
livered at any Railway Express Office east of the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers, also in Kansas and Nebraska. 
Ss ANUFACTURING CO. 
Barclay St., New Yor 


ERNS 
MAGIC Lee coPTiCONS 














EXHIBITIONS 


& HO ME 





1W2B CRESTWAT SL PRALRBA 





“THE KING OF MAGAZINE RIFLES” 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE ARM IN THE WORLD— 


WINCHESTER PPE 8 G FIRE ARMS. 


Every Variety of 
Metallic Ammunition 
at Lowest Prices. 










ec rte, gaan Dae. BE “i 
jy) if > cta ‘on Barre J Y ; 
ae aks 7 . 25.00 30.00 35.00 
4 ound i - 24.0) 28.00 $2.00 
Carbine ete eeeceeeeeseeeeecces teeteees 27.00 27.00 





HOTCHKISS REPEATER. 
THE FINEST AND BEST MILITARY ARM. 










sole tie tbh otc Gee -cddobe Sede cgovendeb oo Gene 
Prices? § Round ‘Barrel Fed's nates de okeihe vase oSe opal ete woes 25.00 
Octagon waqecenheowena eeu 


eens Pee eeeseeerreree 


If you are not able to get either one of these [tifles of your dealer, send direct to the manufacturers, 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 


| New Haven, Conn., and No, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 





Rifles and Shot-Guns. 


Our New Off-Hand Rifle. 


For hunting and Saran practice, at all m tee the “ MAYNARD” more completely supplies the wants of hunters and 
sportamen get nerall han an see bien in the world, as*many barrels can be used on one stock; and for ACCURACY, 
ONVEN E DURAB TLity d SAF. ff is not excelled. The followin, ere some of the scores recently made at 
a Hill 4s members of the " Massachuse a mine Association: J. N. Frye, President, in Ae Comene, Match, 15 shots, 
yards dg, without cl £ ean il; LL Hubbard, ee a Officer, 200 yards, off-h di, 4555555555-—49 ; O.M. 
Jewell, 500 yards. ff- han: ; O. M. Jewell, 300 yards, off-hand, —35. For illustrated ‘price list, address 


MASSACHUSETTS ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





STEVENS’ PATENT 


Breech-Loading Sporting 
Rifles. 


~— GREAT WESTERN 


Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, sent c. o. d. for examination 








QFanced senu! 
Frantea veanine 
IN Pisists 
Box a, nd We 
ag | Our ‘eelebrated entucky Rifle 
po sate. 7 for Ik 
1 Catalogu an “Ng Price Li sts to 
ee yt Gun Works, 
136 & 138 Wood St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BRE JOURNAL, 


Devotee, to Stentite Bee-Culture,and the Production oa 
e of Pure Honey. thie 3 s year in sdvance 
Send p sample. MAN, 
O74 West Medbor Street, Ginbonees Til. 


H e Best Double- 
S4e ON oO Barreled Shot-Gun 
n the eng o or 








ae! Se 
Sane 


Double pad a Biggie Bar 
L} 8, & 


1 Shot 8, Pocket 
the n An. Hun ters 
Bes Nags * ecial attention is called to our Double 
Breech. -Loading Guns. They are simple in construction and 
manufactured with great care from the very best Ge 
They are pronounced by experts **the best gu the 

market for the money.” Our Sh hooting-Gallery 
ifle is the Faxerite everywhere. Send tor Ont. 
logue J. STE 8 & CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass, 











RESEAT your CHAIRS, 


rhe Fibre Chair Seat, leather fin- 
(brown, green ormaroon), may 

be fastened to any chair with car- 
et tacks or brass-head nails. 









(a & A ’ C H nw, : ae. Sent by mail, fitted, on re- 
m3 ee of p paper on E. with mae 

. ostage per sea! ma 

For mending Tin, Brass, Copper. Lead, -_ ° sam ~ ie fo or 8c. stalnp. Strong and 


or Iron, without acid or’sol —v ig~ By. iron. 
ann lady or child can men 
Will send one sample Plate b om | 
= _——— that will cut 1 4i2. 
atehes, on receipt of 25c.; 8 for 
i; 3,00 for $10. (ioe e stamps rec'd as 
TED. Can carry 
png e "8 pont A your pocket. Sales 
will yield $3 to $15 per day. Our 64-page 
Illustrated CATALOGUE of Chromos, 
Jewelry, Boveltiee, 


Fietlonery, Se. se 
Free. Address NO YC 
108 South 8th St,, Philadelphia, Pa. Mout 


tion this paper. Ee 
THE RACINE IRON WORKS 


Manufacture FLORISTS’ and ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON COODS. 


han 
HARWOOD CHAIR SEAT CO., 
24 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


BUILDING FELT 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for covering roofs 
and outside walls of buildings (no tar 
B substance used), hot-bed sash, etc. 


Felt Ceiling 





oad 





corr 


CONOR ONC) 











Ferneries, or War: ioe a saaer™ oe 

* Weakscise Felt Oarpeting, &e. @ @ i) @ tO} 
Vases, packets, | Send for samples - 

and price list. 
Boxger Hlewst | c. J. FAY. @ @ ) @ @ 
liers, etc. Camden, N. 5 
§. FREEMAN & SON 
Proprietors, ELCI N WATCH ES. 


Racine, Wis. 


Send _ for our II- 
an Catalogues. 


t Ay “er — - 1 ies , $6.00 to 
: hains, etc., to be ex- 
‘ oe Write for yr 2 

American Watch Co., Pitts 








